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THE  NATIONALITY  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUBT. 


BY  JOHN  DOWNIB. 


The  death  of  Louis  Kossuth  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world  to  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
figures  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
to  the  movement  of  which  ho  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  representa¬ 
tives,  Standing  forth  as  the  champion 
of  Hungarian  autonomy  against  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  a  Government  which 
more  than  any  other  was  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  old  system  of  personal  and 
dynastic  rule  bequeathed  from  feudal 
times,  he  flakes  rank  with  Mazzini,  Ca¬ 
l'  vour,  ancf^ladstone,  as  the  advocate  of 
the  claims  of  nationalities.  But  there 
are  movements  so  transcendent  in  their 
nature,  so  far-reaching  in  their  range, 
and  so  penetrating  in  their  influence, 
that  even  when  their  champions  are  the 
greatest  of  men,  these  champions  are 
dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the 
movement  of  which  they  are  the  ex- 
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ponents  rather  than  the  leaders.  The 
Keformation  was  greater  than  Luther 
or  Knox  ;  the  French  Be  volution  was 
greater  than  Mirabeau  or  Napoleon  ; 
and  the  nationality  movement  is  greater 
than  Mazzini  or  Kossuth.  The  whole 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  on 
its  political  as  distinct  from  its  social 
side,  is  summed  up  in  the  nationality 
movement.  Scarcely  a  line  marking 
the  political  divisions  on  the  map  of 
Europe  remains  to-day  the  same  as  it 
was  when  traced  out  by  the  statesmen 
who  met  in  Congress  at  Vienna  at  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  war.  These 
men  laid  down  the  boundaries  of  States 
on  a  principle  which  had  hitherto  been 
unchallenged — the  principle  that  the 
aggrandizement  of  dynasties  was  to  be 
considered  irrespective  altogether  of 
the  welfare  of  peoples,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
10 
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their  rulers.  All  the  changes  made  in 
the  revision  of  these  boundaries  have 
been  the  result,  in  one  way  or  another, 
of  the  w'orking  of  a  principle  to  which 
diplomatists,  trained  like  Metternich 
in  the  old  school,  were  for  a  long  time 
blind — the  principle  that  any  com¬ 
munity  of  men,  feeling  conscious  that 
they  formed  a  political  entity  by  them¬ 
selves,  should  not  be  compelled  to  fore¬ 
go  all  political  existence  except  what 
they  might  enjoy  along  with  other 
atoms  fortuitously  brought  together 
under  one  ruling  family,  but  should  be 
entitled  not  merely  to  have  a  Govern¬ 
ment  directly  representative  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  to  join  in  political  union 
with  all  whom  certain  natural  bonds 
marked  out  as  members  of  one  body- 
politic. 

It  is  the  working  of  this  nationality 
force  on  so  vast  a  scale  and  with  so 
irresistible  a  power,  that  gives  to  the 
nineteenth  century  its  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  and  place  in  history.  There  have 
been  three  great  phases  in  the  history 
of  Europe  since  the  Romans  became 
masters  of  the  civilized  world.  There 
was,  first,  the  period  in  which  the 
minds  of  men  became  used  to  the  idea 
of  a  universal  empire  from  the  fact  that 
such  an  empire  was  already  practically 
in  existence.  It  is  difficult  for  us  now 
to  realize  that  there  was  once  a  time 
when  men  could  look  back  on  a  period 
of  four  centuries  throughout  which  the 
civilized  world  had  formed  one  huge 
State.  For  a  time  as  long  as  that 
which  separates  us  from  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Britain  and  Egypt,  Spain  and 
Asia  Minor,  the  wilds  of  Morocco,  and 
the  plains  of  the  Danube  had  acknowl¬ 
edged  one  lord  and  master,  and  had 
been  members  of  one  body- politic. 
Though  this  world- wide  empire  was 
shattered,  it  had  left  too  deep  an  im¬ 
pression  on  men’s  minds  to  be  utterly 
forgotten.  The  ghost  at  least  of  the 
idea  of  a  universal  State  still  fiuttered 
about,  and  that  too  not  merely  in  the 
day-dreams  of  writers  like  Dante,  but 
in  the  practical  world  of  politics,  in  the 
ambitious  designs  of  an  Emperor  like 
Frederick,  or  a  Pope  like  Hildebrand. 
Not  till  the  year  1806  was  this  ghost 
finally  laid,  when  the  holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  which  had  up  to  that  time  pre¬ 
served  at  least  the  name  of  what  was 
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once  the  greatest  reality  in  the  world 
of  politics,  ceased  to  exist. 

A  new  phase  was  entered  upon  when 
the  barbarian  tribes  pressed  in  upon 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  crept  into  existence.  Under  that 
system  Europe  was  not  so  much  a 
body-politic  as  a  landed  estate  divided 
among  a  few  proprietors,  who  held  at 
first  by  force,  then  by  prescriptive 
right,  a  tract  of  country,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  which  formed  part  of  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  their  masters  almost  as 
much  as  the  soil  itself.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Stubbs  that  the  title 
of  kings  began  to  change  with  feudal¬ 
ism  from  king  of  the  people  to  king  of 
the  land.  The  intermarriages  of  royal 
families  now  became  a  matter  of  su¬ 
preme  political  importance,  when  the 
marriage  portion  might  consist  of  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  kingdom.  If  death  had 
not  cut  short  Edward  I.’s  plan  of  a 
marriage  between  his  son  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  heiress  of  Scotland,  the  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  would 
have  been  anticipated  by  three  centu¬ 
ries.  As  it  was,  that  union  was  ulti¬ 
mately  brought  about  by  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  marriage  between  James 
IV.  and  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  history  of  Spain  supplies 
another  example  of  territorial  aggrega¬ 
tion  following  upon  the  matrimonial 
union  of  reigning  families  But  the 
most  famous  example  of  all  is  Austria 
— a  conglomeration  of  the  most  hetero¬ 
geneous  parts  so  entirely  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  marriage  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  a  marriage-made  State.  One 
remarkable  consequence  of  this  proprie¬ 
torship  view  of  sovereignty  was  the 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power.  It  be¬ 
came  the  recognized  policy  of  European 
States  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement 
of  any  of  the  reigning  families,  at  least 
to  such  an  extent  as  might  profve  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  others.  A  very  large 
part  of  mediaeval  history  is  taken  up 
with  intrigues  and  negotiations  having 
for  their  object  the  combining  of  States 
together  through  the  intermarriage  of 
royal  families  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  a  match  for  opposing  and  threat¬ 
ening  combinations.  How  much  trouble 
could  be  caused  by  such  “  family  alli¬ 
ances”  is  most  clearly  seen  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wars  waged  in  the  eighteenth 
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Settle  in  a  country  and  adopt  its  lan- 
Iguage  become  as  thoroughly  national 
/as  the  original  inhabitants.  This  fact 
is  conclusively  proved  by  the  settle- 
Iment  of  the  Isormans  in  England, 
r  This  case  is  all  the  stronger  from  the 
j  fact  that  the  settlers  were  conquerors, 

I  with  whom  it  rests  to  make  their  own 
— ^language  the  lauguage  of  the  country. 
Much  more, where  a  conquered  people 
accepts  the  language  of  the  conquerors 
is  there  a  likelihood  of  the  permanent 
r  amalgamation  of  the  peoples.  The 
\  anxiety  which  conquerors  have  always 
/shown  to  discountenance  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  by  the  conquered  is  based 
on  a  well-founded  apprehension  of  the 
danger  of  division  arising  from  the  use 
of  different  languages  in  a  State.  '  The 
divisive  force  of  diversity  of  language 
is  very  graphically  represented  in  the 
old  myth  of  the  dispersion  of  the  peo- 

{)les  on  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the 
milding  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  And 
the  records  of  primitive  civilization  are 
full  of  instances  in  which  the  “  bar¬ 
barian” — i.e.,  the  “  foreign-speaking 
^  man” — is  synonymous  with  enemy. f 
Readers  of  the  Odyssey  will  remember 
examples  of  this  in  the  early  stages  of 
-^Greek  history. 

In  an  advanced  civilization  another 
bond  of  union  arises  ^from  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  common  literature.  The 
strength  of  this  tie  is  easily  under-esti¬ 
mated,  because  it  is  a  purely  spiritual 
forc9,  and  as  such  does  not  admit  of 
measurement  or  computation.  But  an 
influence  which  moulds  the  mental 
habits  of  a  people,  and  gives  to  them  a 
peculiar  ply,  is  one  which  tells  power¬ 
fully  in  the  long  run,  however  subtly 
and  imperceptibly  it  may  work.  No 
one  can  deny  the  immense  power 
which  the  Bible  has  exercised  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  certain  homogeneity,  if  not  unity, 
--to  Christendom.  However  divided  the 
Christian  world  may  be  by  diversity  of 
race,  language,  and  government,  there 
\  still  exists  throughout  its  different  parts 
such  a  similarity  of  intMlectual  habits 
I  and  moral  feeling  as  to  mark  it  off 
sharply  from  all  other  sections  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  homogeneity  was  striking¬ 
ly  exemplifled  in  tho  Middle  Ages  by 
the  Crusades,  and  at  the  present  day  it 
I  appears  in  the  united  efforts  of  Chris- 
'v  tendom  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and 


to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  foreignerD 
with  the  natives  of  Africa. The  most! 
conspicuous  example,  however,  in  mod-  ^ 
ern  times  of  the  unifying  force  of  a  V 
common  literature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  i 
English-speaking  world.  Imperial  Fed-  ' 
eration  Leagues  may  have  their  use, 
but  unfortunately  they  have  their  day 
too  ;  but  the  books  written  in  our 
mother-tongue  and  read  in  all  English- 
speaking  countries,  never  cease  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  powerful  influence  in  drawing 
together  the  membra  disjecta  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  really  one.  Acts  of  Parliament,! 
said  Carlyle,  have  done  all  they  could  i 
to  sunder  the  English  people  in  Ameri-  ^ 
ca  and  the  old  country  ;  but  Sliake- 1 
si)eare  is  of  more  power  than  many^ 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

A  specially  active  form  of  this  spir- , 
itual  force  is  to  be  seen  in  community 
of  religion.  Where  men  think  alike 
on  matters  of  the  deepest  interest, 
where  they  agree  in  their  views  as  to 
the  explanation  of  the  strange  mystery 
of  things,  and  as  to  the  consequent ' 
regulation  of  all  their  actions  in  this 
life,  w’e  have  a  force  which  more  than 
any  other  will  act  with  telling  effect  in 
welding  together  under  the  white  heat 
of  religious  fanaticism  all  that  proves 
real  gold.  Israel  and  Islam  are  strik¬ 
ing  instances  of  the  unity  which  is  con¬ 
ferred  by  an  intensely  active  religious 
fanaticism.  •  How  all  other  bonds  can 
be  snapped  asunder  by  religion  like  flax 
before  the  fire  is  well  seen  in  Reforma- r 
tion  times,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Scotland  with  France,  leagues  that  had 
lasted  for  centuries  were  broken  ;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Huguenots,  co-re¬ 
ligionists  had  no  scruples  about  accept¬ 
ing  help  from  those  who  had  been  for 
ages  the  hereditary  enemies  of  their 
country. 

A  more  permanent,  if  less  intense,* 
force  is  that  which  arises  from  a  com¬ 
mon  interest.'^  It  is  only  occasionally 
in  the  world’s  history  that  men  realize 
spiritual  things  so  vividly  as  to  count 
all  earthly  matters  of  comparatively 
trifling  importance.  The  unity  which 
arises  from  like  views  about  other  world-  / 
ly  things  may  equally  be  the  result  of 
like  views  about  the  things  of  this 
world.  When  men  find  that  it  is  to' 
their  advantage  to  form  a  political  en¬ 
tity  by  themselves,  they  will  not  be  de- 
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■  terred  from  doing  so  by  any  external  of  the  greatest  unifying  forces  consists 
/  force,  perhaps  not  even  by  the  natural  in  the  impact  of  invasion  or  in  the 
feeling  which  arises  from  the  existence  pressure  of  an  ever- threatened  con-  ' 
'of  those  bonds  already  mentioned,  quest.  It  was  the  invasion  of  the  Per- 
One  of  the  commonest  forms  in  which  sian  in  overvvhelming  numbers  and 
this  force  operates  is  in  the  unity  im-  with  apparently  irresistible  force  which 
pressed  on  a  body  of  men  by  the  geo-  gave  to  the  most  divided  of  the  corn- 
graphical  isolation  of  the  tract  of  coun-  munities  of  antiquity  the  nearest  ap- 
( try  they  inhabit.  A  lofty  range  of  proach  to  unity  which  it  ever  made, 
mountains  or  a  broad  expanse  of  ocean  It  was  the  fear  of  Austrian  aggression 
puts  barriers  between  even  those  most  which  banded  together  the  Swiss  can-^ 
closely  connected  otherwise.  It  is  a  tons  in  defiance  of  the  separating  forces 
commonplace  that  wherever  there  are  of  diversity  of  race,  language,  and  re- 
hilly  districts  there  are  clans  ;  the  rea-  ligion  ;  and  nothing  short  of  this,  the  [ 
son  being  that  the  configuration  of  the  most  enduring  of  all  the  unifying  ele-  ■ 
country  prevents  unification  from  going  ments,  could  have  kept  together  so  j 
beyond  that  initial  stage.  But  not  long  the  sections  of  a  people  opposed  | 
only  does  geographical  separateness  to  each  other  in  so  many  ways.  It  was 
lead  to  a  cleavage  of  the  most  intimate-  the  ever-recurring  ravages  of  the  French 
ly  related  peoples,  geographical  unity  on  the  Germans,  made  weak  and  de¬ 
in  the  same  way  leads  to  the  union  of  fenceless  by  their  being  broken  up  into 
men  who  are  unlike  in  every  other  thirty-six  sovereign  States,  which  at^ 
V  way.  Italy  and  Greece  have  been  the  last  roused  the  latter  to  resolve  that 
scene  of  the  mingling  of  many  differ-  they  would  be  one  State  as  they  were 
ent  races  ;  yet  that  original  difference  one  people,  and  so  united  they  would 
has  not  prevented  the  growth  of  a  na-  once  for  all  repel  invasion  and  remove 
tionality-feeling  which,  in  the  present  the  ever-threatening  danger  which  hud 
century,  has  led  to  the  casting  out  of  too  long  paralyzed  their  national  life, 
the  alien  and  the  uniting  of  each  coun-  As  geographical  contiguity  may  thus 
trv  under  its  own  native  government,  /impress  political^unity  on  a  people,  so<^ 
Diplomatists  of  the  old  school,  like  also  may  historical  continuity.  The 
Metternich,  might  laugh  at  Italy  as  being  banded  together  over  a  long 
nothing  more  than  a  geographical  ex-  period  of  time  may  give  the  same  unity 
pression  ;  but  time  has  shown  that  geo-  which  arises  from  dwelling  together  in 
graphical  expressions  are  apt  to  become  the  same  place.  There  is  a  law  of  iner- 
political  realities.  One  of  the  greatest  tia  in  the  political  world  as  well  as  in 
difficulties  Imperial  Federationists  have  the  physical.  Men  who  have  been  ac-' 
had  to  face  in  their  attempts  to  draw  customed  to  live  under  the  same  govern- 
closer  the  bonds  between  the  mother-  ment  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
country  and  the  colonies,  has  been  the  same  laws,  will,  in  the  absence  of  any 
tendency  of  Canada  to  drift  toward  counteracting  forces,  tend  to  continue 
union  with  the  States,  because  the  together.  Habit,  which  is  second  na-  ^ 
physical  configuration  of  North  Ameri-  ture,  is  strong  in  politics.  Even  where 
ca  is  such  that  the  dividing  lines  run  there  is  no  other  bond  the  memory  of 
north  and  south,  not  east  and  west,  a  common  past  and  the  existence  of 
On  this  ground  alone  Goldwin  Smith  the  same  political  traditions  would  be 
has  prophesied  the  ultimate  absorption  enough  to  confer  political  unity  on  a  / 
of  Canada  in  the  United  States,  and  people  after  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time. ' 
has  told  Imperial  Federationists  that?  it  The  unity  of  England  was  effected 
is  useless  to  fight  against  geography.  largely  by  a  succession  of  conquests 
This  force  becomes  especially  strong  which  brought  the  whole  country  under 
when  supplemented  by  the  necessity  of  one  ruling  race,  and  subjected  all  the  ♦ 
all  who  dwell  in  the  same  country  bind-  conquered  races  to  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ing  themselves  together  against  a  com-  ment  that  levelled  and  united  at  the 
mon  foe.  In  such  circumstances  all  same  time.  The  British  Government  in  ' 
differences  are  sunk  for  the  one  good  India,  at  the  present  day,  is  by  its  uni-/ 
which  is  considered  of  supreme  impor-  formity  of  administration  and  equality 
tance  to  all.  History  shows  that  one  of  pressure  giving  a  similar  unity  to  the  ' 
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inhabitants  of  that  country  in  spite  of  ' 
their  endless  varieties  in  race,  religion,  V 
language,  and  political  past.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  late  Professor 
Freeman  found  much  less  difEerence 
between  England  and  America  than 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
accounted  for  this  by  the  existence  of 
the  same  system  of  law  in  America  as 
in  England.  This  truly  conservative 
force  is  at  its  highest  when  the  body  of 
^political  traditions  of  a  country  takes 
the  form  of  a  glorious  record  of  victory, 
of  heroism,  or  of  learning.  A  nation 
round  which  there  has  gathered  a  halo 
of  prestige  will  be  keenly  sensitive  to 
everything  affecting  its  members,  and 
quick  to  resent  anything  tending  to 
'  impair  its  greatness  or  diminish  its 
glory.  A  people  who  are  the  heirs  of 
a  great  name  will  be  roused  by  the 
memories  which  they  have  inherited 
and  the  traditions  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  to  an  activity  all  the  teen¬ 
er  and  a  unity  all  the  closer  for  what 
their  ancestors  have  done  before  them. , 
But  suffering  endured  in  common  will 
give  unity  as  well  as  action  shared  in 
common.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  no 

{)eople  can  claim  to  be  a  nation  which 
las  not  had  at  some  past  time  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  its  own.  But  it  is  just  such 
a  people  who  will  realize  their  national 
unity  all  the  more  vividly  because  of 
their  suffering  ;  being  deprived  of  an 
outlet  for  their  energies,  in  the  field  of 
action,  they  will  be  all  the  more  driven 
in  upon  themselves  and  linked  together 
by  their  feelings.  It  is  a  commonplace 
among  moralists  that  a  chief  use  of 
suffering  is  to  make  a  man  one  with  his 
kind  through  the  bond  of  sympathy. 
All  differences  of  rank  are  obliterated 
before  some  great  calamity  ;  and  ad¬ 
versity  makes  all  upon  whom  it  falls 
cling  the  more  closely  to  one  another. 
.^The  persecutions  which  the  Jews  have 
undergone  for  many  ages  and  in  many 
,  countries  have  only  separated  them 
^  more  completely  from  their  persecutors, 
and  intensified  a  nationality  feeling 
that  has  always  been  strongly  developed 
I  in  them.  The  penal  laws  against  Cath¬ 
olics  and  the  confiscation  of  whole 
provinces  have  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  draw  the  Irish  people  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  inspire  them  with  their 


determined  aspirations  and  strivings 
after  nationhood,  j 

It  is  the  presence  of  any  or  all  of 
these  six  elements  which  gives  rise  to 
the  nationality  feeling.  They  vary  in 
different  nations,  and  even  in  the  same 
nation  at  different  times.  Thus  the 
feeling  of  kinship  is  strongest  at  first 
but  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  a  divergence  of  interest  may  sepa¬ 
rate  branches  of  the  same  stock,  while 
a  common  interest  between  alien  races 
may  make  their  union  a  “  manifest 
destiny.”  If  all  these  factors  were  to 
be  present  in  a  community  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  highest  degree,  there 
the  nationality  feeling  would  be  at  its 
maximum.  It  may  happen  sometimes 
that  a  patriot  may  be  able  to  touch  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  chords  in  an  appeal  to  his 
fellow  countrymen  ;  Mazzini,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham,  could  refer  to  the  Italians  as 
“  speaking  the  same  language,  treading 
the  same  earth,  cradled  in  their  infancy 
in  the  same  maternal  songs,  strength¬ 
ened  in  their  youth  by  the  same  sun, 
inspired  by  the  same  memories,  the 
same  sources  of  literary  genius.”  But 
usually  instead  of  all  these  currents  of 
feeling  flowing  in  the  same  direction, 
we  find  one  or  more  acting  as  cross-cur¬ 
rents,  and  so  diminishing  the  strength 
of  the  whole.  No  matter  which  may 
be  the  predominant  one,  it  is  certain 
that  once  the  nationality  feeling  is 
aroused  it  develops  in  the  nation  a  self- 
consciousness  as  distinct  as  that  which 
exists  in  the  individual.  Nationality 
becomes  to  a  people  what  personality  is 
to  an  individual.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at 
its  existence  and  to  under-estimate  its 
strength,  especially  when  one  is  misled 
by  the  name  of  “feeling”  or  “senti¬ 
ment”  being  applied  to  it.  It  is  no 
weak  sentimentalisnr  to  be  laughed  out 
of  existence  by  the  banter  and  witti¬ 
cism  of  superior  persons.  It  may  rise 
to  the  height  of  being  an'  ideal  which 
inspires  and  elevates  men  to  something 
higher  than  themselves.  It  may  make 
a  hero  of  Kossuth  and  a  prophet  of 
Mazzini.  Dreamers  have  a  strange  way 
of  coming  out  conquerors  in  the  end  ; 
while  not  unfrequently  the  plain  prac¬ 
tical  man  who  settles  everything  to  his 
own  satisfaction  in  his  common-sense 
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way  is  left  looking  very  foolish  indeed 
at  the  discomfiture  of  all  his  plans. 

Igut  these  men  of  the  world  might  find 
in  nationality  enough  of  shrewd,  selfish 
instinct  to  induce  them  to  become  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  feeling  themselves,  or  at 
least  to  appreciate  it  more  correctly. 
For  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  all 
the  truth  that  every  people  can  best 
take  care  of  itself.  It  involves  the 
negation  of  one  race  playing  the  part 
of  providence  to  another.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
astrous  thing  to  rulers  and  ruled  alike 
when  there  is  a  wide  distance  between 
power  and  responsibility,  between  ac¬ 
tions  and  their  consequences.  Those 
Irish  leaders  who  bluntly  avowed  the 
object  of  their  land  agitation  to  be  the 
stirring  up  of  a  nationality  feeling  too 
weak  of  itself  to  secure  their  object, 
might  not  be  high-souled,  but  they 
were  shrewd.  They  selected  the  con¬ 
crete  instance  which  most  conspicuous¬ 
ly  exemplified  the  evils  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  not  directly  in  the  hands  of  those 
affected  by  its  policy,  and  they  led  the 
way  to  a  better  state  of  things  in  gen¬ 
eral  by  pointing  to  the  improvement 
which  under  self-government  they  could 
attain  to  in  one  particular  instance. 

The  fact  that  the  nationality  feeling 
works  in  this  way  toward  local  self- 
government  as  well  as  toward  unifica¬ 
tion  of  small  States  is  often  obscured 
by  interested  parties.  For  example, 
the  Times  and  other  organs  of  Union¬ 
ist  opinion  are  never  weary  of  asserting 
in  ponderous  platitudes  that  the  whole 
trend  of  modern  politics  is  toward  the 
aggregation  of  small  States  into  large 
ones,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  separating  of  unlTke  communi¬ 
ties  into  self-governing  political  units. 

'^This  is  a  complete  misreading  of  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
a  one-sided  statement  of  the  working 
of  the  nationality  .force. '  The  fact  is 
that  this  force  manifests  itself  quite  as 
much  in  the  repulsion  of  the  unlike  as 
in  the  attraction  of  the  like.  The 
movement  toward  Home  Rule  and  that 
toward  unification  are  at  bottom  one 
and  the  same — the  breaking  asunder  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  together  of  the  homogeneous.  If 
the  present  century  gives  us  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  a  united  Germany  and  a  united 


Italy,  it  also  shows  us  a  separation  be-  ^ 
tween  Belgium  and  Holland,  between 
Hungary  and  Austria,  between  the  ’ 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  provinces  ^ 
of  European  Turkey.  The  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  tendency  of  existing  politi¬ 
cal  forces  is  not  that  they  help  invari¬ 
ably  toward  aggregation,  but  that  they 
make  political  communities  homoge- ' 
neous — that,  in  short,  they  substitute^ 
Nations  for  States. 

The  causes  of  the  abnormal  activity 
of  the  nationality  sentiment  in  the 
present  century  are  to  be  found  in  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  one  of  which 
is  that  the  system  of  which  it  was  the 
denial  had  gone  to  such  an  extreme  as 
to  provoke  a  reaction.  The  parcelling  / 
out  of  peoples  to  royal  families  reached 
a  climax  in  the  partitions  of  Poland  in 
1772,  1793,  and  1795.  The  sovereigns 
who  perpetrated  that  crime  forgot  that 
the  same  fate  might  befall  their  own 
territories  as  soon  as  a  stronger  than 
they  should  appear  on  the  political 
stage.  Nor  had  they  long  to  wait  for 
one  who  was  to  enforce  on  an  un¬ 
dreamed-of  scale  the  example  they  had 
themselves  set  of  defiance  to  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  international  right.  Hitherto 
the  boundaries  of  States  had  been  fixed 
by  treaties  which  were,  at  least  in 
theory,  sacred  and  inviolable ;  the 
rights  of  royal  families  to  territorial 
possessions  were  as  indisputable  as  the 
rights  of  private  individuals  to  landed 
estates.  But  with  the  partition  of  Po¬ 
land  and  the  enormous  extension  of 
that  method  of  procedure  by  Napoleon, 
all  this  was  changed.  The  old  ideas 
were  quite  unsettled,  and  thus  the  road 
was  cleared  for  the  new  theory  about 
the  rearrangement  of  States  according 
to  natural — i.e.,  national — boundaries. 
It  was  as  if  the  political  masses  of  Eu¬ 
rope  had  become  fluid  and  were  now 
free  to  crystallize  round  natural  cen-. 
tres  according  to  natural  laws. 

If  Napoleon  supplied  and  directed 
the  material  force  that  swept  away  the 
feudal  notions  on  which  individual 
States  were  based  and  by  which  inter¬ 
national  relations  were  determined,  it 
was  the  speculative  writers  connected 
with  the  French  Revolution  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  spiritual  force  by  diffusing  the 
new  theories  about  the  rights  of  men  and 
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of  nations.  The  democratic  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  French  Revolution 
became  the  nationality  movement,  when 
the  principle  of  “  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity”  was  applied,  not  merely  to 
men  as  individuals,  but  to  men  in  politi¬ 
cal  groups.  The  two  movements  are 
the  same  principle  working  in  different 
spheres.  The  one  has  recast  the  inter¬ 
nal  arrangements  of  a  State  by  substi¬ 
tuting  a  government  representative  of 
the  people  for  a  government  by  a  pater¬ 
nal  autocrat ;  the  other  has  recast  the 
external  relations  of  States  by  substi¬ 
tuting  political  communities  consisting 
of  homogeneous  units  for  incongruous 
masses  bound  together  by  their  forming 
the  hereditary  possessions  of  a  dynastic 
ruler.  The  true  democrat  is  also  an 
advocate  of  the  nationality  principle. 
The  name  Liberal  is  said  to  have  been 
first  applied  on  the  Continent  to  a  na¬ 
tionalist  party,  and  certainly  there  has 
been  the  closest  connection  between 
the  champions  of  popular  freedom  and 
the  champions  of  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  phenomenal  activity  of 
the  nationality  feeling  in  the  present 
century  thus  becomes  less  surprising 
to  those  who  recognize  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  movement  the  inevitable  reac¬ 
tion  against  that  traditional  feudalism 
which  made  the  citizen  a  mere  chattel 
in  the  hands  of  his  lord. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  more  effective  working 
of  this  force  has  been  the  development 
by  railway  and  telegraph  of  facilities 
for  rapid  communication,  so  that  a 
whole  country  is  now  as  compact  and 
condensed  a  mass  as  ever  towns  were 
before.  Just  as  the  feeling  roused  by 
the  communication  of  some  startling 
event  to  a  public  meeting  is  intense  and 
powerful  because  it  is  made  instantane¬ 
ously  and  simultaneously  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  people  :  so  the  feeling 
of  exultation  over  a  victory  or  of  re¬ 
sentment  against  an  insult  is  height¬ 
ened  and  intensified  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  at  the  same  time  shared  by  every 
member  of  the  nation.  Such  a  union 
of  sentiment  occurring  with  every  na¬ 
tional  crisis  brings  out  more  strongly 
the  latent  consciousness  of  national 
unitv,  and  gives  to  a  body-politic  a 
quickness  and  keenness  of  life  alto¬ 
gether  unattainable  where  the  members 


are  separated  so  widely  as  to  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  current  of  feeling  impossible. 

This  movement,  like  every  other  one 
has  dangers  to  be  guarded  against,  and 
disadvantages  to  be  overcome.  In  the 
effort  to  attain  to  a  fuller  and  freer 
play  of  life  by  incorporating  all  that  ig 
akin  and  casting  off  all  that  is  alien, 
there  is  the  danger  of  a  people  narrow¬ 
ing  into  itself  and  becoming  hardened 
against  all  foreign  influence.  The 
effort  to  affirm  one’s  essence,  as  life 
has  been  defined  to  be,  is  laudable 
enough  ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  an  openness  to  foreign 
influence  and  a  ready  acceptance  of 
any  good  from  whatever  source  it 
comes.  To  reject  any  new  thing,  not 
because  it  is  bad,  but  merely  because  it 
is  foreign,  is  a  perversion  of  a  feeling 
excellent  in  itself  both  in  an  individual 
and  in  a  nation — the  determination  to 
be  one’s  self  and  not  merely  the  copy 
of  another. 

But  though  with  a  few  narrow-mind¬ 
ed  people  the  nationality  principle  may 
degenerate  into  particularism  or  even 
into  parish  patriotism,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  really  an  influence  which 
broadens  and  elevates  all  political  feel¬ 
ing.  Once  the  legitimate  demands  of 
a  nation  are  granted,  the  vehement  as¬ 
sertion  of  its  own  distinctness  is  no 
longer  necessary,  and  no  barrier  re¬ 
mains  to  the  development  and  free  play 
of  those  feelings  common  to  humanity 
which,  if  not  counteracted,  would  knit 
together  all  men  by  the  tie  of  brother¬ 
hood  into  one  cosmopolitan  State.  The 
disruption  of  States  which  are  built  up 
on  false  principles  and  by  the  accidents 
of  history  is  not  a  retrograde  step  tow¬ 
ard  a  lower  phase  of  political  develop¬ 
ment,  but  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
entering  upon  the  only  path  of  progress 
toward  the  highest  of  all  political  con¬ 
ceptions— that  of  a  world-state.  Only 
by  fulness  of  life  in  the  minutest  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  body  can  we  hope  to  attain 
to  the  perfect  life  of  the  whole.  Thus, 
when  the  nationality  principle  is  car¬ 
ried  out  to  its  logical  development,  it 
leads  on  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations 
and  the  ”  federation  of  the  world.”  If 
the  nationality  movement  sums  up  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
solidarity  bids  fair  to  sum  up  that  of 
the  twentieth. —  Westminster  Review. 
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BY  WILLIAM  E.  BEAR. 


Among  the  statements  of  circum¬ 
stances  contributory  to  agricultural 
depression  made  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Agriculture  there  is  one, 
and  one  only,  for  which  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  novelty  can  be  claimed.  With 
foreign  competition,  currency  compli¬ 
cations,  bad  seasons,  burdens  on  land, 
excessive  and  preference  railway 
charges,  the  lack  of  security  for  ten¬ 
ants’  capital,  restrictions  on  freedom 
of  cultivation  and  sale  of  produce,  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  adulterated  products 
as  genuine  and  of  imported  goods  as 
British,  and  other  grievances  of  the 
unfortunate  farmer,  the  public  have 
long  been  familiar.  But  quite  a  new 
claim  was  made  upon  their  attention 
when  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  formerly  a 
Liverpool  produce  broker,  published 
his  “  Commercial  Gambling”  (Samp¬ 
son  Low  &  Co.),  thoroughly  exposing 
a  system  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  existing  depres¬ 
sion  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  His 
book  and  his  speeches  before  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  created  so  great  an  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  invited  to  give 
evidence  upon  his  subject  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 
That  evidence  will  not  be  published 
for  some  time  to  come  ;  but  there  is 
no  need  to  wait  for  it  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  subject. 

Although,  as  just  stated,  the  subject 
of  gambling  in  the  markets  is  new  to 
the  general  public  in  this  country,  it  is 
not  so  to  men  engaged  in  the  grain 
trade  and  other  branches  of  commerce, 
or  to  writers  who  have  had  to  study 
commercial  affairs.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
G.  T.  Turner,  a  well-known  writer  on 
the  grain  trade,  was  the  first  person  in 
this  country  to  call  attention  to  the 
gambling  system  which,  at  the  time, 
although  only  in  its  infancy  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  introduced  in 
this  country  in  connection  with  corn, 
had  already  done  much  to  disturb  the 
current  of  legitimate  trade.  From  that 
time — which  must  have  been  fully  ten 
years  ago — to  the  present  the  subject 
has  frequently  engaged  my  attention. 


and  I  have  collected  a  great  mass  of 
evidence  upon  it,  mainly  from  Ameri¬ 
can  sources.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
exposures  made  by  various  writers  in 
connection  with  a  great  agitation 
against  the  system  in  America,  and 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith  in  this  country, 
had  attracted  my  attention,  that  I 
became  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  produced  by  it. 
About  a  year  ago  I  published  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Journal 
an  article  in  which  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  gambling  system  were 
stated  with  an  honest  attempt  at  im¬ 
partiality,  followed  by  a  summing-up, 
m  accordance  with  what  seemed  to  me 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  evi¬ 
dence,  strongly  against  the  system. 
Since  that  time  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  fresh  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  leading  Americans  interested 
in  it,  including  some  striking  evidence 
given  before  a  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  appointed  to  investigate  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  ;  and  as  the  topic  has 
not  vet  had  a  place  in  any  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Reviews,  the  paper  now  presented 
has  been  written  to  place  the  facts  and 
arguments  relating  to  it  as  clearly  and 
succinctly  as  possible  before  readers 
who  do  not  see  agricultural  publica¬ 
tions.  In  its  details  the  subject  is  one 
of  great  intricacy  ;  but  its  leading  facts 
are  simple  enough,  and  they  distinctly 
indicate  the  evil  which  it  is  desirable 
to  expose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  historical  retrospect  of 
what  is  known  as  the  “  option”  or 
“future”  system  of  trading.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state  that,  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years,  it  has  become  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  United  States  and  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  that  it  has  made  some  head¬ 
way  in  London  and  two  or  three 
Continental  towns.  It  affects  a  few 
commodities  other  than  agricultural 
products  ;  but  as  it  is  only  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  that  1  have  studied  the 
subject,  my  remarks  will  be  confined 
to  that  connection.  As  defined  in  an 
article  previously  mentioned,  the  most 
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important  features  of  the  system  are 
the  forestalling  of  crops  before  they  are 
grown  ;  the  sale  for  future  delivery  of 
goods  which  the  sellers  do  not  possess  ; 
an  enormous  amount  of  re-selling  with¬ 
out  the  transfer  of  commodities  ;  ram¬ 
pant  speculation  ;  a  method  of  “  hedg¬ 
ing”  conducted  after  the  professional 
betting-man’s  plan  of  book-making ; 
and  the  establishment  of  clearing¬ 
houses  in  which  a  daily  or  weekly  set¬ 
tlement  of  sums  due  on  variations  in 
prices  is  effected.  To  the  legitimate 
speculation  which  goes  on  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  no  objection  is  made.  No  one 
wants  to  prevent  the  actual  owner  of 
goods  from  selling  them  for  future  de¬ 
livery  at  a  fixed  price.  But  the  essence 
of  the  system,  which  is  the  great  evil 
of  it,  is  this — that  those  who  engage  in 
it,  while  nominally  trading  in  com¬ 
modities,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  are  simply  betting  upon  fu¬ 
ture  prices.  If  they  did  this  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  gambling  “  hells”  it  might  not 
matter  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  commodities  concerned  ;  but  the 
mischief  is  that  this  betting  is  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  business  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  markets,  and  that  it  completely 
controls  the  price  quotations  issued. 
This  is  the  case  in  all  the  great  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  United  States  and  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  these  markets  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  rule  the  prices  of  grain  and  cotton 
in  the  whole  world. 

At  present  there  is,  in  effect,  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  “  option”  and  a 
“future.”  Before  the  open  gambling 
that  was  carried  on  in  the  United  States 
became  too  great  a  scandal  to  be  toler¬ 
ated,  an  “option”  was  a  contract  se¬ 
curing  the  privilege  of  buying  or  selling 
a  given  quantity  of  a  certain  commod¬ 
ity  at  a  future  date,  or  within  a  future 
period,  at  a  fixed  price,  but  without 
any  obligation  of  receiving  if  the  buyer 
had  the  option,  or  of  delivering  if  the 
seller  had  that  privilege.  The  settle¬ 
ment,  if  no  delivery  took  place,  was 
one  of  the  difference  in  prices  between 
the  fixed  rate  at  which  the  contract 
was  made  and  the  market  price  at  the 
period  of  maturity.  A  “  future”  was 
then  a  similar  contract  to  be  complet¬ 
ed  by  delivery.  But  now,  in  all  the 
great  American  markets,  the  rule  is 
that  delivery  must  always  be  “  contem¬ 
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plated,”  so  that  an  “  option,”  as  de- 
fined  above,  and  as  defined  in  the  Anti- 
Option  Bill  now  before  the  American 
Legislature,  is  an  illicit  contract. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
in  nine  out  of  ten,  if  not  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  these  contracts, 
whether  they  are  styled  “  options”  or 
“futures,”  no  delivery  takes  place. 
The  seller  does  not  possess,  or  expect  to 
possess,  what  he  nominally  sells,  and 
the  buyer  does  not  intend  to  receive 
what  he  nominally  purchases.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rule  of  the 
American  exchanges  is  a  mere  blind, 
and  that  its  wholesale  evasion  is  per¬ 
fectly  well  known  and  tolerated.  The 
only  effect  of  the  rule  is  that  the  seller, 
in  some  markets,  may  insist  on  deliv¬ 
ery  ;  or  the  buyer  on  receiving,  if  he 
chooses  ;  but  such  insistence  is  extreme¬ 
ly  rare.  Thus,  although  the  only  option 
recognized  openly  by  the  American 
produce  exchanges  is  that  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  particular  day  in  a  given  month 
or  montlis  upon  which  the  contract  is 
to  be  terminated  and  delivery  to  take 
place,  in  effect  there  is  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  between  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  that  they  will  settle  without 
delivery.  There  are  genuine  forward 
sales  of  grain  and  other  commodities, 
chiefly  for  export,  but  they  are  not 
styled  “  options”  or  “  futures.” 

In  confirmation  of  the  statement 
that  delivery  hardly  ever  takes  place 
under  a  contract  of  the  kind  referred 
to,  the  evidence  of  a  great  number  of 
authorities  might  be  stated  ;  but  that 
of  four  will  suffice,  because  the  fact  is 
not  disputed  by  any  one  conversant 
with  the  subject.  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis, 
of  Peotone,  Kansas,  a  farmer  and  stat¬ 
istician,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  gambling  system  in  the 
United  States,  has  informed  me  that, 
in  his  country,  there  is  no  delivery  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 
Equally  emphatic  is  the  statement 
made  by  a  strong  defender  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  Mr.  W.  0.  Brown,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Isaac  Harter  &  Co.,  of  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  Mr.  Brown 
said  :  “  When  we  buy  futures  we  do  not 
have  any  idea  of  having  the  wheat  de¬ 
livered  to  us  in  Toledo,  and  when  we 
sell  we  have  no  idea  ourselves  of  deliv- 
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erin*^  tlie  wheat.”  As  to  England, 
Mr.°C.  W.  Smith,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  option  business  as  a  broker  for 
many  years  at  Liverpool,  estimates  that 
delivery  does  not  take  place  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  ;  while  a 
gentleman  whose  name  would  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  that  of  one  of  the  highest  au- 
'thorities,  answering  a  question  of  mine 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  option  sys¬ 
tem  in  London,  said  that  the  buyer 
could  demand  delivery,  but  that  no 
one  ever  did  demand  it.  I  may  add 
that  I  possess  the  rules  under  which 
the  system  is  conducted  in  Liverpool, 
London,  and  some  of  the  principal 
markets  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  all  provide  for  settlement  without 
the  delivery  of  commodities. 

The  articles  subjected  to  the  option 
system  in  America  are  wheat,  maize, 
oats,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  and  |)etroleum  ;  in  England  they 
are  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  beet  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  silk,  and  silver.  Iron,  tin, 
and  copper  warrants  are  somewhat 
similar  to  options,  but,  I  am  informed, 
are  less  open  to  serious  objection.  In 
this  article  it  wdll  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  system  in  relation  to  wheat  and 
cotton. 

Let  us  take  an  illustrative  case  of  an 
option.  A  sells  to  B  nominally  10,000 
bushels  of  Xo.  2  American  red  winter 
wheat  at  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  Decem¬ 
ber  delivery,  at  seller’s  option.  The 
last  three  words  mean  that  A  will  have 
the  choice  of  the  particular  day  in  De¬ 
cember  when  the  contract  will  be  set¬ 
tled.  He  will  select  the  day  on  which 
be  thinks  the  price  will  probably  be 
lowest.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  that  the  contract  matures  with¬ 
out  any  intermediate  complications,  and 
that  on  the  1st  of  December  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  is 
sixty-five  cents  a  bushel,  with  a  proba¬ 
bility  of  an  advance.  A  will  then  set¬ 
tle  on  the  date  named,  and  if  he  does 
not  deliver  the  wheat  (as  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  he  will  not)  he  will  have  to  pay 
B  ten  thousand  times  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  contract  price  per  bushel  and 
the  price  on  December  1 — namely,  five 
hundred  dollars.  If  the  price  on  De¬ 
cember  1  be  fifty-five  cents  a  bushel, 
and  not  likely  to  go  lower,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  B  five  hundred  dollars. 


Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  transaction 
is,  to  all  effects  and  purposes,  the  same 
as  a  simple  bet  on  the  price  of  wheat  in 
December.  Suppose  that  A  had  said 
to  B,  “  I  will  bet  you  ten  thousand 
times  the  difference  between  sixty  cents 
a  bushel  and  the  price  of  No.  2  red  winter 
wheat  on  any  day  in  December  that  I 
select,  I  to  pay  you  if  the  price  is  high¬ 
er,  and  you  to  pay  me  if  it  is  lower  on 
the  day  when  I  shall  determine  the 
wager,”  and  B  had  accepted  the  offer, 
the  settlement  would  have  been  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  option. 

But  an  ojition  does  not  usually  oper¬ 
ate  in  this  simple  manner.  In  the  first 
place,  either  A  or  B  may  require  the 
other  to  “  put  up”  what  is  called  an 
“  original  margin,”  as  an  insurance 
against  being  unable  to  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  prices.  Sometimes  each  puts 
up  a  margin  ;  but  this  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  standing  of  the  persons, 
and  frequently  it  happens  that  only  the 
less  substantial  man  of  the  two  is  re¬ 
quired  to  find  the  security.  The  mar¬ 
gin  is  paid  to  some  official  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  or  to  a  bank.  This,  however, 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
transactions.  In  all  option  markets 
there  are  daily  or  weekly  settlements, 
and  on  each  settlement  day,  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  the  wheat  has  fluctuated, 
the  person  against  whom  the  change  is 
has  to  put  up  an  additional  margin,  if 
required  to  do  so,  or  to  allow  the  other 
party  to  take  back  some  of  the  margin 
that  he  has  previously  paid.  These 
differences  are  paid  by  one  party  to  a 
contract  to  the  other  in  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Smith  states ;  while  in  America,  1 
understand,  the  usual  practice  is  to  put 
up  or  withdraw  margins.  The  result 
is  the  same,  however,  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  method  of  settling  differences  from 
day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week,  is  of 
no  consequence.  But  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  payments  which  would  take  place 
if  each  jiair  of  contractors  settled  every 
daily  or  weekly  difference  in  prices 
directly  are  minimized  in  the  clearing¬ 
house  connected  with  every  option  mar¬ 
ket.  The  differences  are  “  rung  out,” 
so  that  if  A  owes  B  fifty  dollars  and  0 
owes  A  thirty  dollars,  and  B  owes  0 
sixty  dollars,  A  would  pay  twenty,  and 
B  would  pay  ten  dollars  to  C  ;  and  so 
on  among  hundreds  of  dealers,  the 
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actual  number  of  payments  being  much 
more  reduced  in  proportion  than  in  the 
case  of  A,  B,  and  C  by  balancing  debtor 
and  creditor  accounts  among  the  whole 
number. 

It  is  estimated  by  high  authorities 
that  about  ninety  times  the  quantity  of 
wheat  produced  in  America  in  a  year  is 
nominally  sold  in  that  country  during 
the  twelve  months.  That  this  is  not  a 
case  of  selling  and  reselling  particular 
lots  of  wheat  is  proved  by  evidence 
showing  that  in  a  particular  year  only 
9.8  per  cent,  of  all'the  wheat  and  maize 
produced  in  the  United  States  reached 
the  markets  in  which  the  option  sys¬ 
tem  prevails.  As  wheat  is  much  more 
extensively  dealt  with  in  options  than 
maize  is,  it  is  certain  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  wheat  which  entered  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  question  was  very  much  less 
than  that  of  wheat  and  maize  together. 
Yet  these  markets  rule  the  prices  for 
all  the  wheat  and  maize  produced.  In 
other  words,  the  prices  of  fictitious 
grain  determine  the  value  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  actual  produce.  This  is  what 
Americans  call  “  wind-selling,”  or  the 
sale  of  “  wind- wheat.”  More  correct¬ 
ly  it  might  be  styled  the  sale  of  paper 
wheat.  Mr.  Davis  declares  that  more 
wheat  has  been  nominally  sold  in  New 
York  in  one  day  than  could  be  delivered 
in  twelve  months.  The  commissions  to 
brokers  on  fictitious  sales  of  wheat,  he 
complains,  reach  five  million  dollars  per 
annum,  to  say  nothing  of  “  margins,” 
and  he  believes  that  this  great  sum 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  farm¬ 
ers,  while  it  is  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  loss  which  they  suffer  under  the 
option  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  enormous 
amount  of  fictitious  selling  must  have 
a  great  effect  upon  the  price  of  wheat 
at  times,  if  not  permanently,  even  if 
there  were  nothing  more  in  it  than 
straightforward  gambling.  That  its 
tendency  usually  is  to  lower  prices  is 
the  opinion  of  producers  aud  consum¬ 
ers  alike  in  America ;  for,  while  the 
farmers  are  almost  unanimous  in  desir¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  the  option  system,  the 
people  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
oppose  interference  with  it  because 
they  fear  that  the  result  would  be  to 
raise  the  price  of  bread.  But  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  very  far  from  being  one  of 
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straightforward  gambling.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  one  in  which  trickery  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  kind  is  exalted  into 
a  science.  An  American  produce  broker 
of  long  experience,  writing  to  me  on 
this  question,  says  of  the  professional 
dealers  in  options  :  “  Some  of  their 
methods  are  as  infamous  and  thievish 
as  those  of  the  lowest  blackleg  gam. 
bier — no  better  than  those  of  the  gam¬ 
bler  who  uses  marked  cards  on  the 
greenhorn,  and  carries  a  supply  of  aces 
in  his  sleeves.” 

Let  me  describe  one  of  the  common 
tricks  of  these  great  gamblers  who 
carry  on  their  operations  under  the 
guise  of  trade.  The  members  of  a 
powerful  “  ring”  of  dealers  find  that 
they  have  b.  en  selling  options  so  heavily 
that  a  sudden  reduction  in  prices  is 
necessary  for  their  safety,  and  will  be 
highly  profitable  to  them.  To  effect 
this  object  they  resort  to  what  are 
called  “  wash  sales,”  or  fictitious  sales 
between  members  of  the  syndicate,  in 
which  no  money  actually  changes 
hands.  By  employing  two  sets  of 
brokers,  they  can  sell  nominally  to 
each  other  a  million  bushels  of  wheat 
in  a  day  at  a  reduced  price,  and  so 
create  a  temporary  panic,  and  bring 
down  market  quotations  in  all  the  corn 
exchanges  of  America.  The  brokers 
selling  and  those  employed  to  buy  are 
duly  instructed  as  to  quantities  and 
prices.  If  the  plot  succeeds  well 
enough,  the  members  of  the  syndicate 
may  be  able  to  force  the  scattered  per¬ 
sons  who  have  bought  options  of  them 
to  close  their  contracts  on  terms  highly 
advantageous  to  the  sellers,  because  the 
former,  or  many  of  them,  are  unable  to 
pay  on  large  quantities  the  difference 
in  price  suddenly  created.  In  any  case 
the  plotters  reap  a  temporary  profit. 
Then,  having  lowered  prices  and  “  un¬ 
loaded”  themselves  profitably,  they  at 
once  buy  in  heavily  at  the  reduced 
prices,  causing  a  recovery  in  values, 
which  enables  them  to  “  hedge”  most 
advantageously  by  selling  options  at  the 
advance.  Then,  once  more,  they  are 
ready  for  another  “  wash  sale.” 

A  single  dealer  of  large  resources  can 
often  manipulate  the  market  at  his 
pleasure.  When  he  wants  to  effect  a 
temporary  reduction  in  prices  ho  in¬ 
structs  several  brokers  to  sell  options 
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for  him  furiously  at  the  best  prices  they 
can  get.  The  natural  result  is  a  gradual 
drop  in  prices,  which  often  goes  on  after 
the  trickster  has  finished  selling,  thus 
enabling  him  to  effect  advantageous 
settlements  on  his  new  as  well  as  on  his 
old  contracts,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
buy  in  heavily  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  at  which  he  has  sold.  His  heavy 
buying  helps  prices  up  once  more,  and 
when  he  thinks  they  will  go  no  higher, 
be  sells  all  he  can  once  more  at  the  ad¬ 
vance,  after  which  he  is  again  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  fall,  and  does  what  he  can  to 
produce  it. 

Such  are  the  common  dealings  of 
professional  option  “  operators.  ”  They 
are  less  honest  than  those  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  betting  man  who  “  makes  his 
book”  without  plotting  to  influence 
the  “  odds”  to  suit  his  purposes,  and 
are  more  akin  to  the  tricks  of  rascals 
who  bet  against  horses,  and  then  bribe 
men  to  drug  them  or  jockeys  to  “  pull” 
them.  In  effect,  they  bet  on  market 
quotations,  and  then  plot  to  manipu¬ 
late  those  quotations  in  their  own  favor 
by  means  of  fictitious  sales  and  similar 
tricks. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  those  who  deal  in 
options  are  guilty  of  such  tricks.  On 
the  contrary,  the  thousands  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  millers  who  sell  options  sell 
them  only  by  way  of  insurance  against 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  grain  which  they 
have  actually  bought.  In  other  words, 
having  bought  re^  wheat,  they  “  hedge” 
against  loss  upon  it  by  selling  “  paper 
wheat.”  This  method  of  using  the 
option  system  is  the  only  shadow  of 
excuse  for  it,  but  not  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
cuse.  Why  should  the  professional 
book-maker’s  system  be  necessary  in 
respect  of  one  description  of  merchan¬ 
dise  more  than  in  that  of  another  ?  If 
the  importer  or  other  large  buyer  of 
barley,  peas,  or  beans,  can  do  without 
“  hedging,”  why  not  the  importer  or 
holder  of  wheat?  And  what  is  there 
peculiar  about  the  fiesh  of  the  pig  that 
renders  gambling  in  connection  with  it 
necessary,  when  beef  and  mutton  are 
bought  and  sold  far  more  extensively 
without  a  resort  to  uncommercial 
tricks  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  trickery 
of  the  system  in  great  measure  creates 
the  risks  to  provide  against  which 


that  system  is  now  declared  neces¬ 
sary. 

Defenders  of  the  option  system  de¬ 
clare  that,  as  grain  is  all  ready  for  sale 
at  one  period  of  the  year,  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  cannot  afford  to  hold  it  long,  it  is 
highly  advantageous  that  those  who  are 
willing  to  buy  and  hold  it  should  be 
able  to  do  so  safely  by  “  hedging” 
against  a  possible  fall  in  prices.  They 
.even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  wheat 
sold  in  the  autumn  could  not  he  held 
by  merchants  or  millers  without  some 
such  device  as  the  option  system.  The 
answer  is,  that  there  was  no  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  wheat  before  the 
system  in  question  came  into  vogue 
than  there  is  now.  If  farmers  then 
held  their  wheat  longer  than  they  hold 
it  now,  they  did  so  to  their  advantage  ; 
for  a  system  which  tempts  them  to 
flood  the  markets  with  their  produce 
at  one  period  of  the  year  must  tend  to 
a  reduction  in  its  value.  Bankers  ad¬ 
vance  money  to  merchants  who  hold 
wheat,  on  the  security  of  it,  and  why 
should  they  not  do  the  same  to  farm¬ 
ers  ?  The  wheat  could  be  stored  in  the 
elevators  on  farmers’  account  as  well 
as  on  that  of  merchants  or  millers. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  if  the  option 
system  were  abolished,  millers  and 
speculators  would  only  buy  wheat  to 
hold  for  some  months  to  come  at  such 
an  extremely  low  price  as  would  secure 
them  against  a  fall,  also  that  farmers 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  combinations 
of  millers  ;  but  no  reason  is  given  to 
show  why  this  should  be  the  case  if  it 
was  not  so  in  the  old  times.  In  1880, 
when  the  option  system  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  as  far  as  wheat  is  concerned, 
there  was  as  much  to  deal  with  in  the 
United  States  as  there  is  now,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
it  at  much  higher  prices  than  are  cur¬ 
rent  to-day.  At  the  earlier  period 
genuine  speculation  by  capitalists  was 
sufficient  to  insure  plenty  of  buyers  of 
wheat  at  any  period  of  the  year  ; 
whereas  now  capital  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  wheat  trade  by  the  gambling 
and  trickery  that  go  on  in  connection 
with  it.  Men  did  not  fear  to  speculate 
in  holding  wheat  when  they  felt  sure 
that  prices  would  be  regulated  by  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  ;  but  now  that  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  are  the  sport  of  gam- 
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biers  and  tricksters,  the  man  of  sub¬ 
stance  fears  to  risk  his  capital.  If  he 
buys  largely  to  hold,  he  must  “  hedge,” 
and  his  “  hedging”  runs  down  prices 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  com¬ 
bination  of  millers  could.  American 
farmers,  almost  to  a  man,  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  the  dire  disasters 
put  forward  to  frighten  them  by  the 
men  who,  as  they  believe,  have  done 
much  to  ruin  them.  They  are  right, 
as  the  general  tendency  of  the  option 
system  is  to  reduce  prices. 

How  can  the  offer  of  ten  times  as 
much  wheat  as  is  produced  fail  to  re¬ 
duce  its  market  value?  It  is  said  that 
there  are  as  many  buyers  as  sellers,  and 
that  offers  to  buy  ten  times  as  much 
wheat  as  is  produced  counteract  the 
offers  to  sell.  This  is  not  true  as  far 
as  the  effect  on  prices  is  concerned. 
There  are  always  buyers  of  wheat  at  a 
price.  If  the  markets  are  flooded  with 
actual  wheat,  there  are  buyers,  but  only 
at  very  low  prices.  No  one  would  con¬ 
tend  that,  if  the  supply  of  wheat  were 
doubled,  the  price  would  not  be  low¬ 
ered,  because  there  would  be  as  many 
buyers  as  sellers.  How,  then,  can  it 
be  argued  that  to  flood  the  markets 
with  fictitious  wheat  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  prices  ?  When  half  a  million 
bushels  of  wheat  are  sold  in  an  ex¬ 
change  on  a  particular  day,  no  one  can 
tell  how  much  is  actual  and  how  much 
fictitious  wheat.  The  defenders  of  the 
option  system  declare  that  delivery  is 
always  “  contemplated,”  that  any  buyer 
of  an  option  can  insist  on  delivery. 
Surely,  then,  the  creation  of  a  ficti¬ 
tious  superabundance,  which  is  sold  as 
if  it  were  a  real  one,  must  depreciate 
prices. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  that  the  tendency  of 
the  option  system  is  to  reduce  the  value 
of  any  commodity  dealt  in  under  it. 
The  “  bears,”  whose  interest  it  is  to 
run  down  prices,  have  an  immensely 
greater  influence  upon  the  markets  than 
those  who  rank  as  “  bulls”  have.  The 
former  are  professional  dealers  in 
options,  and  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  the 
sptem  ;  whereas  a  large  number  of 
those  who  are  counted  as  “  bulls”  are 
merchants  and  millers  who  buy  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  trade  and  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  manipulate  the  markets. 


Others  who,  as  buyers,  are  reckoned 
as  ‘‘  bulls,”  immediately  sell  options 
against  the  wheat  they  have  purchased 
and  often  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  gain  more  by  a  fall  in  price  than 
by  a  rise.  If,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
they  buy  beyond  their  means,  they  are 
the  most  needy  of  sellers  of  options, 
and  consequently  do  as  much  as  any 
class  of  men  to  depreciate  prices. 
Thus,  a  great  number  of  buyers,  who 
under  the  old  system  would  have  been 
interested  in  an  advance  of  price,  are 
now  either  indifferent  or  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  fall. 

To  illustrate  this  portion  of  myargn- 
ment  more  fully,  let  me  compare  the 
old  system  with  the  new  one.  Under 
the  former,  not  only  the  farmers,  but 
also  all  who  bought  of  them,  were  in- 
terested  in  advancing  prices,  and  there 
was  no  class  of  “  bears”  in  the  grain 
trade.  Under  the  new  system,  where 
it  is  rampant,  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  only  large  class  of  men  interested 
in  steadily  advancing  prices  is  that  of 
the  farmers,  who  do  not  manipulate 
the  markets  in  any  way  ;  while  the 
men  who  buy  their  grain  “  hedge” 
against  a  fall  in  price  by  selling  op¬ 
tions,  and  there  are  hordes  of  “  bears” 
and  “  scalpers”  who  are  constantly  try¬ 
ing  to  create  panics.  That  this  is  a 
true  statement  no  one  can  deny,  and  it 
absolutely  proves  that,  so  far  as  prices 
can  be  depreciated  by  market  transac¬ 
tions,  the  new  system  is  worse  for  pro¬ 
ducers  than  the  old-  one.  It  may  be 
rejoined  that  the  men  who  buy  the 
options  are  “  bulls,”  as  they  are  Inter¬ 
ested  in  an  advance.  Temporarily  they 
are  so  ;  but  on  the  flrst  chance  of  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  trifling  advance  they,  in  their 
turn,  “  hedge”  by  selling  options,  and 
thus  become  “  bears.” 

In  short,  the  professional  option- 
dealer  finds  his  greatest  gain  in  a  fall¬ 
ing  market  interrupted  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  partial  recovery,  and  to  produce 
such  a  state  of  affairs  all  his  capital, 
ingenuity,  and  trickery  are  commonly 
directed,  with  fatal  success  as  a  rule. 

But,  I  may  be  asked.  What  about 
“  corners”  ?  Well,  “  corners”  in  wheat 
have  very  rarely  been  successful,  and 
they  have  invariably  been  followed  by 
panics,  whether  successful  or  not  to  the 
speculator  or  syndicate  who  made  them. 
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So  long  «as  a  “  corner”  exists,  every  one 
not  interested  in  its  success  is  afraid  of 
the  results  of  its  collapse,  and  for  that 
reason  prices  have  hardly  ever  been 
forced  up  for  more  than  a  few  weeks 
by  a  “  corner”  in  wheat. 

No  doubt,  in  a  period  of  actual 
scarcity,  prices  would  rise  in  spite  of 
all  the  ”  bears  but  the  option  sys¬ 
tem  would  still  tell  against  a  continu¬ 
ous  advance,  because  buyers,  knowing 
well  how  markets  can  be  manipulated, 
would  be  as  anxious  as  ever  to 
“  hedge,”  and  therefore  needy  sellers 
of  options.  In  his  “  Commercial  Gam¬ 
bling,”  Mr.  Smith  points  out  that  im¬ 
porters  and  other  buyers  of  wheat  are 
often  in  difficulties  in  a  rising  market, 
as  they  may  be  constrained  to  buy  back 
the  options  they  have  sold,  not  being 
able  to  realize  their  actual  wheat  quick¬ 
ly  enough  on  the  same  parity  of  value 
as  options  have  acquired.  Or,  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  to  pay  differences  or  “  mar¬ 
gins”  on  their  options,  they  may  be 
compelled  to  sell  their  wheat,  or  part 
of  it,  at  the  best  price  they  can  get  in 
an  emergency.  As  a  rule,  an  importer 
can  take  his  time  in  buying  wheat, 
waiting  for  a  downward  turn  in  price  ; 
but,  unless  he  is  a  man  of  considerable 
capital,  he  is  often  a  compulsory  seller 
of  real  or  fictitious  grain,  and  cannot 
wait  for  a  rise  ;  and  one  of  the  evils  of 
the  option  system  is  the  encouragement 
it  affords  to  trading  to  a  great  extent 
with  a  small  amount  of  capital. 

One  of  the  most  potent  influences  of 
the  gambling  system  in  depreciating 
value  is  this— that  to  a  great  extent  it 
has  driven  men  of  capital  out  of  the 
markets  by  introducing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  unscrupulous  gamblers,  many  of 
whom  are  “  men  of  straw.”  Any  one 
who  can  raise  £25  for  a  “  margin”  can 
sell  five  thousand  bushels  of  paper 
wheat  in  America.  If  the  market  goes 
against  him,  he  may  become  a  de¬ 
faulter,  and  hundreds  of  impecunious 
men  are  often  unable  to  meet  their  lia¬ 
bilities  when  a  considerable  fluctuation 
of  prices  occurs.  Their  failures  are 
kept  quiet,  however,  to  avoid  the  scan¬ 
dal  that  would  be  created  by  making 
them  bankrupt.  In  Liverpool  and 
London,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
I  am  assured,  defaulters  in  the  option 
business  are  never,  or  hardly  ever, 


made  bankrupts,  although  they  may  be 
suspended  from  operating  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  a  few  months.  Even  men  of 
considerable  capital  often  “  plunge” 
and  come  to  grief  in  the  madly  specu¬ 
lative  struggle  that  is  constantly  going 
on.  Thus  it  happens  that  substantial 
men  who  desire  to  do  business  honestly 
are  afraid  to  trade  in  markets  in  whicii 
there  are  pitfalls  on  every  side.  If 
they  lose,  they  have  to  pay  in  full  ;  but 
they  have  no  security  as  to  receiving 
what  is  due  to  them  when  they  win. 
Proverbially  there  is  nothing  so  timid 
as  capital,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  it  has  been  driven  out  of 
the  wheat  trade  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  gambling  system.  Anything  that 
makes  a  great  number  of  men  default¬ 
ers,  and  creates  frequent  panics,  must 
be  bad  for  trade,  and  must  depreciate 
the  prices  of  commodities  dealt  with  in 
a  trade  so  affected. 

The  preceding  remarks,  describing 
the  results  of  market  gambling  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  wheat,  refer  mainly  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  United  States  and  Liv¬ 
erpool.  Too  many  British  importers 
take  part  in  option  dealing  for  the  sake 
of  “hedging;”  but  it  is  satisfaetory 
to  state  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
merchants  in  Mark  Lane  set  them¬ 
selves  resolutely  against  the  abominable 
system,  and  regard  any  firm  taking  part 
in  it  with  suspicion.  On  the  Baltic, 
the  importer’s  market  in  London, 
option  dealing  takes  place,  and  the 
men  who  deal  in  options  have  their 
Produce  Exchange  and  Clearing-house. 
It  is  considered  on  Mark  Lane,  how¬ 
ever,  somewhat  “  shady”  to  belong  to 
the  comparatively  small  clique  in  Lon¬ 
don  who  have  ^opted  the  American 
fashion  of  dealing  in  grain. 

With  respect  to  cotton,  the  gambling 
system  has  produced  a  state  of  affairs 
even  worse  than  that  which  affects 
wheat,  partly  because  the  cotton  crop 
is  more  manageable  than  the  wheat 
crop  IS,  being  grown  in  fewer  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  very  striking  evidence  was 
recently  given  in  relation  to  cotton  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  before  the  Sena¬ 
torial  Committee  previously  referred 
to.  One  buyer  of  cotton  said  :  “  Fu¬ 
tures”  (this  term  was  used  instead  of 
options  by  most  of  the  witnesses,  but 
there  is  no  difference  in  effect  between 
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an  option  and  a  future)  “  make  mar¬ 
kets  more  irregular — changes  more 
sudden  and  frequent.  Futures  can 
make  prices  rise  or  fall  independent  of 
supply  and  demand.  Now  York  can 
depress  prices,  or  vice  versd.'*  The  re¬ 
port  of  testimony  from  another  buyer, 
given  in  a  condensed  and  elliptical 
form,  is  as  follows  : 

“  Fatures  wield  a  bad  effect  on  the  whole 
country,  especially  the  cotton  section  ;  tend 
to  lower  prices  ;  take  all  speculation  off  actual 
cotton.  Not  one  bale  in  a  thousand  is  ever 
delivered  ;  it  is  simply  betting  in  prices— just 
gambling.  Although  New  York  is  one  of  the 
smallest  spot  markets  for  cotton  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  sells  very  little  actual  cotton,  market 
quotations  are  regulated  by  that  market.  Fu¬ 
tures  are  not  so  fair  as  a  game  of  cards,  be¬ 
cause  New  York,  so  to  say,  shuffles  and  deals, 
knows  what  she  is  dealing,  and  knows  how  to 
win  ;  the  other  man  don't.  Southern  people 
mostly  buy.  They  lose  about  eight  times  out 
of  ten,  and  New  York  has  all  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  money.  She  has  the  power, 
the  money,  the  machinery,  and  its  control, 
and  manipulates  the  whole  trade.  All  this 
tends  to  lower  the  market.  It  has  almost 
bankrupted  the  cotton-growers.  Plantations 
can  hardly  be  let  now.  Dealing  in  fatures 
disqualifies  men  for  legitimate  business.  Noth¬ 
ing  so  much  debauches  our  young  men.  They 
take  their  own  money  and  that  of  others. 
They  hope  to  get  rich  in  a  day  without  work.” 

A  factor  said  : 

**  The  general  result  of  futures  is  very  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  South.  New  York  manufactures 
literature,  sends  special  dispatches  to  daily 
papers,  floods  the  country  with  reports  favor¬ 
able  to  higher  prices,  stimulates  speculative 
sentiment,  gets  people  baying  futures.  Hav¬ 
ing  attained  their  point,  they  jump  on  the 
market  and  depress  it.  The  amount  of  money 
thus  lost  to  the  South  is  simply  fabulous. 
Not  one  deal  in  five  hundred  in  which  deliv¬ 
ery  is  made.  From  100,000  to  500,000  bales 
in  futures  are  sold  per  day  in  New  York.  Not 
one-hnndredth  part  ever  passes  under  the 
scale.  The  idea  is  to  settle  differences.  It 
tends  to  depress  prices  while  the  crop  is 
being  marketed.” 

Other  witnesses  explained  what  is 
intimated  above  as  to  the  control  of 
prices  in  New  York,  declaring  that  the 
dealers  in  that  market  were  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  raise  or  lower  prices  to  suit 
them  at  various  times,  by  means  of  the 
gambling  system.  One  man  declared 
that  the  South  had  been  defrauded  of 
five  hundred  million  dollars  during  the 
last  twenty  years  (the  system  began 
much  sooner  in  connection  with  cotton 
than  with  wheat)  by  the  future  system, 
adding  :  “  It  has  wrecked  thousands 
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of  merchants,  thousands  of  young  men 
and  brought  financial  ruin  and  moral 
wreck.  It  has  produced  more  embez¬ 
zlement  and  forgery  than  all  other  iu- 
fluences,  and  weakened  business  confi¬ 
dence.” 

I  might  fill  pages  of  this  Review 
with  similar  evidence,  showing  how 
legitimate  trading  has  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  the  gambling  sys¬ 
tem,  and  how  outsiders  are  victimized 
by  the  New  York  “  rings”  of  trick¬ 
sters.  But  I  must  content  myself  with 
one  more  quotation,  taking  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  banker : 

”  Futures  have  been  very  injurious  to  this 
country,  fluaucially,  morally,  socially,  relig. 
iously,  and  in  every  other  way.  No  man  can 
make  any  calculation  upon  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton,  as  formerly.  Then  he  could  estimate 
probable  production  and  consumption,  and 
form  some  idea  of  legitimate  price.  Now, 
when  a  hundred  times  more  can  be  sold  than 
is  raised,  yon  can  never  tell  what  the  result  ig 
going  to  be.  Men  are  afraid  to  buy  cotton. 
Last  year  nearly  every  young  man  in  town 
pitched  into  futures  and  lost.  It  is  gambling, 
and  is  making  a  nation  of  gamblers.  I  think 
it  is  the  worst  sort  of  gambling.  Young  men 
go  into  it  when  they  would  not  go  into  any 
other  sort — genteel  gambling.  The  same  men 
would  not  bet  on  faro  or  cards.” 

Judging  from  voluminous  evidence  of 
this  kind  and  from  the  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  business  failures,  including  those 
of  banks,  which  take  place  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  whenever  depression  becomes 
serious,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
the  commercial  system  of  that  country 
is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  that  this  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  gambling  system 
which  permeates  almost  all  branches  of 
trade.  According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
state  of  affairs  in  connection  with  the 
grain  and  cotton  trades  at  Liverpool  is 
almost  as  bad. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Hampton,  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  who  has  been  a  cotton  fac¬ 
tor  for  twenty-five  years,  has  given  me 
some  striking  information  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  option  ^stem  in  his 
own  branch  of  business.  For  one  thing, 
he  shows  how  one-sided  it  is.  Rules, 
he  says,  have  been  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Exchange  has  secured  legislation 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  which 
“  corners”  to  raise  prices  are  rendered 
impossible  or  greatly  obstructed.  Un¬ 
der  the  New  York  rules  a  seller  of  cot- 
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ton  futures  cannot  be  forced  to  deliver 
a  single  bale,  but  is  allowed  to  settle  by 
forfeiting  i  cent,  per  pound  on  failing 
to  deliver  what  the  buyer  demands. 
This  rule,  Mr.  Hampton  says,  makes  it 
impossible  to  work  a  “  corner”  in  cot¬ 
ton  in  New  York  ;  while  in  Chicago 
the  law  of  Illinois  provides  punishment 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  working 
“corners”  in  the  market.  Probably 
the  law  is  inoperative,  and  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  evaded  in  Chicago  recently 
in  relation  to  wheat ;  bnt  the  fact  of 
its  existence,  while  there  is  no  corre¬ 
sponding  law  against  “  raids”  to  break 
down  prices,  is  significant. 

Jlr.  Hampton’s  refutation  of  the 
most  plausible  plea  in  defence  of  the 
option  system  is  so  clear  and  complete 
that  it  must  be  quoted  in  full  : 

“  Defenders  of  the  future  system  claim  that 
it  enables  the  trade  to  collect  enormous  stocks 
of  wheat  or  cotton,  and  carry  them  over  from 
seasons  of  plenty  to  seasons  of  scarcity  (mean¬ 
ing  periods  of  the  same  year  as  well  as  differ¬ 
ent  years).  This  is  most  fallacious  as  to  cot¬ 
ton.  When  cotton  leaves  the  producers’  hands 
and  reaches  market,  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  carry  it— somebody’s 
money,  either  the  merchant’s,  the  specula¬ 
tor’s,  or  the  bank’s.  Whether  it  is  ‘  hedged’ 
with  futures  or  not,  just  so  soon  as  it  reaches 
market  somebody’s  money  is  invested  in  it  to 
carry  it  so  long  as  it  remains  there.  Before 
futures  came  into  vogue,  the  banks  would 
freely  advance  to  any  holder  of  cotton  nine- 
tenths  of  its  value,  and  most  frequently  full 
value  to  any  merchant  of  fair  credit.  Cotton 
was  the  favorite  collateral  security  with  all  our 
bankers,  and  is  still  preferred  to  most  other 
property.  The  market  was  then  stable  and 
regular— not  subject  to  the  wild  changes  and 
frequent  depressions  which  futures  have  since 
produced.  Bankers  were  only  too  anxious  to 
have  all  such  business  as  they  could  possibly 
get,  and  gave  to  cotton  loans  their  lowest 
terms.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  all 
the  stock  that  came.  Now,  under  the  future 
system,  not  only  must  the  same  amount  of 
capital  be  used  in  carrying  the  actual  cotton 
in  market,  but  in  addition  is  the  great  sum 
that  must  be  put  up  as  margins  on  the  im¬ 
mense  future  deals,  besides  the  commissions. 
When  we  remember  that  ten  bales  of  futures 
are  sold  to  one  of  actual  cotton  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  margins  of  one  dollar  to  ten  dol¬ 
lars  per  bale  are  required  on  all  the  sales,  it 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  vast  additional 
amount  of  capital  and  expense  required  to 
carry  on  the  cotton  business  under  this  future 
system.  At  times  there  has  been  as  much  as 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  million  dollars  staked 
in  Now  York  as  margin  on  future  deals  that 
were  still  unclosed  and  pending — enough  to 
pay  outright  for  half  the  entire  stock  of  the 
United  States,  taking  the  yearly  average.  And 
Nkw  Sebies.— Vol.  lx.,  No.  2. 


this  is  all  in  addition  to  the  capital  and  ex¬ 
pense  required  to  carry  the  cotton  itself.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  this  glaring  fact,  the  defenders 
of  futures  have  the  assurance  to  proclaim  that 
the  system  enables  us  to  carry  a  large  stock 
more  cheaply  than  by  the  old  honest  method.” 

If  space  were  available,  statistics 
might  be  presented  to  show  that  the 
values  of  the  commodities  affected  by 
market  gambling  have  fallen  in  greater 
proportion  than  other  articles.  Of 
course  I  do  not  say  that  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  for  example,  is  entirely 
or  even  mainly  due  to  the  system  re¬ 
ferred  to,  because  increased  production 
and  diminished  rail  and  ocean  freights 
have  had  a  great  influence  in  recent 
years.  But  there  have  been  seasons  in 
which  the  world’s  surplus  of  wheat  has 
been  smaller  than  it  was  when  prices 
were  more  than  double  what  they  were 
in  those  years,  and  this  difference  I  at¬ 
tribute  mainly  to  market  gambling. 

In  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
almost  the  entire  body  of  farmers  in 
America  and  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  men,  an  Anti-Option  Bill  was 
introduced  and  passed  in  the  Senate 
last  year,  but  was  not  sent  to  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  in  time  to  have  a 
chance  of  being  voted  urgent.  This 
session  another  Bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  each  House,  only  one  of  which 
has  been  published  so  far  as  I  have 
seen.  Like  lust  year’s  Bill,  it  aims  at 
the  suppression  of  the  option  system  by 
prohibitive  taxation,  which  appears  to 
be  the  only  method  available  without 
interfering  with  State  rights.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  sale 
of  any  commodity  for  actual  future  de¬ 
livery,  if  the  seller  is  in  possession  of 
what  he  offers.  Even  if  he  does  not 
possess  it,  but  intends  to  obtain  it,  he 
is  no  to  be  hindered  in  selling  to  a 
manufacturer  or  consumer  for  actual 
future  delivery.  The  sole  object  of 
the  measure  is  to  put  an  end  to  ficti¬ 
tious  sales,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
pernicious  system  of  gambling  in  price 
quotations. 

The  object  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  Royal  Commission  is  two¬ 
fold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  desired  to 
induce  the  Commissioners  to  recom¬ 
mend  Parliament  to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
hoped  that  an  exposure  of  the  abuses 
11 
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of  market  gambling  in  this  country  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  suppress  it  in  the  United 
States.  Here  we  cannot  expect  imme¬ 
diate  legislation  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Anti-Option  Bill,  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  new  to  the  British  public.  But 
those  of  us  who  are  convinced  of  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  market  gam¬ 
bling,  and  of  its  depressing  results,  are 
well  assured  that  a  full  investigation 
of  the  subject  would  prove  our  argu¬ 
ments  conclusively,  and  lead  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  the  suppression  of  a 
system  that  is  utterly  bad  from  every 
point  of  view.  To  annihilate  it  before 
it  has  acquired  a  strong  foothold  in  this 
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country  would  be  comparatively  easy  • 
whereas,  if  left  to  extend  its  malignant 
growth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  extir¬ 
pate. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission 
were  sufficiently  impressed  with  Mr. 
C.  W.  Smith’s  evidence  to  order  it  to 
be  printed  immediately  for  their  delib¬ 
erate  consideration,  and,  no  doubt,  for 
ultimate  publication  with  the  rest  of 
their  proceedings.  There  is  reason  to 
hope,  then,  that  they  will  recommend 
a  Parliamentary  inquiry  in  relation  to 
the  subject,  even  if  they  do  not  feel 
justified  in  pronouncing  a  decided  opin¬ 
ion  upon  it. — Contemporary  Review. 
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English  opinion  with  respect  to 
America  and  American  institutions 
seems  to  some  of  us  Americans  to  have 
been  undergoing  of  late  years  a  remark¬ 
able  change— a  change  not  yet,  1  think, 
completed,  but  still  proceeding.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  question  of  sentiment, 
of  goodwill  or  ill-will  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  to  opinion — to  the  view 
here  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic,  of  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  system  under  which  near  seventy 
millions  of  people  are  now  living,  and 
of  its  influence  on  European  thought. 
It  is  a  matter  which  deserves  full  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  I  refer  to  it  only  as  an 
introduction  to  a  different  topic.  The 
change,  briefly,  is  a  revolution.  No 
very  long  time  ago  the  American  Re¬ 
public  was  the  stumbling-block  of  Eu¬ 
ropean,  and  especially  of  English,  Con¬ 
servatism.  If  a  political  moral  had  to 
be  pointed,  it  was  at  our  expense.  If 
a  warning  against  the  dangers  of  De¬ 
mocracy  was  to  be  enforced,  we  sup¬ 
plied  the  material.  Not  the  vices  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  working  out  of  «  great 
political  experiment,  not  the  abuses, 
not  the  corruptions  due  to  the  non- 
American  element,  but  those  qualities 
and,  as  we  think,  merits  inherent  in 
the  Republican  idea  and  organization 
were  singled  out  for  censure.  The 
Monarchist  condemned  a  kingless  Re¬ 


public.  The  aristocrat  could  see  no 
good  in  a  democratic  organization  of 
society.  The  partisans  of  the  old  or¬ 
der  of  things  were  the  avowed  enemies 
of  an  order  of  which  they  thought  it  a 
sufficient  criticism  when  they  had  once 
described  it  as  new.  On  the  other 
hand,  English  Liberals  were  wont  to 
look  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  home 
of  true  Liberalism.  They  found  much 
to  admire,  something  to  imitate.  With 
all  our  faults,  we  were  to  the  Liberals, 
before  Liberalism  had  passed  into  Radi¬ 
calism,  and  before  Radicalism  had  be¬ 
come  Socialistic,  an  example  and  not  a 
warning. 

The  rdles  of  these  two  great  divisions 
of  opinion  in  England  seem  to  me  now 
in  a  great  measure  reversed.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  as  individuals  or  as  a  party,  have 
become  the  eulogists  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  they  understand  as  yet 
the  full  value  of  American  analogies 
and  precedents  for  their  own  purposes. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  they  have,  or 
that  many  of  them  have,  exchanged 
their  attitude  of  hostility  for  one  of  re¬ 
serve,  or  even  of  benevolent  neutrality. 
'Lord  Salisbury  has  been  heard  to  speak 
with  respect  of  the  American  Senate, 
„  and  to  avow  his  belief  that  the  English 
,  have  many  friends  /in  America — by  no 
\  means  a  rash  proposition.  The  Con- 
•  / 
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servafcive  leader  and  his  followers  begin 
■  to  see  how  essentially  conservative  are 
|l  some  of  the  strongest  forces  at  work  in 
America. 

The  Radicals  have  changed  front 

(more  swiftly  and  decisively,  not  being 
themselves  opposed  to  change  for  its 
own  sake.  They  are  more  on  the  alert, 
as  men  who  have  great  revolutionary 
!  measures  in  hand  must  be  more  alert 
i  than  those  whose  motto  has  so  long 
been  quieta  non  movcre.  They  have  a 
keener  scent  for  danger — I  mean  dan¬ 
ger  to  their  own  schemes.  As  Radi¬ 
cals,  in  a  hurry  to  pass  new  laws,  they 
are  impatient  of  a  system  under  which, 
as  in  America,  hurry  is  almost  impos- 
j  sible  ;  and  new  laws,  especially  if  fun¬ 
damental,  cannot  be  passed  without  de¬ 
liberation.  As  Socialists,  they  hate  an 
order  of  things  not  consistent  with 
their  own  views,  yet  too  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  to  be  overthrown,  or  even  to  be 
!  attacked,  with  a  prospect  of  success. 
Socialism,  Collectivism,  Anarchism — 
against  each  of  these  public  opinion  in 
America  is  immovable.  English  Radi¬ 
cals,  and  the  Socialistic  Radicals  most 
of  all,  therefore  turn  and  rend  us. 

I  Take  what  question  you  like  of  re- 
I  cent  American  politics  or  of  American 
life,  and  for  the  most  hostile  view  of 
I  it,  expressed  in  the  most  energetic  lan- 
!  guage,  you  must  go  to  the  Radicals — 
to  their  orators,  their  newspapers,  their 
writers  of  all  degrees.  Mr.  Stead  came 
back  from  America  the  other  day  cry¬ 
ing  aloud  against  her  institutions  be¬ 
cause  they  are  fixed,  and  against  the 
spirit  of  her  people  because  they  are 
too  well  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are.  Mr.  John  Burns,  who  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  the  journey 
and  see  for  himself,  declares  that 
American  workingmen  are  little  better 
than  slaves,  and  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  are  the  prospects  of  labor  reor¬ 
ganization  and  the  ascendency  of  trades 
unions  so  dismal.*  The  London  jour¬ 
nal  which  is  pre-eminently  the  or^an 
of  party  Liberalism  is  the  one  which 
writes  habitually  of  America  in  terms 
of  bitterness.  The  London  journal 
which  is  pre-eminently  the  organ  of 

*  Mr.  Bums,  to  be  precise,  told  his  constitu¬ 
ents  in  Battersea  not  long  ago  that  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  in  America  “  industrially  are  not 
greatly  distinct  from  the  slaves  of  Africa.” 


Socialistic  Radicalism  explained  the 
“  Coxeyite”  movement  as  the  natural 
result  of  handing  over  the  Republic 
“  to  the  tender  mercies  of  rings  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  politicians  and  syndicates 
of  millionaires.”  I  need  not  multiply 
quotations.  I  am  not  reproaching 
these  gentlemen  ;  far  from  it.  From 
their  own  point  of  view,  I  think  they 
are  right.  The  Radical  who  wants  to 
abolish  all  Second  Chambers  and  run 
the  legislative  machine  at  full  speed 
finds  American  ideas  and  methods  very 
much  in  his  way.  Still  more  does  the 
Socialist,  who  wants  to  reconstruct 
from  the  foundations  upward.  The 
latter  would  find  very  little  material  to 
work  on  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
not  forgotten  the  experience  of  1880, 
when  the  Socialists,  such  as  they  are, 
did  their  best  to  elect  Mr.  Henry  George 
Mayor  of  New  York,  meaning,  if  they 
succeeded,  to  nominate  him  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  They  had 
everything  in  their  favor — the  prestige 
of  Mr.  George’s  momentary  notoriety 
in  England,  the  pressure  of  distress, 
the  disorganization  of  municipal  par¬ 
ties,  the  unbroken  support  of  the  dis¬ 
contented,  the  discredited,  the  disor¬ 
derly  population  of  New  York,  mostly 
of  foreign  origin.  With  all  these  and 
other  advantages,  they  polled  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  votes, 
and  Mr.  Henry  George  then  and  there 
disappeared  from  public  life,  and  So¬ 
cialism  and  Land  Nationalization  and 
other  more  or  less  plausible  proposals 
of  plunder  vanished  with  him.  The 
European  Socialist  has  never  since  that 
day  looked  with  a  kindly  eye  on 
America. 

Aforetime  it  may  have  been  a  para¬ 
dox,  but  it  is  now  the  mere  simplicity 
of  truth  to  say  that  America  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  Conservative  country  in 
the  world.  It  is  this  Conservatism  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people 
which  ought  to  bo  placed  first  among 
the  checks  on  Democracy,  It  springs 
from  various  causes,  general  and  spe¬ 
cial,  political  and  social.  The  social 
question  has  hardly  yet  been  raised  in 
America ;  certainly  it  has  not  been 
raised  in  the  same  w'ay  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Europe.  But  if  we  are  to 
look  at  American  Conservatism  from  a 
social  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  said  that 


I 
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there  is  no  large  class  which  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  disturbing  the  present  social 
fabric.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  speak 
of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  not  be  a  com¬ 
monplace  unless  the  prosperity  were 
general  and  the  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  progress  rapid,  or  unless  all  classes 
shared  in  it.  What  chance  has  Social¬ 
ism  in  a  community  where  every  citi¬ 
zen  either  owns  property  or  hopes  to 
own  it?  There  is  no  form  of  Social¬ 
ism  which  does  not  imply  tampering 
with  property,  and  therefore  no  form 
of  Socialism  has  got  much  of  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  America.  So  far  as  it  exists, 
it  is,  like  most  other  mischievous  things 
in  America,  of  foreign  extraction.  The 
^  Americans  themselves  have  thoroughly 
digested  Burke’s  saying  that  all  men 
^  I  have  equal  rights,  but  not  to  equal 
'  things. 

Opposed  as  he  is  to  legislation  which 
tampers  vn’th  property,  whether  it  be 
Irish  Land  Bills  or  a  “  Democratic” 
Budget,  the  American  is  equally  op¬ 
posed  to  hasty  legislation  of  any  kind  or 
on  any  subject.  He  has  inherited,  and 
he  maintains,  a  spirit  of  reverence  for 
'his  written  Constitution.  He  is  some¬ 
times  taunted  with  it.  The  taunt 
would  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  the 
Englishman,  and  would  surely  be  sup¬ 
pressed  if  he  paused  to  think  how  much 
jthe  American  Constitution  owes  to  the 
^British,  and  how  large  a  part  of  the 
American  conception  of  public  law  and 
of  public  life  is  British  in  its  origin. 
For  the  American — in  a  less  degree  per¬ 
haps  than  for  his  Constitution,  but 
deep  down  nevertheless  in  his  soul — 
has  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  law  as  law  ; 
once  prevalent  here  also.  He  has  been 
taught  to  regard  it  as  the  formal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  will  of  the  community, 
and  as  the  embodiment  of  justice.  'Jus¬ 
tice,  said  Pascal,  is  that  which  is  estab¬ 
lished.*^  If  the  definition  be  too  strong, 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  good  definition  of 
law  made  by  the  people  for  the  people,' 
which  in  their  minds  comes  nearer  to 
the  absolutely  just  than  do  the  vain 
*  imaginings  of  individual  caprice.  Nor 
is  it  very  remote  from  what  Burke  had 
in  mind  when  he  said  that  “  justice 
itself  is  the  great  standing  policy  of 
civil  society. 'The  sanctity  of  con- 
«  tracts,  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
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*^to  make  his  own  bargain,  the  obliga-v 
tion  of  the  bargain  when  made,  the 
right  to  work,  independently  of  dicta¬ 
tion  or  prohibition  from  others — these 
and  many  more  such  ideas  have  taken 
root  in  the  American  mind.  They 
bore  fruit  in  that  ordered  liberty  which 
is  the  American  synonym  for  the  State. 

They  were  embedded  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  much  else  was  embedded. 
It  is  in  this  instrument  that,  when  we 
leave  general  and  come  to  special  views, 
the  true,  efficient,  and  essential  checks 
on  Democracy  are  to  be  sought.  The 
men  who  framed  the  Constitution  fore¬ 
saw  the  dangers  of  government  by  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  and  provided  against 
them.  If  you  care  to  form  an  ade¬ 
quate  notion  of  their  sagacity,  you  have 
only  to  consider  that  they  legislated 
for  three  millions  of  people,  and  that 
their  system,  which  has  had  to  endure 
many  strains,  holds  good  for  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  twenty  times  three 
millions.  From  the  days  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  down  to  the  present 
time  there  have  been  two  great  streams 
of  political  thought,  which  maybe  con- 
venientlv,  though  not  quite  accurately, 
called  democratic*  and  Federalist. 
The  aim  of  the  men  who  drank  at  the 
waters  of  the  first  was  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  central  Government,  and 
to  reserve  as  much  power  as  possible  to 
the  people.  The  aim  of  the  second- 
was  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  central  Government,  and, 
while  leaving  all  ultimate  authority  to 
the  people,  to  withdraw  from  them  so 
far  as  possible,  and  to  entrust  to  the 
central  Government,  the  direct  control 
of  affairs,  and  to  make  it  the  true 
source  of  administrative  energy.  A 
strong  Executive,  a  strong  Legislature, 
a  strong  J udiciary — those  were  the  ends 
of  Federalist  policy. 

These  two  hostile  ideas  were  imper¬ 
sonated  by  ‘Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
and  the  fate  which  befell  both  the  ideas 
and  their  flesh  and  blood  representatives 


*  The  words  "  Demooratic”  and  “  Republi¬ 
can,”  as  applied  to  political  parties  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  often  give  rise  to  uncertainty  in  the  mind 
of  the  foreigner.  They  may  for  practical 
purposes  be  considered  as  party  labels,  and 
I  use  them  as  such.  When  I  use  the  word 
”  Democracy”  it  has  commonly  no  reference 
to  the  Democratic  party. 
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was  curious  indeed.  'Hamilton  fell  in 
duel  with  a  brilliant  and  base  adven- 
turer— dying  at  forty-seven,  only  a  year 
older  than  Pitt — and  the  Federalist 

I'  party,  of  which,  with  Washington  and 
'Adams,  Jay  and  Marshall,  he  was  a 
founder,  went  to  pieces  ten  years  later. 
Jefferson  w^as  twice  elected  President, 

I  and  his  party  still  survives.  But  Ham¬ 
ilton  has  left  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
impress  on  American  public  life  than 
Jefferson.  In  the  Convention  of  1787/ 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  the 
ideas  of  Hamilton  triumphed — not  com¬ 
pletely,  but  completely  enough  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  The  Government  of 
I  which  the  foundation  yvas  then  laid 
was  to  prove  one  of  the  strongest  Gov¬ 
ernments  known  to  history  ;  and  it 
was  strong  by  virtue  of  its  general  con¬ 
formity  to  Hamilton’s  ideas.  But  Jef¬ 
ferson  survived  and  his  idea  survived. 
If  he  could  not  found  a  Government, 
he  founded  a  party — the  Democratic 
party,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that, 
though  often  victorious,  often  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  often  controlling  a  majority  of  the 
State  Governments,  controlling,  in¬ 
deed,  through  a  long  term  of  years  a 
whole  section  of  the  country,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  peimanent  opposition  to 
the  Government.  It  strove  unremit¬ 
tingly  to  weaken  the  Government.  It 
set  up  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights  - 
against  the  Federal  idea.  It  democrat¬ 
ized  the  new  State  Constitutions  when¬ 
ever  it  got  a  chance.  It  became  an  in- 
\8trument  of  nullification  in>1832  and 
'  of  rebellion  in  1861^^  In  possession  of 
the  Presidency  during  the  four  years 
which  preceded  the  Rebellion,  it  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  handing  over  the 
Government  and  the  country  to  the 
avowed  enemies  of  both. 

It  may  be  said  that  from  Jefferson  to 
Buchanan  there  was  never,  using  the 
word  in  its  party  sense,  more  than  one 
^  Democratic  Administration — that  of 
Jackson  -which  did  not  leave  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  weaker  than  it  found  it.  The 
centrifugal  forces  which  Jefferson,  the 
pupil  of  Rousseau,  set  in  motion  con¬ 
tinued  in  motion  during  these  sixty 
years.  But  so  firmly  had  Hamilton 
and  his  coadjutors  laid  the  foundations 


of  government,  so  well  were  the  parts 
cemented,  so  solid  was  the  structure, 
and  so  potent  the  plan  on  which  the 
whole  edifice  was  raised,  that,  though 
the  Government  was  sometimes  shaken, 
it  never  fell.  Never  was  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  less  happily  inspired  than  when 
at  Newcastle,  in  18G3,/he  exclaimed 
exultiiigly  that  Jefferson  Davis  had 
made  a  nation.  .  Davis  came  within 
measurable  distance  of  unmaking  one, 
but  that  was  all.  j  Democracy,  the  De¬ 
mocracy  of  Jefferson,  the  Democracy 
of  disintegration,  the  Democracy  cTf 
State  Rights,  and  of  Slavery — for  the  * 
two  phrases  were  indissolubly  inter¬ 
twined — had  done  its  worst.  The  ideas 
of  Hamilton,  of  Madison,  of  Jay,  of 
Washington  perhaps  most  of  all,  still 
kept  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  and  the 
machinery  which  Hamilton  and  his 
allies  had  devised  proved  so  fit  for  its 
purpose  that  the  permanent  idea  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  impulses  and  transient 
hostilities  and  casual  majorities  w’hich  -j 
sought  to  overthrow  it.  And  there,  as  ^ 
I  believe,  you  have  the  secret  of  the  j 
success  of  the  American  Republic. 

/Broad- based  as  it  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
upon  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  based  » 
upon  the  permanent,  and  not  upon  the 
shifting,  occasional,  transitory,  will  of 
the  people./  Principle  governs,  not  im- 
pulse-.-an  idea  and  not  a  caprice.  '  And 
no  check,  or  system  of  checks,  upon 

I  Democracy  is  worth  much  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  insure  the  triumph  of  the 
permanent  idea,  and  to  defeat  that 
which  is  but  a  gust  of  popular  passion. 
The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  but 
the  Republic  has  stood  four-square  to  * 
all  the  blasts. 

Any  Englishman  who  accepts  this/ 
view  may  well  ask  himself,  whether  he 
be  Conservative  or  Radical,  how  it  is 
that  such  a  result  has  been  obtained, 
and  what  are  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  or  legislative  methods  by  which 
this  permanence  has  been  insured.  At 
least,  you  will  all  admit  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic  exists,  and  that  it  has 
lived  through  some  pretty  dire  perils. 
Its  history  has  been  such  that  an  idea 
only,  or  even  the  deep  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  would  not  have  sufficed  in 
every  emergency  to  fioat  us  past  the 
breaKers.  There  has  been  more  occa- 
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eions  than  one  when  the  state  of  public 
f feeling  in  America  would  have  led 
straight  to  a  catastrophe  had  it  been  able 
•  to  seize  at  once  on  the  Government, 
or  at  once  to  express  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  law.  It  has  been  seen  again  and 
again  that  the  stability  of  this  particu- 
j  lar  form  of  Government  depends,  not 
^  only  upon  the  prevalence  of  right  ideas, 
but  upon  the  existence  of  a  particular 
I  kind  of  machinery  which  prevents 
wu’ong  ideas  from  ousting  the  right 
when  the  wrong  happen  to  be  upper¬ 
most  for  the  moment.  Mr.  Bryce  re¬ 
marks  that  “  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
American  Constitution  tends  to  put 
stability  above  activity,  to  sacrifice  the 
productive  energies  of  the  bodies  it  cre¬ 
ates  to  their  power  of  resisting  changes 
in  the  general  fabric  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  That  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
•whole'truth,  and  of  course  he  could  not 
explain  in  a  sentence  how  it  is  that 
stability  is  secured.  AVe  may,  I  think, 
go  a  step  further  back  and  say  that  the 
main  effort  of  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  to  gain  time,  to  allow  an  appeal 
to  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Stability  is  the  end  ;  compulsory 
deliberation  is  the  means. 

This  is  true  with  reference  to  all 
changes  of  Government,  with  reference 
to  all  legislation,  and  most  true  with 
reference  to  alteration  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  law.  We  are  constantly  pre¬ 
senting  you  with  object  lessons,  some 
of  which  we  venture  to  think  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  they  attract  much  attention, 
or  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
particulars  in  which  American  meth¬ 
ods  of  government  and  of  legislation 
differ  from  English  methods  is  general 
in  this  country.  It  is  our  mistakes  and 
misfortunes  which  interest  you,  and  to 
them  your  daily  newspapers  give  promi¬ 
nence  ;  on  them  your  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals  comment  with 
some  freedom.  Yet  they  are  not  the 
most  interesting  or  instructive  inci¬ 
dents  in  American  life.  It  is  true  of 
America,  as  it  is  of  all  countries,  that 
the  best  and  not  the  worst  is  best  worth 
studying.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy 
in  politics  than  to  mistake  the  eddy  for 
the  main  current;  the  local  disturb¬ 
ances  and  occasional  mischiefs  arising 
out  of  a  great  system  for  the  system 
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itself.  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  noth- 
ing  which  is  not  vital,  causal,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of  American  national  life  as 
a  whole.  And  if  I  refer  to  English 
politics,  it  will  never  be  by  way  of 
criticism  or  reproach,  but  solely  in  or-  i 
der  to  make  clear  the  differences  be-  I 
tween  English  and  American  methods.  ^ 

Some  of  the  points  to  which  I  shall  j 
refer  are  elementary,  yet  to  assume  that  ' ! 
all  of  them  are  familiar  to  English  i  ^ 
readers  would  be  to  assume  a  degree  of  | 
English  interest  in  American  constitu-  il 
tional  law  and  procedure  of  which,  flat¬ 
tering  as  it  would  be  to  us,  there  is  no  i- 
very  complete  evidence.  I  do  not  for-  I 
get  that  I  was  once  asked  by  an  Eng-  ij 
lishman  not  unversed  in  public  affairs  ' 
whether  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  likely  to  be  i 
found  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  is,  I  think,  admitted  by  the  best 
writers  that  in  some  very  essential  par¬ 
ticulars  the  English  Constitution  is  far 
more  democratic  than  the  American. 

The  English  machine  is  so  contrived 
as  to  respond  quickly  and  pretty  surely 
to  external  pressure.  Touch  a  button, 
and  you  turn  out  a  Government. 
Touch  another,  and  you  modify  your 
Constitution.  In  America  there  is  no 
great  use  in  touching  buttons.  The 
machine  does  not  respond  ;  or  does  not 
respond  till  after  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  We  are  ruled  by  a  President 
wdio  is  in  for  four  years,  and  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  impeachment.  As 
a  rule,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
elected  for  the  second  half  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  term  has  a  majority  of  his  op¬ 
ponents,  but  to  that  he  pays  no  atten¬ 
tion.  He  and  his  cabinet  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  hostile  votes  in  Congress.  That 
is  of  itself  a  pretty  considerable  element 
of  stability  ;  but  I  pass  from  it  in  order 
to  come  to  matters  of  legislation,  with 
a  preliminary  word  on  elections.  A 
new  House  of  Commons  in  England 
elected  all  at  once  on  some  issue  of  the 
moment  meets,  or  may  meet,  almost  i 
at  once.  The  American  House  of  Bep-  j 
resentatives,  elected  in  November  of 
one  year,  does  not,  unless  specially 
summoned,  meet  till  December  of  the 
year  following.  In  the  interval  many 
things  may  have  happened.  The  pop¬ 
ular  impulse  under  which  a  majority 
of  the  House  was  chosen  may  have  died 
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away.  Other  impulses  may  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Other  elections  will  have  oc¬ 
curred  ;  state  and  municipal,  if  not  na¬ 
tional.  The  present  House,  with  its 
democratic  majority  of  one  hundred, 
was  elected,  roughly  speaking,  to  alter 
the  Tariff.  That  was  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  There  has  since  been  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  and  financial  crisis.  There 
has  been  something  very  like  a  politi¬ 
cal  revolution,  as  the  spring  elections 
showed.  Nobody  doubts  that  the 
Democratic  party  has  lost  ground. 
Most  politicians  believe  that,  if  there 
were  any  means  of  doing  it,  if  a  gen¬ 
eral  election  or  a  Presidential  election 
could  be  held,  the  Democrats  would  be 
turned  out  and  the  Republicans  would 
come  in.  But  there  are  no  means,  and 
before  the  next  election  the  pendulum 
may  have  swung  back  again.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  Tariff  has  not  been  modified, 
and  nobody  knows  when  it  will  be,  nor 
to  what  extent.  People  have  lime  to 
consider  whether  they  really  want  it 
altered,  or  radically  altered,  or  not, 
and  public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear 
on  Congress  with  great  force  ;  the  force 
being  always  for  deliberation  and  de¬ 
lay.  You  may  think,  and  probably  do 
think,  that  the  Tariff  ought  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  or  repealed,  and  American  mar¬ 
kets  throw'll  open  without  restriction 
to  the  British  manufacturer.  But  that, 
though  a  pious  opinion,  is  not  quite 
the  point.  The  most  extreme  English 
Freetrader  will,  I  imagine,  admit  that 
the  question  is  within  the  competence 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  for  us 
and  not  for  you.  And  the  real  point 
is  whether  w'e  ought  to  come  to  a  de¬ 
cision  precipitately  and  under  the  stress 
of  panic,  or  deliberately  and  upon  a 
full  view  of  the  merits  of  the  whole 
case.  We  prefer  the  latter,  and  our 
constitutional  system  not  only  enables 
but  obliges  us  to  take  a  considered  view. 
Such  is  one  of  the  checks  it  imposes 
upon  Democracy. 

The  Senate  has  had  its  share  in  se¬ 
curing  a  full  discussion  on  the  Tariff. 
The  Wilson  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  a  contest  lasting 
some  months.  It  has  not  yet  passed 
the  Senate,  and  there  is  no  saying  how 
soon  or  in  what  shape  it  will  become 
,  law.  The  American  Senate  has  lately 
\  been  the  object  of  some  attention  in 


England  because  it  is  supposed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  America  a  legislative  safeguard 
analogous  to  that  which  the  House  of 
Lords  provides  for  England.  It  does 
that,  and  much  more.  It  takes  a  far 
more  active  and  continuous  part  in  the 
business  of  legislation.  Of  its  general 
functions  and  authority,  of  its  place  in 
the  general  scheme  of  government,  of 
its  co-ordinate  or  co-operative  relation 
to  the  Executive,  of  its  right  to  con¬ 
firm  or  reject  the  nominations  by  the 
President  to  •public  office,  of  its  right 
to  ratify  or  reject,  or  to  ratify  in  part 
and  reject  in  part,  all  treaties  and  con¬ 
ventions  entered  into  by  the  President 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  steady  enlargement  in  practice  of 
the  powers  derived  from  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  of  its  ever-widening  grasp  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  through  its  Foreign 
Committee,  of  its  ever-extending  con¬ 
trol  over  executive  patronage,  of  its 
judicial  functions,  of  its  representative 
dignity  as  the  body  to  which  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  of  the  Union  send  their  dele¬ 
gates  or  ambassadors — of  these  and 
other  points  of  great  political  interest 
I  must  say  nothing.  They  connect 
themselves  but  indirectly  wdth  my  sub¬ 
ject,  It  is  the  Senate  as  a  Second  Leg¬ 
islative  Chamber  w'hich  has  of  late  in¬ 
vited  the  criticisms,  and  occasionally 
the  invective,  of  English  Radicals,  and 
the  rather  cursory  consideration  of 
English  Conservatives. 

“  The  Senate,”  says  the  most  impa¬ 
tient  of  all  Radical  oracles,  “  has  been 
tinkering  at  the  Tariff  for  months,  en¬ 
deavoring  all  the  while  to  protect  vest¬ 
ed  interests,  and  is  threatening  to  pro¬ 
long  the  discussion  for  months  to 
come.”  There  is,  I  believe,  nothing 
more  hateful  to  the  English  Radical 
than  what  he  calls  a  vested  interest. 
It  is  not,  however,  hateful  or  hated  in 
America,  for  the  reason  I  have  given 
above  ;  and  the  attempt  to  protect  it, 
especially  against  foreign  competition, 
is  not  there  made  a  topic  of  reproach 
against  the  Senate.  Y^ou  must  cross 
over  to  England  in  order  to  hear  “  the 
mutterings  of  a  coming  storm,”  which 
is,  if  you  believe  our  Radical  friend,  to 
sweep  away  the  Senate  and  much  else. 
More  than  that,  when  a  minority  of 
the  Senate  resisted  for  many  weeks  the 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Act,  by  means 
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which  1  fear  the  Radical  would  call  ob¬ 
structive,  nobody  that  I  know  of,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  great  party  and  no  great  party 
leader,  proposed  to  abolish  the  Senate. 
It  was  felt,  deeply  felt,  that  the  minor¬ 
ity  was  making  a  serious  mistake,  and 
the  injury  to  the  country  was  serious. 
No  revival  of  business  was  possible 
while  it  remained  doubtful  whether  the 
Senate  would  refuse  its  assent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  purchase  clauses  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  and  so  prolong  a  policy 
which,  whatever  it  may*have  been  in 
the  beginning,  had  become  suicidal. 
In  a  different  way,  a  similar  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  fate  of  the  Tariff  Bill 
is  seen  to  be  mischievous.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  <3ountry  cannot  adjust  itself 
to  unknown  conditions,  and  the  paral¬ 
ysis  of  many  great  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  has  continued  far  beyond  the 
time  when  a  settled  policy — settled 
either  way — would  have  relieved  it,  and 
set  looms  and  hammers  once  more  in 
motion. 

Still,  America  does  not  cry  out 
against  her  Senate.  She  remonstrates, 
entreats,  argues,  but  she  does  not  pro- 

fmse  to  destroy  in  a  moment  of  petu- 
ance  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  government 
which  again  and  again  has  vindicated 
its  title  to  respect,  and  has  done  im¬ 
mense  service  in  the  legislative  and  po¬ 
litical  life  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  very  striking  example  of  the  habit  of 
taking  large  and  patient  views  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  which  does,  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  prevail  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
If  the  contrary  of  all  this  had  been 
true,  if  the  Senate  had,  by  a  vote  of 
ten  to  one,  rejected  a  bill  to  which  the 
predominant  partners  amon^  the  States 
were  opposed — still  more,  if  this  bill 
were  revolutionary,  if  its  provisions 
had  been  kept  secret  from  the  country, 
if  doing  its  passage  through  the  other 
chamber  it  had  been  transformed  in 
some  of  its  organic  and  most  vital  pro¬ 
visions,  if  it  had  been  forced  through 
by  the  closure,  three- fourths  of  it  un¬ 
debated,  great  numbers  of  amendments 
not  allowed  to  be  put ;  if,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  edu¬ 
cated,  intelligent,  experienced  classes, 
it  were  a  bill  which  threatened  to  break 
up  the  Union,  and  if  the  Senate  had 
made  itself  the  representative  of  the 
country  by  rejecting  such  a  bill  in  such 
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circumstances,  and  for  giving  effect  to 
the  will  of  this  majority  had  beeu 
threatened  by  a  baffled  leader  and  a 
disappointed  party  with  extinction,  I 
think  I  can  imagine  what  the  answer 
of  the  American  people  would  have 
been. 

The  American,  in  truth,  looks  upon 
his  Government  as  a  whole,  and  it  U 
not  his  way  to  pick  out  one  branch  or 
department  of  it  and  say  this  is  good, 
and  another,  and  say  this  is  bad.  He 
looks  upon  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  Senate,  the  President,  each 
as  an  instrument  for  doing  the  consid¬ 
ered  will  of  the  people.  Even  the 
American  Radical,  if  there  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Radical,  does  not  regard  the  Lower 
'House  of  Congress  as  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  sanctity.  Yet  in  America,  as 
in  England,  the  Lower  House  is  the 
direct  product  of  the  suffrage,  and  the 
U pper  House  is  not.  The  former  rep¬ 
resents  the  people.  The  Senate  repre¬ 
sents  the  several  States  of  the  Union; 
each  State,  large  or  small,  old  or  new, 
having  two  Senators,  and  all  Senators 
being  in  all  respects  upon  the  same 
legal  and  constitutional  footing.  The 
method  by  which  the  Senate  came  into 
being  may  be  called  a  method  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
original  sovereignty  of  the  original  thir¬ 
teen  States.  They  were  so  many  leady- 
made  constituencies,  but  sovereign  and 
not  popular  constituencies.  To  make 
this  historical  and  anti-Dernocratic 
character  of  the  Senate  permanent  and 
immutable,  it  is  enacted  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  that  no  State  without  its  con¬ 
sent  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf¬ 
frage  in  the  Senate.  In  every  other 
particular  the  Constitution  may  be 
amended  by  a  three-fourths  majority ; 
in  this  it  cannot.  You  cannot  deprive  ^ 
Delaware,  which  has  170,000  inliabi- 
tants,  of  her  Senatorial  equality  with 
New  York,  which  has  six  millions  of  ' 
inhabitants,  without  the  consent  of 
Delaware.  What  is  the  Democracy, 
with  its  passion  for  the  doctrine  of 
numbers,  going  to  do  about  that  ?  It 
can  do  nothing.  If  Democracy  means 
the  rule  of  the  majority,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  is  in  flagrant  contra¬ 
diction  to  that  principle.  It  ought,  ! 
therefore,  if  judged  by  English  analo¬ 
gies,  to  be  distrusted  by  the  Democ- 
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racy,  and  ought  to  be  the  enemy  of 
Democracy.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
is  neither.  It  is  the  best  friend  of 
Democracy,  for  it  compels  Democracy 
to  think  twice.  It  is  a  curb  and  a 
check  upon  the  vagaries  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  the  probability  is  that  if 
you  were  to  appeal  to  universal  suffrage 
to-morrow  there  is  not  an  institution 
in  all  the  United  States  which  would 
be  more  unanimously  supported.  The 
fact  is  about  equally  creditable  to  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  and  to  the  Senate.  Were 
it  a  body  based  upon  an  indefensible 
princi|>le,  hereditary  or  otherwise,  we 
should  do  our  best  to  mend  it ;  end  it 
we  certainly  should  not  until  we  had 
found  something  better  to  put  in  its 
place,  and  some  other  equally  efficient 
safeguard  against  hasty  legislation. 

The  checks  upon  ordinary  legislation, 
including  the  fixed  four  years’  term  of 
the  E.xecutive,  the  Presidential  veto 
^  which  is  frequently  used  (President 
Cleveland,  during  his  first  term,  vetoed 
;)more  than  a  hundred  bills),  the  co-ordi¬ 
nate  and,  in  all  respects  but  one,  co¬ 
equal  legislative  powers  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  long 
interval  between  the  election  and  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  the  legislative 
continuity  of  the  Senate  with  its  six 
years’  tenure,  which  is  never  renewed 
all  at  once,  but  by  thirds  each  two 
years,  the  revising  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court— these  and  other  limita¬ 
tions  must  seem  to  the  English  Radical 
very  numerous  and  obstructive.  To 
the  English  Conservative  they  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  strength  of 
that  Conservatism  in  America  of  which 
he  is  beginning  to  discover  the  exist¬ 
ence.  But  they  are  as  nothing  to  the 
checks  upon  legislation  affecting  the 
■'  fundamental  4law,  or,  in  American 
phrase,  amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  distinction  is  unknown  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  or  to  Parliament.  All  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  passed  by  the  same  proc¬ 
ess,  and  one  Act  of  Parliament  is  as 
good  as  another.  You  may — or,  but 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  you  might — 
overturn  any  part  of  your  Constitution 
any  evening  between  ten  o’clock  and 
midnight.  You  did,  only  the  other 
day,  rush  a  resolution  through  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  Home 


Rule  for  Scotland.  The  debate  began 
at  half-past  nine  and  ended  at  half-past 
eleven.  Ko  man  of  the  first  rank  on 
either  side  of  the  House  took  part  in 
it.  The  subject  had  never  been  much 
discussed  anywhere,  and  certainly  never 
thought  out.  Yet  this  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  so  many  light-hearted 
politicians  would  like  to  see  the  sole 
legislative  chamber,  commits  itself,  in 
these  circumstances  and  in  this  casual 
way,  to  a  principle  which,  like  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  would  profoundly 
modify  the  legislative  constitution  of 
these  realms. 

Let  us  keep  that  proposal  in  mind, 
and  see  what  would  happen  in  an  anal¬ 
ogous  case  in  America.  It  could  not 
possibly  be  brought  forward  otherwise  / 
than  as  a  Constitutional  Amendment. 
The  provision  of  the  Constitution  itself 
for  its  own  amendment  is  embodied  in 
Article  V.,  of  which  the  essential  part 
is  as  follows  : — 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary’,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  legislatures  of  three- fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

To  simplify  a  subject  which  may 
seem,  but  is  not,  complex,  one  of  the 
alternatives  proposed  in  this  article 
may  be  omitted.  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  have,  in  fact,  always  orig¬ 
inated  in  Congress,  and  always  been 
ratified,  if  at  all,  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  States.  The  omission  will  not  af¬ 
fect  the  argument  of  delay,  because 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proc¬ 
ess  by  Convention  would  be  longer  than 
that  which  has  always  been  followed. 

The  impatient  English  reformer  will 

robably  be  first  struck  by  the  fact  that 

efore  a  proposed  amendment  can  even 
be  launched,  it  must  obtain  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
With  that  knowledge  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  reject  the  American  system  at 
once,  for  he  would  say  to  himself  : 

“  What  chance  is  there  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  for  Home  Rule,  or  for  Uni- 
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versal  Suffrage,  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons?”  Yet,  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  reformer  has  got  his  two-thirds  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  he  is  only  on  the 
threshold  of  his  difficulties.  He  must 
then  go  to  the  separate  States,  of  which 
there  are  forty-four,  and  to  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  these  States,  each  of  which 
is  composed  of  two  chambers.  He  has 
to  appeal,  that  is,  to  eighty-eight  sepa¬ 
rate  legislative  bodies,  and  he  must 
manage  to  get  a  majority  in  three- 
fourths  of  these  eighty-eight  separate 
legislative  bodies,  before  his  proposed 
constitutional  reform  can  become  part 
of  the  Constitution.  These  States  oc¬ 
cupy  half  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent  ;  each  one  of  them  has  a  Consti¬ 
tution  of  its  own  ;  each  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  with  distinctive  traits  and  a  strong 
State  feeling ;  their  legislatures  are 
chosen  under  varying  conditions  of  suf¬ 
frage,  meet  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  and  prescribe  each  their  own 
methods  of  procedure.  Yet  three- 
fourths  of  them  must  concur  in  an 
amendment.  If  there  be  one  less  than 
three-fourths,  the  amendment  fails. 
It  will  be  tolerably  obvious  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reformer  that  an  operation  of  this 
sort  must  take  a  good  deal  of  time  ; 
considerably  more,  at  any  rate,  than 
the  two  hours  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  thought  sufficient  for  affirming 
the  principle  of  Scotch  Home  Rule. 

If  he  looks  into  the  history  of  such 
amendments  as  have  been  adopted,  he 
will  And  his  suspicions  justi  Bed.  There 
have  been  in  all  fifteen  amendments  ta~ 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  ten  were  proposed  by  the  first  / 
Congress,  and,  like  the  eleventh  and/ 
twelfth,  which  were  technical,  were 
not  seriously  contested.  It  is  when  w^ 
come  to  the  amendments  which  wefib 
one  result  of  the  Civil  War  that  we  see 
the  system  in  full  operation.  They 
abolish — or  rather  prohibit — slavery, 
define  citizenship,  secure  certain  civfil 
rights  to  the  negro,  impose  terms  on 
which  civil  rights  may  be  restored  to 
rebels,  forbid  the  validity  of  the  public 
debt  to  be  questioned,  or  the  Confed¬ 
erate  debt  to  be  assumed  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  and  secure  the  vote 
to  the  negro.  This  is  highly  conten¬ 
tious  matter,  or  most  of  it  is,  and  per- 
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haps  at  that  time  in  the  defeated  South- 
ern  States  all  of  it  may  have  seemed  so. 
Tlie  dates  will  show  what  the  course  of 
events  was.  The  Thirteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  first  p.issed  the  Senate  in  April  f 
1864,  and  its  ratification  by  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  States,  twenty-seven, 
was  officially  certified  on  the  18tli  of' 
December,  1865,  a  period  of  two  years  • 
less  four  months.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  June,  1866,  and  was  t 
finally  ratified  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1868.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
adopted  by  Congress  on  the  25th  of  ' 
February,  1869  ;  ratified  on  the  60th 
of  March,  1870.  If  anybody  cares  to 
follow  the  process  more  closely,  more 
minute  particulars  are  given  in  a  note, 
in  which  will  be  found  also  some  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  technical  difficulties 
which  may  attend  the  progress  of  au 
amendment.* 

These  proceedings  show,  I  said,  the 
system  in  full  operation.  It  is  full 

/*  Thirteenth  Amendment.  —  Passed  Senate, 
April  8,  1864,  by  38  to  6  Failed  in  House V 
of  Representatives,  June  15,  1864,  by  93  to  (iS  \ 
(not  two-tbirds).  Adopted  House  of  Repre-  \ 
sentatives,  January  6,  1865,  by  119  to  56. 
Ratified  same  year,  twenty-seven  States.  | 
Officially  certified  by  Secretary  of  State,  De¬ 
cember  18,  1865. 

Fourteenth  Amendment. — Adopted  June  14, 
1866,  House  of  Representatives  concurring  in 
Senate  amendments  by  120  to  32.  Ratified  ,/ 
1868.  Official  but  conditional  certificate  of  ' 
Secretary  of  State,  July  20,  1868. 

Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  having  once  assented 
to  this  amendment,  had  withdrawn  their  as¬ 
sent.  Including  these  two,  twenty-nine  States  J 
out  of  thirty  seven  had  ratified.  In  House  of 
I  Representatives,  March  30,  1868,  resolution 
of  New  Jersey  Legislature  withdrawing  assent 
was  returned  to  member  presenting  it.  In 
Senate,  Ohio  resolution  referred,  January  31, 
1868,  to  Judiciary  Committee.  Resolution 
adopted  by  Senate,  July  21,  1868  (day  after 
Secretary  of  State’s  conditional  promulga¬ 
tion),  that  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
States  had  ratified,  and  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  hereby  declared  part  of  Constitution. 
House  concurred  same  day  by  126  to  35. 

Fifteenth  Amendment. — Adopted  by  Senate  ' 
and  House  of  Representatives  (on  report  of  | 
Conference  Committee),  February  25,  1869 ; 
Senate,  39  to  13  ;  House,  144  to  4U  Ratified 
1870,  twenty-nine  States.  President  Grant 
sent  message  to  Congress,  March  30,  1870. 
Certificate  of  Secretary  of  State  same  date ; 
New  York  claiming  to  withdraw  assent ;  / 
Georgia  assenting  and  again  making  up  the 
necessary  twenty-nine  ;  both  separately  re¬ 
cited  in  certificate. 
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enough,  probably,  for  the  English  re¬ 
former,  but  it  has  to  be  added  that, 
slow  as  was  the  process,  it  would  ha\e 
been  slower  still  but  for  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  South.  The  war  was 
over,  but  reconstruction  was  going  on. 
Sonic  of  the  Southern  States  were  still 
in  military  occupation  by  the  Union 
forces.  Some  bought  their  way  back 
by  agreeing  to  these  amendments. 
Great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
some.  The  amendments  not  only  rep¬ 
resented  to  the  North  part  of  the  fruits 
of  victory,  but  were  the  guarantee  and 
final  pledge  that  the  war  had  been 
fought  once  for  all,  and  that  slavery 
as  a  disturbing  political  force  had  for¬ 
ever  ceased  to  exist. 

Suppose  a  law  to  have  run  all  these 
gauntlets,  to  have  passed  the  House 
and  Senate,  and,  if  a  constitutional 
amendment,  three-fourths  of  the  State 
Legislatures  ;  suppose  it  to  have  es¬ 
caped  the  President’s  veto,  or  been 
passed  over  it  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
<  of  both  Houses,  it  has  still  to  take  its 
chance  of  being  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  one  more 
check,  and  it  is  also  a  check  which 
/  cannot  b^  got  rid  of,  'as  all  the  others 
may,  by  eventually'  electing  a  new 
House,  or  a  new  Senate  or  a  new  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Supreme  Court  is  not  an 
/^elective  body,  and  I  suppose  that  might 
■  seem  To  the  English  Radical  a  sufficient 
reason  for  sweeping  it  away.  The 
t  judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the 
President.  They  are  responsible  to  no 
popular  tribunal ;  not  even  to  public 
opinion.  They  sit  as  a  Court  of  pure 
law  ;  the  final  authority  from  which  in 
all  America  there  is  no  appeal.  Their 
jurisdiction,  strictly  defined  though  it 
be,  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
Union.  It  is  the  one  instance  in  his¬ 
tory  in  which  popular  sovereignty,  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  supreme  in  the  long  run 
for  every  other  purpose  and  over  every 
other  authority  to  which  it  has  dele¬ 
gated  power,  submits  to  a  master  whom 
it  did  not  appoint,  and  cannot  remove, 
and  cannot  escape.  Everybody  sub¬ 
mits  ;  the  States  themselves,  sovereign 
as  they  still  are  for  certain  purposes, 
submit ;  Congress  and  the  President, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  all  submit.  In  the  hands  of 


the  Supreme  Court,  Democracy  itself, 
if  it  seek  to  pass  an  unconstitutional  ^ 
law,  is  powerless.  A  unanimous  vote 
of  the  people,  the  unanimous  vote  of 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  approval  of 
the  President,  would  not  make  a  statute  , 
law  if  this  tribunal  says  it  is  not  law. 
But  do  you  ever  hear  of  a  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Supreme  Court?  Why 
not?  It  is  not  only  that  the  Court 
has  been  a  great  court  of  great  judges, 
its  honesty  and  ability  and  wisdom 
alike  recognized,  but  because  the 
American  Democracy  has  the  good 
sense  to  see  that,  under  a  written  Con- 
stiUrtion  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
such  a  tribunal  is  essential  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  all  its  parts,  and  that,  check  and 
all-powerful  check  though  it  be  upon 
Democracy,  it  is  also  a  guarantee  to 
the  American  people  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  preamble  to  their  Great  Charter, 
justice  shall  be  established,  and  the 
blessings  of  liberty  preserved  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  posterity.  / 

If  we  had  no  written  Constitution, 
if  it  were  always  in  a  fluid  state,  if  it 
consisted  of  a  patchwork  of  Great 
Charters  and  Pills  of  Rights,  of  prece¬ 
dents,  and  statutes,  and  customs,  de¬ 
pendent  singly  and  as  a  whole  on  the 
interpretation  party  leaders  may  choose 
to  put  upon  them,  the  very  substance 
of  it  and  the  nature  of  its  component 
parts  matters  of  continual  controversy, 
we  might  or  might  not  think  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  with  a  power  of  authori¬ 
tative  decision  on  all  these  difficulties 
a  useful  or  essential  tribunal.  “  En 
Angleterre,”  wrote  De  Tocqueville, 

“  la  Constitution  pent  changer  sans 
cesse  :  ou  plutot  elle  n’existe  pas.”  It 
has  almost  always  been  discussed  as  an 
historical  Constitution,  deriving  its  au¬ 
thority  from  the  past,  by  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  traditions  and  concessions,  of 
political  activities  and  declarations  and 
Parliamentary  Acts.  Yet  Bagehot  in- 
sists  that  ‘‘  its  efficient  part,  at  least 
when  in  great  and  critical  action,  is  . 
decidedly  simple  and  rather  modern.” 
Precisely.  So  simple  and  so  modern 
that  you  may  make  a  new  one  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  and  perhaps  would  if  there  were 
but  one  House  of  Parliament.  The  , 
existence  of  a  check  in  the  shape  of  a 
second  House  is  what  pai'alyzes  the 
revolutionist ;  that  and  the  great  body 
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of  opinion  in  this  country  which  is 
averse  to  innovation  for  the  mere  sake 
of  innovation,  or  of  experiment,  or  in 
the  interest  of  single  classes  of  the 
community.  Salus  Reipublicm  suprema 
lex.  Yes,  but  perhaps  never  till  now 
has  it  been  unblushingly  maintained 
that  the  safety  of  the  State  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  continual  concessions  to 
the  selfish  demands  of  particular  sec¬ 
tions  of  citizens  who  think  it  no  part 
of  their  duty  to  take  account  of  the 
general  welfare. 

No  doubt,  the  spirit  of  reverence  in 
America  for  the  Constitution  has  pro¬ 
voked  criticism  and  protest.  No  hu¬ 
man  instrument  is  perfect.  Sooner  or 
'later  a  race  of  frondeurs  is  sure  to 
spring  up,  and  any  sharp  attorney  can 
put  his  finger  on  what  he  thinks  de¬ 
fects.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  spirit,  not  to  say  anatomical.  We 
have,  moreover,  the  foreigner  among 
us.  Once  naturalized,  he  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  not  only  our  fellow-citizen,  but 
our  monitor.  He  takes  detached  views, 
and  spends  no  small  part  of  his  ener¬ 
gies  in  explaining  to  native-born  Ameri¬ 
cans  what  they  ought  to  think  about 
their  own  country,  and  what  they  ought 
to  do  in  order  to  adjust  their  ways  of 
life  to  the  political  conceptions — yes, 
and  to  the  political  necessities  and  ex¬ 
igencies — of  the  stranger  within  their 
gates.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  see  the  late  Mr.  Lowell  lec¬ 
tured  in  the  Irish-American  press  on 
his  want  of  Americanism.  America 
herself  is  lectured  in  a  similar  way,  and 
she  bears  it  with  a  patience  which  is 
not  always  fully  recognized,  and  not 
always  admired. 

A  similar  spirit,  which  probably 
means  in  this  case  to  be  scientific,  is 
visible  in  such  writers  as  Dr.  von  Holst, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
whose  treatise  on  “  The  Constitutional 
and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States,”  is  more  remarkable  for  learn¬ 
ing  than  wisdom.  The  temper  of  the 
book  is  acrid,  and  for  a  writer  who  has 
mastered  the  facts.  Dr.  von  Holst’s 
lack  of  insight  is  surprising.  This 
eminent  Professor,  who  keeps  his  lik¬ 
ing  for  Americans  so  well  in  hand  that 
he  might  himself  be  reckoned  among 
those  checks  on  Democracy  which  we 
are  discussing,  is  not  content  with  the 
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judgments  of  Marshall  or  Story  on  the 
Constitution,  or  of  American  states¬ 
men  on  American  political  problems. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  speculative, 
not  sufficiently  doctrinaire,  not  suffi. 
ciently  German.  But  he  admits  that 
we  can  deal  with  questions  of  a  con¬ 
crete  nature,  and  says  : — 

The  political  institations  of  the  country,  itsA 
social,  and  especially  its  economic  relations,  I 
educate  them  from  the  cradle  to  independent  | 
thought  on  all  questions  involving  material  ) 
interests,  and  encourage  them  to  summon  J 
their  whole  intellectual  strength  for  their  sola-/ 
tion.  ' 

He  would  probably  make  the  same  re¬ 
mark  about  the  English.  The  politi¬ 
cal  genius  of  the  two  nations  still  has 
points  of  resemblance.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  to  find  Von  Holst  disparaging  De 
Tocqueville  as  superficial  and  pedan¬ 
tic,  and  rebuking  the  Americans  for 
being  too  lavish  m  praise  of  his  “  De¬ 
mocracy  in  America.”  It  is  quite  true 
that  De  Tocqueville  did  not  survey 
American  institutions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  German  professor  ;  true, 
of  course,  that  he  made  mistakes,  and 
when  he  ventured  upon  prophecy  he 
had  no  better  luck  than  other  non- 
Biblical  adventurers  in  that  misty  land. 
But  his  book  was,  and  is,  of  immense 
value.  It  was  the  first  attempt  at  ap¬ 
plying  on  a  great  scale  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  method  to  the  investigation  of 
American  institutions,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  Democracy  as  seen  at  work  in 
America.  And  it  remains  the  best. 

Mr.  Bryce  is  far  more  just  to  the 

reat  Frenchman,  and  we  in  America, 

think,  are  just  to  Mr.  Bryce,  and 
sometimes  more  than  just.  The  merits 
of  his  American  Commonwealth  are  very 
great,  the  defect  of  it  is  one  for  which 
Americans  can  easily  make  allowance 
— Englishmen  not  so  easily.  It  was 
Mr.  Bryce’s  fortune  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  little  clique  of  superior  per¬ 
sons  in  America — some  of  them  Ameri¬ 
cans,  some  not — who  have  made  it  their 
mission  in  life  to  expose  abuses  and 
point  out  blemishes,  and  endeavor  to 
remedy  the  errors  they  detect  in  the 
working  of  municipal  and  State  and 
national  institutions.  They  so  im¬ 
pressed  their  views  upon  Mr.  Bryce 
that  he  has  reproduced  them  in  his 
book  with  great  force.  The  result  is 
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that  his  own  view  lacks  proportion,  numerous  elementary  expositions  of  it, 

He  has  given  too  much  space  and  too  exist  and  are  in  daily  use  in  America, 
much  emphasis  to  what  might  be  called  In  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  Outline  of  ' 
in  New  York  “  Mugwump”  notions,  the  Political  History  of  the  United 
I  have  even  heard  Mr.  Bryce’s  Ameri-  States  there  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  , 
can  Commonwealth  called  a  Mugwump  Constitution,  in  which  the  essence  of 
pamphlet.  The  phrase  might  be  ap-  Vits  political  meaning  may  be  found.  ' 
plied  not  unjustly  to  a  chapter  or  two.  /  That  book,  as  a  whole,  though  not  the 
Of  the  book  as  a  whole,  spite  of  its  in-  \  work  of  a  lawyer,  is  a  masterpiece,  and 
evitably  misleading  effect  abroad  in  Uhe  wayfaring  man,  or  the  new  Radical , 
some  particulars,  it  is  impossible  for  -  or  anybody  else,  will  find  in  it  such  a 
an  American  to  speak  without  admira-  .  lesson  on  politics  as  he  may  seek  in  ' 
tion  and  gratitude.  tjivain  elsewhere.  For  readers  to  whom' 

For  the  history  and  working  of  the  Mr.  Bryce  and  De  Tocquevillo  seem  too, 
American  Constitution  there  are  many  elaborate,  I  will  venture  to  recommend  J 
other  authorities.  If  you  care  to  study  an  article  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine^^ 
the  sources,  you  will  go  to  the  debates  which  concludes  his  book  on  Popular'  \ 
in  the  Convention  of  1787  and  still  Government.  I  know  of  no  account 


more  to  the  Federalist,  a  series  of  es¬ 
says  published  in  1787  and  1788  by 
Hamilton — who  had  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  share  in  them — Madison  and  Jay  ; 
apiece  of  political  literature  which  has 
a  reputation  among  European  students 
of  American  affairs  not  less  exalted 
/fthan  at  home.  The  jurist  will  study 
the  principles  and  growth  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  luminous  judgments  of 
/Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  successors,  but  most  of  all 
/  in  those  of  Marshall,  who  has  left  the 
stamp  of  his  own  intelligence  and  own 
'views  of  law  on  the  Constitution  as  a 
whole.  Other  great  authorities  are  the 
//speeches  and  arguments  of  Webster, 
who  ought  perhaps,  though  never  on 
the  bench,  to  be  bracketed  with  Mar- 
'  shall,  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Calhoun  for 
.-the  Southern  side,  of  Seward,  and  of 
/the  great  Presidents.  The  commen- 
>  taries  of  Story,  of  Kent,  and  others  are 
standard  works,  and  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  been  written  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  early  period.  So,  though 
m  a  less  degree,  are  the  Histories  of 
'the  Constitution  by  Curtis  and  Ban¬ 
croft.  I  suppose  it  may  hardly  be  un- 
'  derstood  in  England  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  is  a  text¬ 
book  of  American  education,  and  that 


of  the  Constitution  of  the  United^ 
States  which,  within  the  same  limits,  ^ 
is  equally  full,  specific,  accurate,  and' 
instructive.  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  book 
is  made  up  of  four  separate  essays.  It^ 
is,  nevertheless,  a  coherent  whole.  It 
is  not  a  book  which  the  authors  of  the 
Newcastle  Programme  seem  to  have 
studied.  It  was  published  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  is  not  out  of  date,  nor 
will  it  be  to  any  who  care  for  political 
thinking  of  a  very  high  order  on  great  / 
matters  concerning  the  State.  And 
what  is  most  remarkable  of  all  is  this  : 
that  it  is,  as  a  whole,  a  protest  against 
popular  government  and  a  panegyric 
on  popular  government  in  the  United 
States.  There  and  there  only  has  Sir' 
Henry  Maine  found  what  seemed  to 
him  sufficient  and  ample  checks  on  the 
Democracy  which,  in  its  unbridled 
state,  he  dreads  and  dislikes.  Of  De¬ 
mocracy,  however,  as  such,  there  is  in 
America  neither  dread  nor  dislike.  No 
American  believes  that  his  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  have  been  established , 
on  any  other  basis  ;  but  neither  does 
any  thinking  American  believe  that  its 
prosperity  or  its  permanence  would  be 
promoted  by  abolishing  the  existing 
checks  on  Democracy.  —  Nineteenth 
Century. 
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THE  MECHANISM  OF  THOUGHT. 
BY  ALFRED  BINET. 


I. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  offer  an 
apology  to  my  readers  for  choosing  a 
title  which  certainly  appears  ambitious 
and  may  even  seem  to  promise  more 
than  I  can  perform.  The  problem  of 
the  mechanism  of  thought  is  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  most  complex  that 
can  be  stated,  and  will  probably  only 
be  solved  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  investigators.  For  my  part  I 
shall  be  very  happy  if  1  am  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the  truth, 
and  I  give  my  psychological  essay  the 
above  title  simply  because  of  a  desire 
to  indicate  at  once  the  subject  I  am 
about  to  treat. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Review 
appeared  an  article  of  mine  on  Mental 
Images,  and  I  will  show  how  and  why 
the  study  of  the  mental  image  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  preparation  for  that  of  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  thought.  By  the  word  “  im¬ 
age”  I  wish  to  indicate  that  which 
passes  through  the  mind  during  an  act 
of  thought.  I  think  of  an  absent 
friend,  and  I  see  his  face  come  out  as 
a  picture  on  the  background  of  my 
mind  (visual  images).  I  think  of  our 
last  conversation  and  I  hear  his  voice, 
I  recognize  its  pitch,  its  intonations, 
etc.  (auditive  images).  All  our  senses 
have  their  images — in  other  words,  all 
the  exterior  sensations  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  can  live  again  in  our  memory, 
and  it  is  to  these  recollections  of  sensa¬ 
tions  that  we  give  the  name  of  images 
O'r  ideas.  Experimental  psychology 
has  of  late  years  taken  an  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  the  images  we 
have  described,  and  though  we  do  not 
propose  to  return  to  this  subject  at  any 
length,  having  already  treated  of  it, 
we  must  nevertheless  call  to  mind  the 
results  of  our  preceding  studies,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  utilize  them  more 
than  once,  while  representing  them 
under  a  different  form. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  before 
ns  a  blackboard,  on  which  a  star  with 
seven  branches  has  been  drawn  in  red 
chalk.  We  are  told  to  call  this  figure 


to  mind  with  such  exactness  that  wlien 
the  original  has  been  washed  from  the 
blackboard  we  can  at  once  reproduce 
it  both  in  form  and  color. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  mental 
phenomena  of  memory  which  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  call  forth?  Under  what 
form  do  our  mind,  our  brain  register 
the  image  of  the  red  star?  Let  us 
close  our  eyes  and,  drawing  away  from 
the  blackboard,  ask  ourselves  what  is 
passing  through  our  mind  while  we 
think  of  the  figure  we  have  been  look¬ 
ing  at.  If  this  question  be  put  to 
womeu'or  children  it  will  as  a  rule  be 
answered  in  the  most  direct  style. 
Such  persons  picture  to  themselves  the 
red  star  as  if  they  saw  it.  They  see 
an  image  full  of  color,  and  the  contour 
of  the  star  is  as  vivid  to  their  imagina¬ 
tion  as  the  blackboard  itself. 

This  answer  would,  at  least  to  many 
persons,  seem  quite  appro])riate,  and 
there  is  one  experiment  which  directly 
confirms  it — that  of  hypnotic  sugges¬ 
tion.  We  inform  a  hypnotized  subject 
that  there  is  a  red  star  on  the  black¬ 
board  on  which  at  the  moment  nothing 
has  been  drawn.  This  remark,  which 
to  an  ordinary  person  in  an  ordinary 
state  and  awake,  would  convey  simply 
a  vague  idea  of  the  thing  affirmed, 
gives  the  hypnotized  subject  a  hallu¬ 
cination,  under  which  he  believes  that 
he  actually  sees  the  star.  He  sees  it 
on  the  blackboard  and  nowhere  else, 
and  the  writers  who  have  studied  this 
visual  hallucination  with  care  have  to 
admit  that,  from  most  points  of  view, 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  perception  of  a 
real  object  which  is  perfectly  imitated 
by  the  hallucination.  If  the  hyjjuo- 
tized  subject  closes  his  eyes,  or  if  he 
goes  out  of  the  room  he  sees  the  red 
star  no  more.  If  he  goes  away  from 
the  blackboard,  still  continuing  to  look 
at  the  red  star,  it  seems  to  diminish 
like  a  real  object  seen  from  a  distance. 

These  experiments,  which  have  been 
repeated  many  times,  and  succeed  ad¬ 
mirably  with  certain  hypnotic  subjects, 
show  how  perfectly  the  hallucination 
simulates  the  reality.  There  is,  then 
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a  near  relationship  between  hallucina¬ 
tion  and  real  sensation  ;  and  if  we  con¬ 
sider  tliat  hallucination  is  only  an  ex¬ 
teriorized  image,  these  three  facts  of 
consciousness,  namely  sensation,  hallu¬ 
cination,  and  the  idea-image,  must  be 
closely  associated,  and  regarded  merely 
as  varieties  of  the  same  phenomenon. 

These  views  on  the  nature  of  “  im¬ 
ages,”  first  propounded  by  Messrs. 
Irvine  and  Gallon,  and  verified  and 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  hypnotic 
suggestion,  do  not  satisfy  every  one, 
and”  they  have  been  sharply  criticised. 
There  are  many  who  assert  that  the 
close  association  of  idea  and  memory 
with  sensation  is  contradicted  by  their 
own  conscious  experience.  They  pre¬ 
tend  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  figures  of  speech,  by 
metaphors,  which  we  have  taken  liter¬ 
ally.  If  they  are  confronted  with  the 
experiment  of  the  red  star  they  will  as¬ 
sert  that  when  they  think  of  that  ob¬ 
ject  even  at  the  moment  after  it  has 
entered  their  sight  they  have  no  inter¬ 
nal  vision  ;  they  have  the  idea  of  the 
star,  but  that  idea  is  in  no  way  to  be 
compared  with  the  sensation  experi¬ 
enced  when  looking  at  the  star  drawn 
upon  the  blackboard.  These  views  are 
held  especially  by  those  engaged  in  sci¬ 
entific  research,  and  accustomed  to  ab¬ 
stract  thought,  and  if,  as  we  have  been 
enabled  to  do,  we  examine  carefully 
the  mental  state  of  these  persons  at  the 
moment  they  try  the  above-mentioned 
experiment,  we  see  that  they  did  not 
have  recourse  to  a  visual  image  in  order 
to  recall  a  visual  impression,  but  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  visual  image  the  audi¬ 
tive  image  evoked  by  a  word.  This  is 
what  generally  takes  place  :  while  a 
man  looks  at  the  red  star  he  talks  to 
nimself,  describes  the  object  in  phrases 
such  as,  “  It  is  a  star  ;  it  is  red  ;  a  sort 
of  carmine  red  ;  it  has  seven  branches 
then  the  perception  of  the  eye  fades 
away.  There  remains  nothing  in  the 
memory  save  the  phrase.  It  is  a  star, 
red,  etc.  By  this  artificial  process  the 
man  is  led  back  to  the  visual  memory. 
In  appearance  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  visual  perception  and  the 
phrase  which  recalls  it,  but  in  reality 
the  difference  is  enormous.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  such  people  is  the  faint  impres¬ 
sion  left  by  words.  If  we  remember 


that  a  word  makes  an  auditive  impres¬ 
sion  we  may  say  that  such  people,  in 
order  to  remember  things  seen,  substi¬ 
tute  mental  hearing  of  words  for  men¬ 
tal  vision.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
either,  that  a  great  number  of  other 
combinations  are  possible  with  the 
same  result. 

It  appears  to  be  clearly  established 
to-day  that  every  idea  and  every  image 
is  derived  from  the  senses.  Properly 
speaking,  we  should  say  that  the  sensa¬ 
tion  is  brought  to  life  again  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  exterior  object,  and  that 
consequently  the  nerves  which  trans¬ 
mitted  the  sensation  have  then  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  it  is  the  nerve  centres, 
the  nervous  ganglions,  which  act  and 
stimulate  it  by  means  of  the  memory. 
Now  it  is  admitted  as  very  probable 
that  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  ner¬ 
vous  centre  which  serves  both  for  the 
direct  sensation  and  for  the  image 
evoked  by  memory.  To  see  a  red  stuff 
or  to  evoke  the  image  of  one  excites  the 
same  central  groups  of  nervous  cells. 

It  might  be  eoncluded  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  facts,  which,  although  partly 
hypothetical,  seem  beautifully  simple 
and  precise,  that  we  understand  to-day 
the  meehanism  of  thought.  The  def¬ 
inition  of  the  nature  of  ideas  and  their 
probable  birth  in  the  brain  seems  in 
some  way  to  exhaust  the  question. 
This  opinion  has  been  sustained  by 
some.  It  seems  to  me  absurd,  child¬ 
ish  in  its  simplicity.  One  must  be 
very  careless,  or  a  very  bad  psycholo¬ 
gist,  to  imagine  that  thought  can  bo 
defined  as  a  mental  image  accompanied 
by  consciousness— a  sort  of  photo¬ 
graphic  proof  which  can  be  lit  up  at 
pleasure  with  a  ray  of  electricity.  The 
sim])licity  of  this  comparison  is  its  only 
merit.  There  is  something  of  the  im¬ 
age  in  thought ;  but  there  is  also  some¬ 
thing  more.  The  image  is  not  the 
thought,  it  is  simply  the  object,  or,  so 
to  say,  the  food  of  thought.  When  we 
think  or  reason,  when  we  disengage  or 
combine  ideas,  we  evoke  all  sorts  of  im¬ 
ages,  some  precise  and  others  vague  ; 
it  is  not  the  image  that  thinks,  but  we 
who  think  by  means  of  the  image. 

II. 

The  numerous  difficulties  to  which 
that  question  has  given  rise  probably 
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originate  in  the  fact  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made  in  comparing  thought  to 
sensation,  for  sensation  has  no  objec¬ 
tive  existence.  Sensation  is  a  mere  ab¬ 
straction  ;  to  speak  exactly,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  sensation  evoked  by  a 
piece  of  red  stuff,  but  there  are  human 
beings  who  under  certain  circumstances 
become  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  the 
color  red,  and  that  is  altogether  a  dif¬ 
ferent  affair.  In  psychological  terms, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  contact  of  the 
outside  world  produces  in  human 
beings  perceptions  and  not  simple  sen¬ 
sations.  Perception  is  an  impression 
of  the  senses  and  something  else  be¬ 
sides,  viz.,  a  reaction  of  the  mind.  Let 
us  look  about  us,  and  note  what  takes 
place  when  an  individual  is  excited  by 
contact  with  the  exterior  world.  Take 
a  man  seated  in  his  study,  writing. 
All  the  objects  about  him  convey  sensa¬ 
tions  to  him  and  he  responds  to  them 
in  a  visible  way  by  his  acts.  At  one 
moment  he  writes,  then  he  gets  up  and 
goes  to  the  wdndbw  ;  he  goes  out  into 
the  street  and  rubs  elbows  with  the 
passers-by ;  he  stops  and  talks  to  a 
friend,  whom  he  has  met  by  chance. 
Each  movement  he  makes  is  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  response  to  the 
different  sensations  he  receives.  The 
excitements  of  the  outside  world,  action 
and  re  action,  the  former  coming  from 
the  outside  world,  the  latter  from  the 
individual,  form  a  whole,  and  can  only 
be  separated  artificially  by  analysis. 

It  is  the  same,  in  our  opinion,  with 
the  phenomena  of  ideation  ;  and  the 
example  just  given,  of  a  person  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  street  with  a  friend  and  ges¬ 
ticulating,  supplies  an  excellent  image 
of  the  act  of  thought.  Our  ideas,  as 
we  have  said,  are  merely  revivals  of 
sensations,  and  these  revivals  are  in 
many  respects  independent  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  exterior  objects.  A  kind  of 
outside  world,  quite  distinct  from  the 
original,  is  formed  in  our  mind.  Our 
memory,  our  imagination  and  our  rea¬ 
son  create  an  ideal  world,  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  to  us  in  dreams,  contem- 

fdation  and  somnambulism.  In  active 
ife  we  only  catch  brief  glimpses  of  it, 
but  we  have  only  to  shut  our  eyes  and 
to  forget  the  material  world,  when  this 
world  compact  of  images  at  once  takes 
the  place  of  the  other. 


Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  behave 
with  respect  to  this  ideal  world  in  the 
same  way  as  with  the  real  one.  Our 
images  give  rise  to  the  same  reactions 
as  our  sensations.  We  act,  move  and 
gesticulate  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
of  images  just  as  we  do  in  the  world  of 
sensation,  and  Lewes  has  well  said  that 
the  man  who  endeavors  to  solve  an  ob¬ 
scure  problem  resembles  one  feeling  his 
way  among  trees  and  bushes. 

To  be  a  little  more  precise,  let  a  more 
exact  parallel  be  substituted  for  these 
comparisons,  which  have  a  purely  lit¬ 
erary  appearance.  An  exterior,  mate¬ 
rial  and  tangible  object  meets  our  eye 
—we  see  it,  we  perceive  it.  What  is 
this  perceiving  ?  Does  it  consist  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  physical  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  object  on  our  organs  of 
sense?  No  ;  it  is  something  more  than 
that.  Perception  is  not  merely  an  act 
of  consciousness,  it  is  also  an  act  of 
cognition.  To  perceive  an  object  is  to 
recognize  it,  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
nature.  If  you  set  a  man  before  a 
plain  covered  with  snow,  he  will  only 
see  a  large  whitish  spot,  without  form 
or  detail.  That  is  sensation.  And 
what  will  he  say  mentally  or  in  exterior 
speech  ?  “  The  plain  is  covered  with 

snow.’*  That  is  perception. 

Perception  then  consists  in  a  certain 
function  imposed  by  the  mind  on  sim¬ 
ple  sensation.  Sensation  is  no  sooner 
experienced  than  it  gives  rise  to  this 
work  of  interpretation,  which  is  based 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  exterior 
world  acquired  by  means  of  anterior 
experiences.  The  past  intervenes  to 
assist  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  present. 
Ilesemblance  of  color  connects  in  the 
mind  a  little  white  spot  with  snow ; 
the  numerous  exterior  conditions  in 
which  this  sensation  is  experienced  de¬ 
termine  the  mind  in  its  belief  that  it 
is  snow  ;  and  then  the  memory  of  all 
kinds  of  sensations  we  have  experienced 
is  awakened  and  a  mental  state  results 
which  is  as  complex  as  a  symphony. 

Among  the  sensations  renewed  by 
memory  m  the  above  example  the  most 
obvious  is  that  of  cold.  The  sight  of 
the  snow  gives  the  impression  of  a  sur¬ 
face  which  appears  frozen,  just  as  the 
sight  of  a  red  coal  gives  the  impression 
of  a  hot  body.  We  fancy  we  see  in  the 
one  case  that  the  snow  is  cold,  in  the 
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other  that  the  coal  is  burning,  although 
our  eves,  which  are  insensible  to  tne 
thermic  impressions,  are  in  realit}'^  only 
impressed  by  slight  shades  of  color.  If 
it  were  possible  by  some  artifice  to  elim¬ 
inate  from  outward  perception  every¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  memory  and  to 
leave  merely  the  sensation  actually  ex¬ 
perienced  at  the  moment,  it  would  be 
indeed  astonishing  to  see  how  little 
there  is  in  sensation. 

We  have  chosen  to  express  these  no¬ 
tions,  two  very  simple  and  common  in¬ 
stances— the  sensations  of  hot  and  cold. 
But  it  should  be  understood  that  every 
sensation  gives  rise  to  an  analogous 
process.  It  is  strange  to  contemplate 
the  really  considerable  amount  of  psy¬ 
chological  exertion  demanded  by  the 
most  elementary  cognition  of  surround¬ 
ing  objects.  Ignorant  persons  readily 
imagine  that  no  effort  is  needed  in  per¬ 
ceiving,  that  to  see  is  to  understand, 
and  that  the  outward  world,  with  all 
its  details,  penetrates  our  mind  some¬ 
how,  provided  wo  open  the  gates  of  our 
sensory  organs.  In  reality,  we  are 
obliged  each  time  to  construct  the  out¬ 
ward  world  with  our  memories  ;  and 
the  vision  of  distances,  which  appears 
the  most  direct  and  simple,  results 
from  a  series  of  complex  memories, 
which  enable  us  to  set  each  object  in 
its  place.  This  immense  work  com¬ 
mences  as  soon  as  we  are  conscious  of 
the  outward  world,  and  it  continues 
unceasingly  increasing  m  complexity 
and  perfection  without  our  being  con¬ 
scious  of  it  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  because  it  becomes  an  automatic 
activity. 

1  have  attemi>ted  in  one  of  my  books 
(The  Psychology  of  Reasoning)  to  de¬ 
termine  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
nature  of  the  mental  operation  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  jierception  of  an  exterior 
object.  It  is,  more  than  anything  else, 
an  act  of  unconscious  comparison. 
Every  time  you  perceive  an  object,  you 
take  cognizance  of  a  resemblance  or 
identity.  To  know  that  a  small  yellow 
spot  on  the  table  is  an  orange  means 
the  discovery  of  a  resemblance  between 
the  color  of  the  spot  and  the  color  of 
the  oranges  which  memory  recalls. 
Resemblance  is  the  bond  uniting  the 
present  to  past  sensations,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  transmission  to  our  actual  per- 
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ception  of  the  results  of  our  anterior 
experiences  and  cognitions.  This 
transmission  of  cognition,  considered 
in  itself,  possesses  all  the  fundamental 
characteristics  and  consequences  of  ra¬ 
tiocination.  To  perceive,  then,  is  to 
reason. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  phenomena 
of  ideation.  The  images,  as  we  have 
said,  form  an  outside  world  about  us 
which  in  some  important  respects  re¬ 
sembles  the  real  world  on  which  our 
feet  rest.  Our  mind  behaves  toward 
this  ideal  world  in  the  same  w’ay  as 
toward  the  real  world  ;  and  in  order  to 
enter  into  relations  with  the  latter  a 
mental  process  has  to  be  undergone 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  out¬ 
ward  perception.  An  idea  occurs  sud¬ 
denly  to  our  mind  without  our  know¬ 
ing  why.  It  is  like  a  voice  which  sud¬ 
denly  strikes  the  eau  or  a  hand  laid  on 
the  shoulder  behind  our  back,  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  blue  spot  whirling  in  our  field  of 
vision  thirty  yards  off.  It  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  impression,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  known  to  us  at  the  moment  it  ap¬ 
pears.  The  idea  must  be  recognized 
just  as  any  other  sensation,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  idea  is  personal  to  us,  since 
we  alone  perceive  it,  we  do  not  take 
cognizance  of  it  by  the  mere  fact  that 
we  are  conscious  of  it.  An  effort,  an 
act  of  reasoning  is  necessary  for  the 
cognition  of  the  ideas  that  flash  across 
our  brain,  just  as  there  is  need  of  rea¬ 
soning  to  recognize  the  material  objects 
that  strike  our  eyes. 

Such  is  our  hypothesis  respecting  the 
psychological  nature  of  thought.  But 
up  till  now  we  have  advanced  no  proof 
in  support,  it  is  a  purely  gratuitous 
hypothesis,  and,  it  must  even  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  contradiction  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion.  It  is  ordinarily  assumed 
that  among  the  facts  of  con.sciousnes8 
our  thought  is  that  which  presents  the 
greatest  certainty,  because  it  is  the  only 
one  of  which  we  have  direct  cognition 
without  intermediary.  It  may  be  re¬ 
membered  in  this  connection  that  Des¬ 
cartes,  when  he  wanted  for  his  personal 
satisfaction  to  reconstruct  the,  whole 
system  of  his  cognitions,  resolved  to 
doubt  everything  that  did  not  seem  to 
him  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  only 
thing  that  resisted  the  onslaught  of  his 
methodical  doubt  was  his  thought.  He 
12 
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perceived  that  he  might  doubt  every¬ 
thing  but  his  doubt  itself.  Many  phi¬ 
losophers  since  then,  when  entangled 
in  some  obscure  discussion,  have  ad¬ 
duced  the  testimony  of  their  own  con¬ 
sciousness  as  a  proof  which  was  infalli¬ 
ble  because  it  was  direct ;  and  some 
have  not  hesitated  to  maintain  that 
our  inner  consciousness  not  only  reaches 
phenomena,  but  even  penetrates  to  the 
cause  and  substance,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  soul.  We  are  compelled  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  of  such  opinions  ; 
we  must  fight  them,  to  secure  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  our  hypothesis  ;  and,  if  we 
succeed,  it  will  not  be  one  of  the  least 
important  results  to  have  shown  that 
there  is  no  infallible  criterion  of  truth 
in  consciousness. 

There  are  several  methods  of  demon¬ 
strating  that  exterior  perception  is  a 
mediate  cognition,  which  is  created  by 
the  assistance  of  reasoning.  The  best 
method  consists  in  showing  that  ex¬ 
terior  perception  is  fallible.  The  illu¬ 
sion  of  our  senses  reveals  the  part  play¬ 
ed  by  the  mind  in  perception  ;  it  lays 
bare  the  reasoning  contained  in  it. 
The  senses  do  not  deceive  us — their 
province  is  to  record  our  sensations — 
but  the  mind  is  deceived  by  drawing 
an  inaccurate  conclusion  from  the  sen¬ 
sations.  In  other  terms,  the  illusion 
of  the  senses  arises  from  the  union  of 
a  sensation  with  an  image  that  does 
not  correspond  to  reality.  It  may  be 
timely  to  inquire  if  analogous  illusions 
can  exist  in  the  phenomena  of  thought, 
if  we  can  be  deceived  as  to  what  we 
think  just  as  we  can  be  deceived  as  to 
the  nature  of  an  object  we  see.  It  has 
happened  to  all  of  us  while  looking  at 
a  square  tower  to  imagine  that  it  was 
round,  or  to  fancy  we  saw  a  human 
face  amid  the  uncertain  details  of  a 
landscape  at  night.  Is  our  mental  vi¬ 
sion  afflicted  with  similar  errors  ? 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  supposed  difficult 
to  answer  this  question  decisively,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  when  one  wishes  to  act  di¬ 
rectly  on  a  thought.  That  is  true.  It 
is  relatively  easy  to  study  experimen¬ 
tally  the  illusion  of  the  senses.  A  per¬ 
son  may  be  placed  under  conditions  in 
which  the  sensation  experienced  pre¬ 
sents  abnormal  and  ambiguous  quali¬ 
ties  that  deceive  his  judgment.  But 
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how  is  this  person  to  be  inspired  with 
an  idea  of  a  particular  kind,  which 
will  give  rise  to  an  illusion  ?  At  first 
sight,  the  experiment  that  might  an¬ 
swer  this  purpose  does  not  suggest 
itself. 

As  an  instance  let  us  quote  an  illu- 
sion  of  the  sense  of  touch.  A  person 
shuts  his  eyes  of  his  own  free  will. 
We  take  his  hand,  we  cross  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  the  middle  finger  one  over 
the  other,  and  between  them  we  slip  a 
little  ivory  ball.  A  singular  illusion 
immediately  arises.  The  person  be¬ 
lieves  he  feels  two  distinct  balls.  And 
why  ?  No  doubt  because  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions,  when  the  fingers  are 
not  crossed,  one  ball  would  not  simul¬ 
taneously  touch  the  right  edge  of  the 
forefinger  and  the  left  edge  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  finger — two  balls  being  necessary 
to  produce  the  double  sensation.  Such 
is  the  experimental  fact  which  we  all 
possess  in  our  memory  without  being 
conscious  of  it.  By  an  artificial  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fingers,  one  ball  may 
produce  these  two  impressions,  and  the 
mind,  not  taking  into  account  this  ar¬ 
tificial  disposition  of  the  fingers  and 
interpreting  the  impressions  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  rules,  arrives  at  the  illusion  of 
touch  which  has  just  been  described. 
Nothing  is  simpler  to  bring  about  than 
this  illusion,  because  the  sensory  im¬ 
pression  from  which  it  is  derived  may 
be  modified  at  will,  without  any  neces¬ 
sity  of  speaking  to  the  subject  under 
experiment.  Is  it  the  same  with  an 
idea?  Evidently  not.  For  in  order 
to  communicate  an  idea  one  must 
speak  to  a  person,  and  make  one’s  self 
understood  ;  so  that  as  he  becomes  in¬ 
formed  about  the  object  of  one's  in¬ 
quiry,  illusion  is  impossible.  Another 
method  must  be  adopted. 

The  essential  point  to  be  gained  is 
to  slip  an  idea  into  some  one’s  mind 
without  his  knowing  it,  just  as  a  col¬ 
ored  glass  is  slipped  into  the  slide  of  a 
magic  lantern.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and,  had  it  not  succeeded, 
we  should  not  have  suggested  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  we  have  propounded  at 
length.  Chance,  with  the  assistance, 
perhaps,  of  a  little  perseverance,  set  us 
on  the  right  track.  Let  us  explain  in 
what  way  we  discovered  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 
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III. 

About  four  years  ago  we  were  at  the 
Salpetrifire  making  psychological  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  hysterical  patients 
who  abound  in  certain  departments  of 
the  hospital.  We  shall  only  give  here 
those  of  our  experiments  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  article.  An  hys¬ 
terical  person,  considered  from  the 
mental  point  of  view,  is  chiefly  char- 
actcri7,ed  by  the  fact  that  he  accom¬ 
plishes  a  considerable  number  of  acts 
quite  unconsciously.  We  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  automatic  life,  because  we 
do  a  very  great  number  of  things  with¬ 
out  willing  it  and  even  without  think¬ 
ing.  Habitual  acts  especially  escape 
the  control  of  consciousness  and  will. 
You  walk  and  eat,  dress  and  undress, 
without  thinking  of  combining  the 
necessary  movements,  so  that  they  are 
all  executed  while  your  thought  is  else¬ 
where  :  and  you  often  even  utter  in 
the  same  automatic  way  a  whole  phrase 
without  any  clear  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  used. 

With  us  this  automatic  activity  de¬ 
velops  in  the  sphere  of  the  habitual,  so 
that  it  grows  but  little,  and  does  not 
invent  or  create.  It  is  a  conservative 
force.  With  some  hysterical  persons 
it  is  otherwise.  Their  unconscious  ac¬ 
tivity  is  greatly  developed,  and  the 
means  of  entering  into  relation  with  it 
and  directing  it  have  been  discovered. 
The  result  is  a  very  strange  conse¬ 
quence.  Experimental  conditions  can 
be  arranged  such  that  the  subject  does 
not  suspect  that  his  unconscious  activ¬ 
ity  is  being  appealed  to,  and  conse¬ 
quently  two  distinct  intelligences  arise 
in  him  for  the  time,  one  of  which — 
that  intelligence  namely  which  appears 
accompanied  by  consciousness  alone — 
ignores  the  acts  which  the  other  is 
made  to  perform. 

Although  these  doublings  of  con¬ 
sciousness  are  only  the  exaggeration  of 
normal  life,  they  develop  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize 
them  as  facts  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  It  is,  however,  necessary  not 
to  lose  sight  of  this  important  point, 
and  I  think  it  well  to  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  hysterical  phenomena,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  them  clearer  and  more 
intelligible.  We  said  that  the  act  of 


eating,  like  that  of  walking  and  so 
many  others,  is  an  automatic  activity 
for  most  people.  Let  us  think  for  a 
moment  of  some  persons  deep  in  con¬ 
versation  at  a  dinner  party.  They  are 
q^uite  buried  in  the  subject  of  which 
they  are  speaking,  and  they  help  them¬ 
selves  to  a  dish  or  carry  the  morsels  of 
food  to  their  mouths  quite  mechani¬ 
cally.  It  is  conceivable  that,  profiting 
by  their  absence  of  mind,  one  might 
change  the  dishes,  and  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  eating  without  observing  the 
change  ;  or  that  one  might  even  sub¬ 
stitute  other  objects  for  those  they  hold 
in  their  hands.  What  makes  these  lit¬ 
tle  experiments  difficult  is  the  fact  that 
the  talker,  in  spite  of  his  distraction, 
retains  the  sensibility  of  his  arm.  If 
his  hand  be  touched,  he  feels  the  con¬ 
tact,  and  that  may  arouse  his  attention 
and  put  an  end  to  automatism.  Some 
hysterical  persons  afford  very  favorable 
conditions  for  experiments.  The  wom¬ 
en  often  have  an  arm  that  has  no  feel¬ 
ing.  The  arm  is  movable,  and  they 
use  it  like  the  other  which  has  retained 
its  sensibility  ;  but  if  the  arm  be  prick¬ 
ed,  however  deeply,  they  suspect  noth¬ 
ing.  This  circumstance  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  communication  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  activity.  The  insensible  arm  is 
placed  behind  a  screen,  and,  after  all 
proper  precautions  have  been  taken 
that  its  owner  may  not  suspect  what  is 
going  to  happen,  the  arm  is  excited  in 
different  manners,  and,  intelligent  re¬ 
sponses  are  received. 

Thus  it  has  been  observed  that,  if  a 
regular  motion  is  given  for  some  time 
to  the  insensible  hand,  and  it  is  then 
let  go,  the  hand  will  go  on  repeating 
the  movement  spontaneously.  When 
a  pen  is  inserted  between  the  fingers, 
and  the  hand  has  been  directed  in  the 
writing  of  a  word,  the  hand  repeats 
the  word,  that  is  to  say,  writes  it  over 
again.  And,  further,  here  is  a  little 
fact,  proving  that  these  acts  do  not  re¬ 
sult  merely  from  a  mechanical  ten¬ 
dency  to  repetition,  but  that  they  im¬ 
ply  some  amount  of  reasoning  and  in¬ 
volve  intelligence.  If  the  hand  be 
made  to  write  a  word,  which  is  inten¬ 
tionally  spelled  wrong,  it  will  repro¬ 
duce  the  word  correctly  spelled.  And 
all  the  while  the  hysterical  woman  per- 
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ceives  nothing.  She  does  not  know 
that  her  insensible  hand  has  been  made 
to  write  a  word — she  does  not  know 
that  she  has  reproduced  or  connected  it. 

This  has  led  to  the  supposition  that 
some  hysterical  subjects  are  endowed 
with  a  psychological  life,  of  which  they 
are  unconscious,  and  which  is  some¬ 
how  latent  beneath  their  consciousness. 
If  this  sublimated  existence  never  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  other,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it  here,  as  the 
phenomena  of  double  consciousness 
could  not  be  used  in  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  of  thought.  But,  in  real¬ 
ity,  the  doubling  is  not  perfect ;  there 
is  no  line  of  demarcation,  no  wall  be¬ 
tween  the  normal  consciousness  and  the 
series  of  subconscious  acts.  We  should 
not  forget  that  the  human  being  is  a 
single  unit  by  reason  of  his  physical 
constitution,  and,  despite  the  spectacle 
of  disintegration  presented  by  mental 
phenomena  in  certain  circumstances, 
there  exists  a  psychological  unity  in 
the  individual.  We  will  prove  it.  It 
was  noticed  above  that  the  hysterical 
subject  is  unconscious  of  the  move¬ 
ments  and  sensations  impressed  on  her 
insensible  member  or  of  the  spontane¬ 
ous  movements  executed  by  it ;  and 
that,  nevertheless,  these  motions  exer¬ 
cise  a  certain  effect  on  her  conscious¬ 
ness.  Prick  the  insensible  hand  in 
three  places,  and  the  person  does  not 
feel  the  point  of  the  needle  or  know 
that  she  has  been  pricked,  provided 
care  has  been  taken  to  conceal  from 
her  the  sight  of  her  hand.  But  she 
feels  something  ;  and  this  something 
is  an  idea  of  number.  The  subject 
thinks  of  the  number  three,  which  ex¬ 
actly  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
pricks.  If  she  be  asked  to  mention  a 
number  offhand,  she  will  select  the 
number  three. 

We  should  perhaps  feel  a  scruple  at 
describing  in  this  Review  so  astound¬ 
ing  an  experiment,  if  it  were  our  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  if  this  observation 
had  not  been  made  by  others.  Ten 
witnesses  would  bear  testimony  to-day 
to  the  fact  we  have  just  recorded. 
Many  tried  the  experiment  almost  si¬ 
multaneously  without  suspecting  it,  and 
believing  eacn  one  that  he  alone  was 
engaged  upon  it.  I  remember  what 
happened  to  myself.  When  I  spoke 
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for  the  first  time  about  my  observation 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  doctor,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  made  a  similar 
observation  some  days  before,  and  when 
I  published  an  account  of  my  re¬ 
searches,  other  writers  claimed  prior¬ 
ity,  quite  wrongly,  however,  seeing 
that  they  had  published  nothing  about 
it. 

It  must  then  be  admitted  to-day,  as 
an  accurate  and  well-verified  observa¬ 
tion,  that  among  hysterical  persons  an 
unperceived  sensation  may  suggest  a 
conscious  idea.  The  above  mentioned 
experiment  may,  I  believe,  be  summed 
up  in  this  formula.  It  is  a  proof  that 
communications  may  be  entered  into 
between  the  conscious  and  the  uncon¬ 
scious  activities.  These  communica¬ 
tions  are  probably  phenomena  common 
to  all  individuals,  and  not  peculiar  to 
the  hysterical,  but  they  are  more  easily 
observed  with  an  hysterical  subject. 
For  we  are  all  possessed  of  an  uncon¬ 
scious  element,  we  all  receive  sensa¬ 
tions  of  which  we  have  no  clear  per¬ 
ception.  Moreover  modifications  are 
continually  taking  place  within  us, 
which  transmit  unconscious  impres¬ 
sions  to  our  brain.  And  these  divers 
obscure  impressions  are  capable  of  sug¬ 
gesting  ideas  which  appear  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  in  the  light  of  consciousness,  with¬ 
out  our  being  able  to  guess  at  their 
origin.  Perhaps  our  ideas  most  fre¬ 
quently  originate  thus,  for  they  seem 
to  summarize  a  work  that  goes  on  in 
the  night  of  the  unconscious. 

The  advantage  of  studying  hysterical 
cases  lies  in  its  enabling  us  to  put  our 
finger  on  the  unconscious,  and  we  are 
speaking  of  them  here  from  this  point 
of  view.  After  feeling  his  way  a  little, 
an  experimenter  may  devise  a  number 
of  tests  for  the  insensible  arm  which 
will  excite  ideas  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  subject.  He  will  thenceforth  be 
able  to  trace  the  evolution  of  these 
ideas,  and  take  cognizance  of  their 
effect.  Such  is  the  art  of  experiment¬ 
ing  on  ideas. 

Let  us  inquire  how  the  idea  suggested 
by  an  unconscious  perception  enters 
the  mind  of  the  hysterical  person.  To 
return  to  the  experiment  of  the  three 
prickings.  This  may  be  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  will  suffice  to  gauge 
the  nature  of  the  inmost  phenomena 
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of  thought.  The  hysterical  woman, 
who  thinks  of  the  number  three  under 
these  conditions,  is  not  conscious  that 
the  idea  is  suggested  by  certain  periph¬ 
eric  impressions  ;  she  believes  the  idea 
spontaneous  and  voluntary.  She  im¬ 
agines  she  chose  to  think  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  that  if  she  had  wished  she 
could  have  chosen  a  different  number 
and  have  thought  of  twenty-five  or  five 
hundred.  V"ain  illusion  !  The  hys¬ 
terical  person  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
materially  compelled  to  think  of  the 
number  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
pricks  ;  and  she  suffers  from  an  obses¬ 
sion,  of  which  she  has  no  conception. 
She  would  perhaps  convince  herself  of 
it,  if  by  way  of  joke  she  were  chal¬ 
lenged  to  think  of  something  else. 
She  would  then  perceive  her  powerless¬ 
ness. 

A  close  examination  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  suggested  idea  enables  one 
to  understand  several  details  of  idea¬ 
tion.  I  was,  for  my  part,  a  long  time 
understanding  them,  so  little  prepared 
was  I  for  such  investigation  ;  and  I 
cannot  now  recall  my  first  gro[)ing  ef¬ 
forts  without  a  kind  of  disdain.  The 
following  was  one  of  the  questions  that 
troubled  me  for  a  long  time.  As  a 
rule,  in  this  kind  of  experiment,  one  is 
satisfied  with  asking  the  subject — 
“  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?”  If  he 
answers  a  number,  and  it  corresponds 
to  the  number  of  impressions  made, 
the  interrogation  stops.  I,  however, 
endeavored  to  probe  deeper,  and  I 
asked  the  subject,  who  had  told  me, 
“  I  am  thinking  of  the  number  three” 
— “  AVhat  form  does  the  number  take 
in  your  mind?”  I  expected  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  a  confused  manner,  for  the 
persons  on  whom  I  was  making  experi¬ 
ments  were  women  or  young  girls,  and 
generally  ignorant.  One  of  them  said 
—  “I  see  little  points,  and  I  count 
them  ;”  another,  “  I  see  lines  a 
third,  “  There  are  sticks  a  fourth, 
“There  are  white  columns.”  AVe 
may  now  put  the  question  to  the  read¬ 
er  :  Does  he  understand  these  answers  ? 
Do  they  appear  to  him  to  have  any 
sense  ? 

At  first,  I  thought  thpre  was  no 
meaning.  I  spent  a  week  in  noting 
down  answers,  without  understanding 
them,  because  everything  must  be  noted 


down,  even  that  which  is  not  intelligi¬ 
ble.  I  tried  new  subjects.  They  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  impressions,  and 
used  almost  the  same  words.  Then 
one  day  I  suddenly  saw  new  light.  I 
had  not  remarked  that  I  was  using  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  impressing  sensations 
of  number  on  the  insensible  hand. 
Sometimes  I  pricked  the  subject,  who 
then  saw  points,  or  I  traced  lines  on 
her  hand,  and  she  saw  lines,  or  I  bent 
one  of  her  fingers  and  she  saw  bars, 
sticks,  or  columns.  The  nature  of  the 
stimulus  determined  that  of  the  idea 
received,  and  consequently  the  kind  of 
answer.  In  more  precise  terms,  the 
stimulus  of  a  portion  of  the  body  evok¬ 
ed  in  the  subject  the  idea-image  of  that 
part,  and  the  tactile  or  muscular  sen¬ 
sation  evoked  a  visual  image.  AVe  too, 
when  our  hand  is  touched  behind  our 
back,  possess  the  power  not  only  of  lo¬ 
calizing  the  sensation,  but  we  see  also 
a  visual  image  of  the  finger  or  the  part 
of  the  hand  that  is  touched.  Dut  we 
are  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  being 
touched,  and  this  phenomenon  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  hysterical  person. 

The  result  of  this  difference  is  that, 
being  conscious  of  the  sensation  of 
touch,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  repro¬ 
ducing  outwardly  the  visual  image 
evoked,  and  in  accurately  interpreting 
it.  If  I  mentally  see  my  finger  being 
pinched  behind  my  back,  I  recognize 
this  visual  image  as  that  of  my  finger, 
because  I  am  aware  at  the  same  time 
of  being  pinched  there.  I  experience 
no  illusion,  it  even  seems  as  though  I 
could  not  possibly  do  so.  A\'’ith  the 
hysterical  person,  on  the  contrary,  the 
image  of  the  finger  is  not  referred  to 
the  sensation  of  touch,  because  it  is 
not  felt,  it  is  an  image  that  appears  to 
arise  spontaneously  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  subject  does  not  know 
whence  it  comes  or  anything  about  its 
nature.  It  has  therefore  to  be  inter¬ 
preted. 

At  this  point  the  hypothesis  pro¬ 
pounded  on  the  mechanism  of  thought 
becomes  verified.  Every  idea,  we  said, 
is  perceived  as  a  sensation,  and  the 
same  process  of  reasoning  has  to  be 
gone  through  to  recognize  an  idea  as 
to  recognize  a  material  object.  The 
hysterical  person  supplies  the  proof  in 
the  mistake  she  makes.  In  fact  she 
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does  not  recognize  the  idea  suggested 
by  the  unconscious  sensation  of  touch, 
and  the  mental  vision  undergoes  in 
this  connection  one  of  the  strangest 
illusions. 

When  her  hand  is  pricked,  she  sees 
little  points,  which  are  nothing  but  the 
image  of  the  depressions  on  the  skin 
caused  by  the  pressing  of  a  needle¬ 
point.  She  does  not  recognize  this  im¬ 
age,  she  does  not  know  what  it  stands 
for,  she  defines  it  vaguely  as  a  little 
point.  The  same  with  the  lines.  They 
are  incomplete  perceptions  of  an  idea, 
they  are  instances  of  a  confused  mental 
vision.  In  other  cases  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  incomplete  mental 
perception,  there  is  mental  illusion. 
When  the  finger  is  bent  several  times 
running,  the  usual  image,  the  thought 
of  this  finger  arises.  The  hysterical 
person  does  not  recognize  this  idea-im¬ 
age,  she  interprets  it  wrongly,  and  only 
taking  account  of  the  general  form  of 
the  object  appearing  in  her  thought 
she  compares  it  to  a  bar  or  white  col¬ 
umn. 

She  is  deceived.  It  is  not  a  white 
column,  but  her  finger.  To  speak 
more  exactly,  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a 
white  column  that  has  been  introduced 
into  her  mind,  but  the  idea  of  her  fin¬ 
ger.  She  is  deceived  therefore  as  to 
the  nature  of  her  thought,  she  imagines 
she  is  thinking  of  one  tiling,  whereas 
we  know  she  is  in  reality  thinking  of 
another.  Is  not  this  illusion  compara¬ 
ble  to  an  illusion  of  the  senses?  It 
possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  sen¬ 
sory  illusion  but  one,  namely,  it  is  an 
error  committed  with  respect  to  an 
idea  and  not  to  a  sensation. 

In  a  somewhat  different  species  of 
experiment,  illusions  analogous  to  the 
preceding  are  met  with.  We  will  quote 
a  few  by  the  way,  at  the  risk  of  inter¬ 
rupting  our  description,  because  these 
last  experiments  are  not  peculiar  to 
hysteria,  and  may  be  tried  with  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  They  will,  therefore, 
serve  to  confirm  Ihe  results  arrived  at 
with  hysterical  subjects.  Every  one 
knows  to-day  that  when  a  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  a  sleeping  person,  it 
may  continue  after  her  awakening,  in 
such  a  way,  that,  though  she  seems  to 
have  returned  to  her  normal  state,  she 
remains  under  the  influence  of  the  idea 
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suggested  during  her  artificial  slumber. 
An  hallucination  may  also  be  made  to 
continue  for  some  time.  For  instance, 
a  subject,  who  has  been  told  that  she 
is  smelling  a  particular  perfume,  when 
there  is  no  perfume,  continues,  on 
awakening,  to  perceive  the  odor.  She 
remembers  the  suggestion  made  to 
her  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
memory  is  of  quite  a  special  nature. 
It  is  partial.  It  has  no  reference  to 
the  act  of  suggestion,  but  only  to  the 
idea  suggested.  Very  often  the  hypno¬ 
tized  person  does  not  remember  any 
such  words  having  been  spoken  during 
her  sleep,  and  that  she  has  been  com¬ 
manded  to  smell  a  certain  perfume. 
On  awaking,  she  continues  to  smell  the 
odor,  as  if  it  were  real.  Her  conscious¬ 
ness  is  restricted  in  such  a  way  that  it 
holds  to  the  idea  suggested,  but  not  to 
the  words  that  have  served  to  suggest 
the  idea.  This  psychological  situation 
bears,  of  course,  some  analogy  to  that 
of  an  hysterical  person,  who  is  not  con¬ 
scious  of  the  stimuli  undergone  by  her 
insensible  hand,  and  yet  perceives  the 
ideas  suggested  by  them.  In  both 
cases,  consciousness  only  throws  light 
upon  the  final  part  of  the  mental  proc¬ 
ess  ;  the  other  part  remains  obscure. 
A  large  number  of  experiments  per¬ 
formed  by  different  writers  enables  us 
to  assert  with  full  confidence  that  the 
two  situations  we  are  comparing  have 
been  clearly  proved  to  be  fundamen¬ 
tally  identical. 

iMie  same  consequences,  too,  are 
bound  to  result.  When  a  person 
aw'akes  from  hypnotic  sleep  with  a  per¬ 
sistent  hallucination,  she  finds  in  her 
mind  an  image  the  origin  of  which  she 
does  not  know,  and  she  must  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  image  before  she  can 
arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  what  it 
is.  If  the  hallucination  of  a  portrait 
on  a  white  sheet  of  paper  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  upon  her,  as  she  does  not  re¬ 
member  the  experimenter  saying, 
“  There’s  a  portrait  there,”  she  has 
somehow  to  interpret  the  image  that 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  arises  be¬ 
fore  her  eyes.  No  doubt  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  as  easy  to  recognize  the  image  of 
a  portrait  as  to  recognize  a  real  por¬ 
trait,  and  errors  are  rare  in  respect  of 
these  hallucinations.  But  in  other 
cases  the  person  is  unable  to  recognize 
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the  object  which  Bgures  in  her  hallu¬ 
cination.  1  will  quote  two  among 
many  instances.  A  hypnotized  person 
was  told  that  her  handkerchief  smelt 
of  eau  de  Cologne.  On  waking  up,  she 
smelt  her  handkerchief,  and  noticed  a 
peculiar  perfume.  She  was  asked  what 
the  perfume  was,  and  she  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  it.  Be  it  remarked  that  the 
idea  relates  to  an  imaginary  perfume, 
an  idea  of  perfume  :  the  person  has  the 
idea  of  a  perfume  in  her  mind,  and 
does  not  recognize  it.  Another  person 
had  been  told  that  one  of  the  assistants 
wore  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons.  On 
waking  up,  the  hallucination  persisted  ; 
the  subject  still  saw  the  blue  coat,  but 
made  a  curious  mistake  about  the  but¬ 
tons.  She  pretended  they  were  made 
of  copper.  And  why?  Because  the 
word  gold  had  been  forgotten.  The 
subject  saw  an  image  of  yellow  buttons, 
and,  choosing,  though  wrongly,  the  in¬ 
terpretation  that  seemed  to  lier  the 
most  natural,  she  said  the  buttons  were 
copper. 

I  did  not  quote  these  instances  with 
the  intention  of  adding  anything  to 
tlie  preceding  analyses  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  mental  sight.  I  only  see  in 
them  a  simple  means  of  confirmation. 
The  experiments  that  can  be  made  on 
the  insensible  arm  of  an  hysterical  wom¬ 
an  appear  to  me  more  exact  and,  above 
all,  more  easy  to  conduct  than  the 
classic  experiments  of  suggestion. 
They  really  place  the  thought  of  the 
subject  in  the  power  of  the  experi¬ 
menter,  who  may  give  his  subject  an 
idea  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  nor¬ 
mal  person  may  be  made  to  experience 
a  sensation,  for  instance,  in  optical  ex¬ 
periments,  without  advising  the  person 
of  the  sensation  given,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  what  manner  the  sensation 
will  be  perceived  and  recognized.  Such 
a  result  is  only  attained  through  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  consciousness  of 


the  hysterical  subject,  who  perceives 
the  idea  alone,  and  ignores  the  means 
whereby  it  has  been  evoked.  The  idea 
appears  to  her  as  a  new  and  spontane¬ 
ous  impression.  She  does  not  know 
beforehand  what  idea  is  going  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  her,  but  the  experimenter  does, 
and  he  can  also  take  account  of  the 
errors  committed  by  her  in  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  ideas. 

It  rarely  happens  that  phenomena  of 
mental  illusion  are  observed  developed 
to  such  a  degree  in  normal  subjects  ; 
and  if  they  did  occur,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  convincing  proof  of  their 
reality.  We  have  only  to  consider  for 
a  moment  the  more  than  vague  notions 
furnished  by  introspection,  that  is  to 
say,  the  consciousness  of  our  interior 
conditions,  and  we  can  see  at  once  how 
far  inferior  these  notions  are  in  clear¬ 
ness  to  those  supplied  by  experiment. 
Several  psychologists,  it  is  true,  and 
notably  Mr.  James  Sully,  have  inci¬ 
dentally  spoken  of  the  mistakes  made 
in  the  reading  of  our  inward  feelings. 
But  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
making  methodical  experiments,  and 
that  alone  has  prevented  them  from 
pushing  their  conclusion  to  its  logical 
end. 

We  think  we  have  now  given  fair 
proof  relative  to  the  illusions  of  what 
may  be  called  “  mental  vision,”  taking 
this  term  in  its  broadest  sense.  We 
learn  by  means  of  these  illusions  what 
mental  vision  is  in  reality  ;  and,  in 
our  opinion,  the  writers  on  the  subject 
have  given  too  simple  a  description  of 
it.  Thought  is  not  “  an  image  accom¬ 
panied  by  consciousness.”  If  it  were 
only  that,  it  could  never  be  subject  to 
any  error.  Thought  is  an  activity  of 
the  mind,  which  is  stimulated  by  im¬ 
ages,  and  depends  upon  images.  It  is, 
like  exterior  perception,  a  form  of  rea¬ 
soning.  — Fortnightly  Revieiv. 
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MAYFAIR  AND  THE  MUSES. 
BY  ARNOLD  HAULTAIN. 


What  is  the  chief  characteristic 
common  to  all  drawing-room  gather¬ 
ings— the  At  Home,  the  Afternoon 
Tea,  the  Quiet  Evening,  the  Dinner, 
and  the  Dance?  Amiel,  that  quiet  but 
acute  observer,  has  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  sentence  :  “  Society  proceeds 
on  the  flattering  illusory  assumption 
that  it  is  moving  in  an  ethereal  atmos¬ 
phere  and  breathing  the  air  of  the 
gods.”  The  air  of  the  drawing-room 
is  the  air  of  an  improvised  Olympus. 
With  the  doffing  of  workaday  habili¬ 
ments  and  the  donning  of  silks  and 
swallow-tails,  humanity  makes  believe 
to  doff  also  the  fetters  of  humanity. 
Tea  and  cake  are  its  nectar  and  am¬ 
brosia,  honeyed  nothings  its  serious 
business,  cards  its  highest  amusement, 
a  severe  and  godlike  calm  its  studied 
and  settled  attitude.  Naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  as  Amiel  goes  on  to  say,  “all 
vehemence,  all  natural  expression,  all 
real  suffering,  all  careless  familiarity, 
or  any  frank  sign  of  passion,  are  start¬ 
ling  and  distasteful  ;  .  .  .  they  at  once 
destroy  the  common  work,  the  cloud- 
palace,  the  magical  architectural  whole, 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  general 
consent  and  effort.”  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  anything  real  into  this  divine 
realm  of  unreality  would,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Belgravian  mother  as  de¬ 
picted  by  Mr.  Punch,  be  accounted 
worse  than  wicked,  it  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  vulgar.  Consider,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  calibre  of  an  ordinary  drawing¬ 
room  general  conversation  in  the  sea¬ 
son  at  Lady  So-and-so’s  on  her  “  day.” 
The  man  who  would  there  venture  a 
remark  on  the  aim  of  life  would  be  at 
once  set  down  in  Transatlantic  par¬ 
lance  as  a  “  crank.”  To  trench  upon 
topics  touching  the  heart  or  the  mind 
would  be  to  introduce  feeling  or  dis¬ 
sension,  and  feeling  and  dissension  are 
exactly  the  two  last  things  permissible 
at  a  drawing-room  gathering.  Feeling 
and  dissension  relate  to  passion  and 
conviction,  and  passion  and  conviction 
by  all  the  rules  of  human  etiquette  are 
rigidly  prohibited.  Imagine  a  man 
showing  enthusiasm  at  an  At  Home  ! 


How  gauche  ho  would  be  !  Imagine  a 
woman  moved  to  tears  at  ^  mnnicah! 
What  an  “object”  she  would  be! 
No  ;  the  place  to  show  feeling  is  one’s 
closet.  Not  even  is  it  permissible  in 
chinch,  closely  and  intimately  us  re¬ 
ligion  and  emotion  are — or  perhaps 
ought  to  be,  according  at  least  to  such 
authorities  (perhaps  unknown  in  So¬ 
ciety)  as  Hegel  and  Carlyle  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold — associated.  The  church 
service  is  another  species  of  social  gath¬ 
ering,  that  perhaps  in  which  we  take 
our  pleasure  most  sadly  of  all.  But 
that  is  another  story. 

In  reality,  the  thing  called  conversa¬ 
tion  is  out  of  the  question  at  any  as¬ 
semblage  where  men  and  women  are 
invited  to  give  each  other  the  pleasure 
of  their  company.  They  have  removed 
themselves  too  far  from  the  things  of 
life,  from  care  and  trouble  and  toil  and 
disappointment,  and  the  thousand 
other  details  that  go  to  make  up  life, 
to  be  able  to  discuss  the  things  of  life. 
Tacitly'the  every-day  affairs  of  life  are 
dismissed  from  the  mind,  and  with 
them  are  dismissed  all  such  topics  of 
conversation  as  the  generality  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  able  to  discuss.  True,  theie  is 
art,  there  is  literature,  there  is  philoso¬ 
phy  to  talk  about— though  there  is  not 
religion  or  politics.  But  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon 
cares  for  none  of  these  things.  And 
even  if  he  did,  he  would  fear  to  ven¬ 
ture  upon  them,  lest  by  those  ignorant 
of  them  should  be  uttered  the  word 
“  shop” — a  word  which,  curiously 
enough,  seems  to  peculiarly  grate  upon 
the  Anglo  Saxon.  Even  when  such 
conversation  is  “  indulged  in”  (these 
Society  phrases  are  so  significant),  it 
rarely  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  assert¬ 
ing  Mr.  Swinburne  to  be  sweet  or  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci  lovely.  Even  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  unburden  one’s 
self  of  matters  nearest  one’s  heart, 
when  one  motherly  dame  is  overheard 
narrating  in  semi-whispers  to  another 
motherly  dame  her  domestic  embroil¬ 
ments,  her  troubles  with  her  cook,  the 
recalcitrancy  of  her  eldest  daughter,  or 
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the  alimentary  ailments  of  her  infant 
son,  she  is  put  down  as  mooting  sub¬ 
jects  unfit  for  the  polite  ear,  when  the 
polite  ear  is  supposed  to  be  attuned  for 
higher  themes.  Unfortunately,  the 
higher  themes  are  never  sung.  A  lame 
attempt  to  sing  them  is  made  by  the 
youthful  male  to  the  youthful  female  ; 
with  the  result  that  his  conversation  is 
a  more  or  less  subtle  compound  of  com¬ 
pliment  and  badinage,  which  the  listen¬ 
er  drinks  in  with  pleased  or  amused 
contentment,  according  as  she  is  on 
the  hither  or  the  thither  side  of  thirty. 
The  cleverness  of  the  latest  novel 
(rarely  its  truth  to  nature,  and  never 
its  moral  influence),  the  talent  of  the 
latest  risen  dramatic  star,  the  recent 
concert,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Something-or-other,  the  outra¬ 
geous  conduct  of  Mrs.  Somebody-else — 
this  is  usually  the  sum  total  of  tlie  ideas 
interchanged  by  well-dressed  men  and 
women  supposedly  in  possession  of  sane 
minds. 

Is  this  the  region  of  literature  and 
art?  No;  many  things  militate 
against  art  and  literature  here.  The 
guests  are  not  brought  together  for 
purposes  of  instruction  or  edification, 
but  for  purposes  of  mutual  goodwill 
and  enjoyment ;  and  the  average  in¬ 
tellectual  level  of  goodwill  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  not  rising  to  art  or  literature, 
such  things  are  tacitly  tabooed.  With 
most  mixed  companies  it  would  be  as 
futile,  and,  it  might  be  said,  as  incon¬ 
gruous,  to  introduce  poetical  or  artistic 
topics  as  it  would  be  to  introduce  tax¬ 
idermy  or  deep-sea  sounding. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  would  seem 
hut  natural  that  the  withdrawing-room 
should  be  par  excellence  the  room  of 
the  house  most  properly  consecrated  to 
Apollo  and  the  Nine.  It  is  here  we 
rest,  and  here,  therefore,  following  Mr. 
Ruskin,  that  we  quite  properly  deco¬ 
rate  ;  it  is  here  we  give  play  to  the  finer 
instincts  of  humanity,  to  the  gentler 
emotions  and  the  faculties  styled  aes¬ 
thetic  ;  it  is  here  that  we  deliberately 
set  out  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  daily 
toil  and  care  ;  here  that  we  indulge 
our  delicacy  of  taste  and  elegance  of 
sentiment  :  surely,  then,  the  drawing¬ 
room  is  none  other  than  the  domiciliary 
Helicon,  the  very  grove  of  the  Muses. 
Two  of  them  certainly  cannot  complain 


of  neglect.  Terpsichore,  Muse  of  the 
many-twinkling  feet,  is  at  home  here, 
nowhere  perhaps  more  gracefully  or 
appropriately.  Erato,  too,  and  all  her 
blithe  light-hearted  crew,  here  is  the 
very  inmost  shrine  of  their  cult.  But 
to  the  remaining  seven,  the  Muses  of 
poetry,  music,  history,  painting,  trag¬ 
edy,  comedy — in  short,  of  art  and 
learning— what  sort  of  shelter  does  the 
drawingroom  offer?  None  whatso¬ 
ever.  Doubtless  this  is  heresy,  social 
heresy  deserving  social  excommunica¬ 
tion.  The  drawing  room  not  the  place 
for  the  Muses,  the  room  upon  which 
we  lavish  our  most  expensive  furniture, 
in  which  we  pile  bric-a-brac,  heap  up¬ 
holstery  ;  this  sacred  and  supellectila- 
rian  chamber  not  the  place  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  art  and 
literature  !  Pray  what  room  in  the 
house  is,  then  ?  or  will  you  banish  the 
intellectual  life  from  our  mansions  alto¬ 
gether?  So  do  I  imagine  a  very  natu¬ 
rally  indignant  hostess  to  exclaim. 
Will  madame  be  so  good  as  to  hear  me 
out?  If  her  drawing-room,  beautiful 
as  it  is  and  as  it  cannot  but  be,  is  not 
Helicon  itself,  it  is  perhaps  the  next 
best  place  to  that  sacred  mount.  Per¬ 
haps  madame  does  not  forget  that  there 
was,  not  far  beneath  the  summit  of  the 
sacred  mount,  a  locality  of  the  name 
of  Thespije.  Thespiae  was  not  itself 
the  Musean  abode,  yet  it  was  famed  as 
the  seat  of  their  worship — next,  be  it 
remembered,  to  that  of  Eros.  Yes  ; 
in  our  modern  hagiology  Mayfair  bears 
a  closer  resemblance  to  Thespiae  than 
it  does  to  Mount  Helicon. 

Leopardi,  in  that  curious  “  Storia 
del  Genere  Umauo,”  describes  the 
shifts  to  which  Jove  was  put  in  order 
to  allay  the  frightful  tmlium  vitm  with 
which  the  race  of  men  he  had  created 
were  afflicted.  He  tried  as  a  remedy 
variety  and  beauty  of  marine  and  ter¬ 
restrial  configuration  ;  he  invented 
dreams  ;  he  sent  as  antidotes  diseases 
and  calamities  and  heavenly  wonders 
and  portents.  But  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  his  contrivances  were  the  phan¬ 
tasms  he  sent  among  men — the  phan¬ 
tasms  of  Justice,  Virtue,  Glory,  Patri¬ 
otism,  Love.  The  inhabitants  of  earth 
did  not  know  that  the  Verities  never 
left  the  throne  of  Jove,  but  they  wor¬ 
shipped  these  phantasms  unreservedly. 
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So,  madame,  I  fear  me  much,  is  it  the  the  perfume  of  the  flower  than  the  I 

case  with  you  and  your  fair  and  brill-  bloom  of  the  fruit, 
iant  guests  :  not  literature  and  not  art,  There  is  another  and  an  important 
but  the  phantasms  of  these  it  is  to  side  to  this  cloud-palace.  Like  every 
which  you  and  yours  bow  the  knee,  other  human  institution,  it  has  a  rea- 
That  drawing-room  song,  warbled  so  son  for  its  being,  and  owes  its  peculiar 
guilelessly  by  that  graceful  girl,  is  not,  characteristics  to  very  real  and  very 
believe  me,  music  ;  any  more  than  is  deep  elements  in  that  complicated  hu- 
that  “  piece”  so  brilliantly  “  perform-  man  heart  the  very  existence  of  which 
ed.”  Are  not  the  performers  them-  it  so  officiously  affects  to  ignore, 
selves  breathing  this  tenuous  atmos-  Amiel  is  not  quite  sure  whether  to  seek 
phere  of  unreality,  in  which  no  true  the  source  of  this  Icarian  endeavor  to 
voice  is  emissible?  True  music  thrills  soar  above  things  terrene  in  ”  reminis- 
both  singer  and  listener.  And  a  thrill  cences  of  an  age  of  gold,  haunting  the 
is  impossible  here.  No  ;  it  is  merely  heart,”  or  in  “  aspirations  toward  a 
the  phantasm  we  hear.  And  so  of  lit-  harmony  of  things  which  every-day  re- 
erature.  Who  can  “  favor”  you  with  ality  denies  to  us.”  The  first  of  these 
a  pathetic  ballad,  when  pathos  is,  conjectures  is  surely  highly  probleniati- 
within  your  four  well-garnished  walls,  cal.  It  was  surely  the  poetic  and  not 
entirely  interdicted  ?  If  he  feel  the  the  philosophic  side  of  the  Genevese 
pathos,  he  is  powerless  to  express  it ;  professor  that  led  him  to  think  that 
how,  then,  can  he  convey  it?  He  “  the  cultivated  classes  deliberately  re¬ 
knows  it  is  the  phantasm  he  portrays  compose  the  idyl  of  the  past  and  the 
— and  so,  no  doubt,  do  you.  Real  art  buried  world  of  Astraea.”  Not  many 
and  literature  have  their  roots  firmly  of  us  believe  in  such  a  past.  Anthro- 
imbedded  in  the  clay  of  humanity,  in  pology,  with  its  unpoetical  paleolithic 
the  needs  and  cravings,  and  also  in  the  and  neolithic  ages,  has  banished  all  be- 
ambitions  and  aspirations,  of  the  lief  in  a  golden  age.  Of  Amiel’s  alter- 
earthly  human  heart.  They  deal  with  natives,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  more 
Life — life  as  it  is  ;  its  hopes  and  fears,  probable.  Yet  I  venture  to  think  both 
disappointments  and  exultations,  its  are  wrong,  and  that  the  Olympic  calm 
unsatisfied  longings,  its  glimpses  of  an  of  the  Alayfair  drawing-room  is  to  be 
infinite,  its  terrors  of  an  unknown,  its  traced  to  nothing  more  recondite  than 
awe  of  truth,  its  wonderings  at  the  the  natural  impulses  of  men  and  worn- 
mysterious.  It  deals  with  real  pain  en  of  the  dominant  caste  of  a  dominant 
and  real  joy,  with  ecstasies  and  melan-  race  to  bear  themselves  before  their  fel- 
cholies,  with  horror  and  jubilation,  lows  in  a  manner  beseeming  their  birth 
with  anguish.  And  all  these  fashions  and  position.  Birth  confers  pride,  and 
hide  :  it  is  from  these  very  things  that  position  power  ;  and  we  shall  find,  if 
Society  flics  when  it  flies  to  that  un-  we  look  a  little  below  the  surface,  that 
real,  passionless  world,  which  by  com-  the  sense  of  pride  and  power  will  ac- 
mon  but  tacit  consent  each  member  of  count,  if  not  for  all,  at  least  for  many 
Society  does  his  best  to  believe  is  the  of  the  characteristics  of  Society, 
real  world.  And,  first  and  naturally,  for  that  im- 

But  why,  after  all,  should  there  be  passivity  which  is  ever  the  special  mark 
any  reason  for  looking  for  the  Aluses  of  caste.  How  could  pride  and  power 
in  Alayfair  ?  Probably  no  one  would,  allow  themselves  to  be  moved  by  trifies? 
if  Alayfair  (speaking  generically,  of  Are  not  all  things  trifles  to  pride  and 
course,  not  topically)  did  not  set  up  as  power  ?  It  is  only  the  craven  that  can 
a  sort  of  possessor  and  guardian  of  be  awed.  There  is  nothing  to  awe  the 
whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely  truly  great ;  consequently  they  can  af- 
and  of  good  report.  It  arrays  itself  in  ford  to  lie  beside  their  nectar  unmoved 
the  most  elegant,  if  not  always  in  the  and  immovable.  Again,  in  high-caste 
most  artistic,  of  costumes  ;  its  tastes  gatherings  the  great  meet  on  a  com¬ 
are  refined,  its  sentiments  delicate,  its  mon  level,  pride  meets  pride  and  power 
manners  gracious  and  pleasing.  We  greets  power.  Hence  that  courtesy  and 
shall  find  presently  that  this  is  rather  chivalry,  and,  above  all,  that  entire 
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absence  of  ostentation  and  display ; 
that  quiet  simplicity  conscious  of  worth 
in  one’s  self,  and  recognizing  worth  in 
one’s  fellow  ;  that  repose,  that  calm, 
that  self-possession,  that  nice  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  feelings  of  others,  that 
punctilious  regard  for  others’  wishes. 
Kor,  of  course,  is  there  shadow  of  im¬ 
patience  or  haste,  or  irritability  or  dis¬ 
content  ;  the  great  can  take  note  only 
of  great  things.  And  even  great  th  ings 
the  great  will  regard  with  a  certain 
loftiness  ;  for  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  impugn  their  own  greatness — would 
be  to  avow  themselves  loss  than  that 
which  they  regard.  So  Nelson,  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  battle,  bids  his  seamen 
not  e.\cel,  but  merely  to  do  their  duty. 

Naturally,  too,  these  traits  by  con¬ 
tinuous  practice  become  ingrained  and 
heightened,  sometimes  heightened  to  a 
pitch  inconsistent  with  the  tastes  of  a 
sedater  and  more  prosaic  age — as,  for 
example,  in  the  reign  of  the  Euphuists, 
or  as  in  the  days  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
naniue. 

That  general  level  of  equality  on 
which  Society  meets  is  worthy  of  note. 
At  all  social  gatherings  there  is  an  hy¬ 
pothesized  equality  of  rank,  of  social 
importance,  even  of  strength,  beauty, 
and  age.  For  to  attribute"  inferiority 
to  another  would  be  to  stultify  one’s 
self,  since,  on  the  assumption,  there 
can  be  no  social  intercourse  between 
superior  and  inferior.  But  since,  after 
all,  men  are  weak  and  women  vain,  and 
since,  in  what  is  after  all  a  very  real 
world,  rank  and  importance,  and  dis¬ 
tinction  and  beauty,  and  even  age  (the 
hoary  head  in  the  case  of  men,  the 
dimpled  cheek  in  the  case  of  women), 
count  for  so  much,  not  even  in  the 
most  adroit  of  hostesses’  drawing-rooms 
can  there  be  brought  about  that  abso¬ 
lute  level  which  all  pretend  and  none 
admit.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
this  pretence  of  equality,  which  in 
other  quarters  would  be  thought  demo¬ 
cratic,  belonging  to  the  rule  of  the 
mob,  is  here  seen  to  cling  to  a  class 
supposedly  antipathetic  to  everything 
connected  with  demos.  It  is  but  fair 
to  note,  however,  that  this  equality  has 
nothing  in  common  with  republican¬ 
ism.  The  host  or  hostess  is  regarded 
as  king  or  queen  ;  and  his  or  her  will, 
though,  like  that  of  the  sovereign. 


never  arbitrarily  exercised  or  expressed, 
is  submitted  to  implicitly  and  without 
question.  In  short,  a  “party”  is  a 
petty  court,  and  courtly,  not  parlia¬ 
mentary,  manners  prevail.  As  at 
Court,  too,  affairs  of  State  are  left  for 
the  Council  Board,  so  at  parties  affairs 
of  life  are  left  for  the  counting-house. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  a  very 
natural  raison  d'Hre  for  Society  as  it 
is  at  present  constituted,  and  for  the 
character  of  its  ways.  Its  parts  all 
cohere  ;  it  is  an  orderly  growth,  and 
not  so  artificial  a  structure  as  Amiel 
was  inclined  to  imagine.  Even  that 
hereditary  (and,  shall  we  add,  quite 
legitimate?)  pride  of  birth  and  power 
— may  not  even  this  be  considered  as 
but  a  right  and  proper  self-esteem  ;  and 
this  in  turn  rather  as  the  product  of 
the  responsibilities  thrust  upon  birth 
and  power  than  in  itself  so  much  the 
offspring  of  these  ?  Society’s  salient 
features  probably  find  their  source  in 
the  feudal  system.  Given  a  high  grade 
of  men  and  women  freed  from  the 
grinding  task  of  earning  their  daily 
livelihood,  living  in  comparative  ease, 
and  lords  and  ladies  of  large  demesnes, 
if  upon  them  through  generations  de¬ 
volves  the  function  of  ruling  their 
squires  and  villains,  and  fighting  for 
their  king — and  not  seldom  for  them¬ 
selves  against  their  king — we  arrive  in 
time  at  a  class  of  men  and  women  just 
such  as  we  see  typified  to-day  in  the 
“gentleman”  and  “  lady.” 

The  “  gentleman”  is  the  typical  unit 
of  Society.  Cardinal  Newman  has 
beautifully,  if  a  little  too  gently,  de¬ 
scribed  him  thus  : — 

“  The  true  gentleman  .  .  .  carefully  avoids 
whatever  may  cause  a  jar  or  a  jolt  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  he  is  cast,  .  .  . 
his  great  concern  being  to  make  every  ore  at 
their  ease  and  at  home.  He  has  his  eyes  on 
all  his  company  ;  he  is  tender  toward  the 
bashful,  gentle  toward  thejdistant,  and  merci¬ 
ful  toward  the  absurd.  .  .  .  He  makes  light 
of  favors  while  he  does  them,  and  seems  to 
be  receiving  when  he  is  conferring.  He  never 
speaks  of  himself  except  when  compelled.  .  .  . 
He  is  never  mean  or  little  in  his  disputes, 
never  takes  unfair  advantage,  never  mistakes 
personalities  or  sharp  saying  for  arguments, 
or  insinuates  evil  which  he  dare  not  say  out. 
.  .  .  He  has  too  much  good  sense  to  be  af¬ 
fronted  at  insults,  be  is  too  well  employed  to 
remember  injuries,  and  too  indolent  to  bear 
malice.  .  .  .  Nowhere  shall  we  find  greater 
candor,  consideration,  indulgence.” 
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But  the  gentleman  was  described  long 
before  Newman’s  time.  Aristotle  calls 
him  thfi  fieyaXoif'vxos,  the  large  souled 
or  high-minded.  The  high-minded 
man,  says  Aristotle,  values  himself 
highly  and  at  the  same  time  justly  ; 
honor  and  dishonor  are  especially  mat¬ 
ters  of  concern  to  the  high-minded  ;  to 
be  truly  high-minded,  also,  a  man  must 
be  good  ;  his  demeanor  toward  his 
equals  is  lofty,  toward  .‘his  inferiors  af¬ 
fable  ;  he  busies  himself  wMth  but  few 
matters,  and  these  are  great  and  fa¬ 
mous  ones  ;  he  is  frank  both  in  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  because  concealment 
is  an  outcome  of  fear,  to  which  he  is  a 
stranger  ;  he  looks  to  reality  rather 
than  appearance,  and  he  speaks  and 
acts  openly ;  his  admiration  is  not 
easily  roused,  since  nothing  is  great  in 
his  eyes  ;  he  is  slow  in  motion,  deeji- 
toned  and  deliberate  in  speech  ;  in  his 
purchases  he  acquires  rather  objects  of 
beauty  than  objects  of  profit ;  he  does 
not  swing  his  arms,  he  is  never  in  a 
hurry.*  The  other  typical  unit  of  So¬ 
ciety  is  the  “  lady,”  and  she  is  by  far 
the  more  important  of  the  two.  In 
fact.  Society  has  been  largely  made  for 
the  lady,  not  the  lady  for  Society.  If 
the  knight  took  the  more  active  part 
in  the  tournament,  it  was  often  enough 
for  a  lady’s  favor  that  he  jousted,  and 
always  from  a  lady’s  hand  he  received 
the  meed  of  victory.  So  to-day  it  is 
the  hostess  who  reigns  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  who  requests  the  pleasure  of  your 
company,  who  afterward  receives  you 
at  your  party  call.  She  rules  the  as¬ 
sembly  :  the  conversation  is  carefully 
confined  within  her  limits,  and  the 
general  tone  of  demeanor  and  senti¬ 
ment  is  studiously  suited  to  her  tastes  ; 
hers  are  the  pastimes  adopted — the 
dance,  the  song,  the  We-a-tete ;  and 
for  her  are  served  the  light  and  tasty 
viands.  Quite  naturally,  too,  has  this 
come  about,  from  the  deference  shown 
her  by  chivalric  and  gallant  knights, 
and  from  the  willing  abdication  to  her 
by  these  of  a  realm  more  suited  to  her 
gentle  and  graceful  temper.  Society 
shows  us  in  its  every  part  the  influence 
upon  it  of  women.  Indeed  we  may 


*  Nicomachean  Ethics,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iv.  I 
have  to  a  certain  extent  followed  Chase’s 
translation. 


safely  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  to 
women  and  their  chivalric  and  gallant 
treatment  by  men  that  Society  owes  its 
being.  Is  there  any  Society  in  the 
land  of  the  zenana  or  harem  ? 

Were  the  estimation  in  which  woman 
is  held  and  the  deference  paid  her  car¬ 
ried  to  an  extreme  length,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  conjecture  the  result. 
America  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what 
might  happen.  The  American  youii" 
lady  is  certainly  highly  emancijiated. 
Each  individual  man  is  regarded  as  the 
keeper  of  her  conscience,  and  she  can 
do  no  wrong.  Everything  she  does— 
and  she  is  permitted  to  do  what  she 
likes — is  right  and  proper  for  her  to 
do.  And  what  does  she  do  ?  Well,  in 
her  own  language,  she  “  runs  the 
show  she  asks  whom  she  likes  to  the 
house,  and  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
that  her  “  mommer”  or  her  “  pojqier” 
be  made  acquainted  with,  or  at  all 
events  assist  in  receiving,  her  visitor ; 
she  accompanies  him  sola  to  theatres 
and  supper-parties  ;  she  drives,  rides, 
rows,  and  bathes  with  him  ;  and  when 
she  is  tired  of  him  she  does  the  same 
with  another.  That  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  perhaps  exactly  what  one  would 
have  expected. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  lady  and  the  gentleman  have  per¬ 
colated  down  into  the  lower  strata  of 
Society.  A  certain  aping  of  them  has 
gone  down  a  long  way  :  footmen  and 
under-gardeners  I  have  seen  addressed 
on  their  letters  as  “  Esq  res,”  and  that 
house  assuredly  would  be  divided 
against  itself  in  which  the  cook  was 
not  referred  to  by  the  housemaid  as  a 
“  lady.”  Coleridge  traces  this  percola¬ 
tion  vaguely  to  ”  the  influences  of  onr 
constitution  and  of  our  astonishing 
trade.”  In  the  first  he  probably  had 
reference  to  a  hereditary  House  of 
Lords  and  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
by  which  it  comes  about  that  younger 
sons  of  peers  intermingle,  from  the 
Public  School  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  with  the  middle  class  proper : 
unless  we  go  deeper  still,  and  quote 
Hallam  when  he  says,  ”  It  must  still 
be  accounted  a  singular  happiness  of 
our  constitution  that,  all  ranks  gradu¬ 
ating  harmoniously  into  one  another, 
the  interests  of  peers  and  commoners 
are  radically  interwoven,  each  in  a  cer- 
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tain  sense  distinguishable,  but  not  bal¬ 
anced  like  opposite  weights,  not  sepa¬ 
rated  like  discordant  fluids,  not  to  be 
secured  by  insolence  or  jealousy,  but 
bv  mutual  adherence  and  reciprocal  in¬ 
fluences.”  *  His  second  source  is  more 
obvious,  especially  when  we  remember 
that,  as  Mr.  Mallock  has  informed  us, 
between  the  years  from  1851  to  1880 
alone  some  72,000  new  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  families  earning  more  than  £1500 
a  year  were  added  to  such  Society, as 
such  income  supported.  To  this  per¬ 
colation,  or,  as  Coleridge  puts  it,  this 
“encroachment  of  the  lower  class  on 
the  higher,”  he  traces  also  ”  that 
haughtiness  and  reserve  in  our  outward 
demeanor  which  is  so  generally  com¬ 
plained  of  among  foreigners.” 

What  would  be  the  effects  upon  So¬ 
ciety  were  the  social  influence  of  the 
true  gentleman  withdrawn  ?  And  is 
it  not  being  withdrawn  even  here  in 
England,  here  in 

“This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred 
isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars”  ? 

Surely  the  morals  and  manners  of  our 
rulers  and  of  those  who  elect  them 
prove  that  it  is.  And  yet  are  the 
masses  happier  when  they  rule  them¬ 
selves  ?  Are  we  all  of  us  quite  so  sure 
that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  was 
an  unmixed  blessing  ?  Is  there  no 
doubt  whatsoever  about  the  fact  that 
the  majority  is  always  right  ?  Is  count¬ 
ing  heads  really  the  ultimate  and  only 
method  of  solving  delicate  and  intri¬ 
cate  problems  of  state?  Nay,  there 
are  some  who  disagree.  Hear  Goethe  : 
“  Nothing  is  more  abhorrent  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  man  than  an  appeal  to  a  ma¬ 
jority,  for  it  consists  of  a  few  strong 
men,  who  lead  ;  of  knaves,  who  tem¬ 
porize  ;  of  the  feeble,  who  are  hangers- 
on  ;  and  of  the  multitude,  who  follow 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  they 
want.”  That  would  be  strong  lan- 

uage  to  use  in  Trafalgar  Square  to- 

ay  of  a  Sunday.  In  America  we  have 
a  certain  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
would  happen  if  feudalism,  or  the  mod¬ 
ern  development  of  this — i.e.,  large 
landed-proprietorships,  with  the  un¬ 
paralleled  educative  influences  of  the 


*  Middle  Ages,  chap.  viii. 


onerous  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
great  estates,  and  all  the  multifarious 
social,  judicial,  and  political  duties 
that  such  entail,  with  tenants  in  place 
of  villains,  and  bailiffs  and  agents 
in  place  of  squires  and  thegns, — if 
such  feudalism  were  to  be  substituted 
by  a  community  composed  of  peas¬ 
ant-proprietors,  mechanics,  “  business 
men,”  and  millionaires.  What  does 
happen  is  the  apotheosis  of  democracy. 
And  some  rather  curious  things  have 
been  said  of  American  democracy,  and 
its  effects  upon  American  society, 
though  what  has  been  said  has  been 
for  the  most  part  very  unsatisfactory. 
American  democracy  is  so  touchy  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Dickens, — and 
perhaps  it  was  Dickens,  or  rather  Dick¬ 
ens’s  American  critics,  who  first  showed 
us  how  touchy  it  w’as, — no  visitor  to 
the  United  States  has  spoken  out 
clearly  upon  the  subject.  Matthew 
Arnold  told  them  very  politely  that 
they  lacked  interest  and  distinction. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  hides  behind  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  preaches  a  gospel  of 
rest  to  them.  The  Amiel  whom  we 
have  been  quoting  never  visited  the 
States,  and  therefore  perhaps  he  is  not 
a  safe  guide  ;  but  he  spoke  out  clearly 
enough,  and  what  he  said  was  interest¬ 
ing.  He  said  : — 

“  For  them  [the  Americans]  life  is  devour-  ' 
ing  and  incessant  activity.  They  are  eager 
for  gold,  for  power,  for  dominion  ;  their  aim 
is  to  crush  men  and  to  enslave  nature.  They  ' 
show  an  obstinate  interest  in  means,  and  have 
not  a  thought  for  the  end.  They  confound  ' 
being  with  individual  being,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  self  with  happiness — that  is  to 
say,  they  do  not  live  by  the  soul  ;  they  ignore 
the  unchangeable  and  the  eternal ;  they  live 
at  the  periphery  of  their  being,  because  they 
are  unable  to  penetrate  to  its  axis.  They  are 
excited,  ardent,  positive,  because  they  are  su¬ 
perficial.  Why  so  much  effort,  noise,  strug¬ 
gle,  and  greed  ? — it  is  all  a  mere  stunning  and 
deafening  of  the  self.” 

And  of  De  Tocqneville’s  “  De  la  Demo¬ 
cratic  en  Amerique”  he  says  : — 

“  It  makes  one  realize  the  necessity  of  what/ 
is  happening  around  us,  and  the  inevitable-  - 
ness  of  the  goal  prepared  for  us  ;  but  it  also 
makes  it  plain  that  the  era  of  mediocrity  in 
everything  is  beginning,  and  mediocrity  . 
freezes  all  desire.  Equality  engenders  uni¬ 
formity,  and  it  is  by  sacrificing  what  is  excely 
lent,  remarkable,  and  extraordinary  that  we 
get  rid  of  what  is  bad.  The  whole  becomes  ' 
less  barbarous,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
vulgar. 
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“  The  age  of  great  men  is  going  ;  the  epoch 
of  the  ant-hill  of  life  in  mnltiplicity  is  begin¬ 
ning.  The  centnry  of  individualism,  if  ab¬ 
stract  quality  triumphs,  runs  a  great  risk  of 
seeing  no  more  true  individuals.  By  con¬ 
tinual  levelling  and  division  of  labor  society 
will  become  everything  and  man  nothing. 

“  As  the  floor  of  valleys  is  raised  by  the 
denudation  and  washing  down  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  what  is  average  will  rise  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  great.  The  exceptional  will  dis¬ 
appear.  A  plateau  with  fewer  and  fewer  un¬ 
dulations,  without  contrasts  and  without  op¬ 
positions, — such  will  be  the  aspect  of  human 
society.  The  statistician  will  register  a  grow¬ 
ing  process,  and  the  moralist  a  gradual  de¬ 
cline, — on  the  one  hand  a  progress  of  things, 
on  the  other  a  decline  of  souls.  The  useful 
will  take  the  place  of  the  beautiful,  industry 
of  art,  political  economy  of  religion,  and  arith¬ 
metic  of  poetry.  The  spleen  will  become  the 
malady  of  a  levelling  age.”  * 

That,  of  course,  is  a  literary  critique 
of  the  work  of  a  philosophic  observer. 
But  De  Tocqueville  was  one  of  the 
keenest  of  philosophic  observers,  and 
Amiel  one  of  the  acutest  of  literary 
critics,  so  that  the  passage  goes  for 
something.  However,  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there..,  England, — 

“  This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm, 
this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal 
kings,” — 

will  have  yet,  let  us  hope,  a  long  road 
to  travel  before  this  levelling  process 
has  permanent  effect  on  the  morals  and 
manners  of  her  best  Society. 

Of  her  worst  Society  we  have  recently 
heard  enough  and  to  spare.  The  fast 
sets,  the  smart  sets,  the  rich  sets,  all 
have  received  public  castigation.  But 
the  casti  gators  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  not  Society,  but  sets  in  Society, 
were  the  objects  of  their  righteous  in¬ 
dignation.  These  need  not  concern  us 
here :  they  are  but  excrescences  — 
spliaceli  on  the  body  of  Society,  and 
evidence  perhaps  of  impoverished  or 
vitiated  blood.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  mistaking  the  pathology  of  these 
for  the  physiology  of  Society  proper. 
Yet  of  one  malady  Society  does  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  be  in  danger  :  it  has,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  a  hypocritical  dia¬ 
thesis  :  it  finds  it  a  little  difficult  to 
speak  and  act  always  the  plain  unvar¬ 
nished  truth  ;  it  has  a  tendency  toward 


*  I  have  availed  myself  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward’s  translation. 


insincerity.  The  aetiology  of  this  is 
simple  enough  :  it  arises  merely  from 
that  general  consent  to  make  believe 
the  world  of  Society  to  be  a  superior 
ethereal  world,  aided  perhaps  by  a  con¬ 
siderateness  for  others’  feelings,  car¬ 
ried  to  an  extreme  degree.  Or  we 
may,  if  we  like,  trace  it  to  less  honor¬ 
able  sources, — to  push  and  pretension, 
to  envy  and  jealousy.  But  this  is  a 
large  subject ;  as  also  is  that  other  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  amount  of  sly  truth  that  can 
be  expressed  in  the  most  dulcet  of 
home-thrusts — a  curious  mixture  of 
sincerity  and  hypocrisy.  We  may 
leave  all  this  to  the  castigators  and 
castigatrices. 

But  to  return.  What  place,  then,  is 
there  in  our  social  sphere,  if  this  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  not  erroneous,  for  Apollo 
and  the  Nine  ?  Surely  none  ;  and 
surely  we  need  not  give  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  pretending  there  is.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  very  nature  of  that 
sphere  as  it  now  exists  excludes  litera¬ 
ture  and  art.  When  art  or  literature, 
when  anything  that  makes  demands 
upon  the  intellectual  or  artistic  facul¬ 
ties,  is  introduced,  it  is  an  extraneous 
thing,  not  of  a  piece  or  organically  con¬ 
nected  with  Society  proper.  So  in 
mediaeval  times  the  Court  had  its  jester 
— proof  positive  that  it  could  not  sup¬ 
ply  its  own  brains.  And  the  jester’s 
place  in  Society  was  the  troubadour’s 
also — “  half  guest,  half  courtier,”  Mr. 
Hueffer  calls  him.  To  begin  with,  in 
order  to  introduce  into  Society  litera¬ 
ture  and  art.  Society  must  have  talent 
and  learning.  And  these  are  not  its 
inkier.  In  Bohemia  you  get  the  one, 
and  perhaps  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford 
the  other  ;  but  neither  is  found  in  May- 
fair.  Society  qua  Society  lives  for— 
what?  Fashion,  probably;  certainly 
not  for  art  or  letters.  And  what  is 
fashion  ?  A  mere  standard — a  stand¬ 
ard  of  thought  and  taste  and  senti¬ 
ment,  exhibited  in  modes  of  expression, 
dress,  and  demeanor.  Nor  is  fashion 
a  slight  or  trivial  thing  when  thus  re¬ 
garded.  It  is  one  portion  of  that  pene- 
omnipotent  thing,  public  opinion  ;  and 
an  important  portion,  for  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  most  important  portion  of  the 
public.  A  coterie  which  makes  it  its 
business  to  keep  up  this  standard  is 
not  one  to  be  disregarded,  even  if  it 
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keeps  it  up  for  its  own  end.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  is  the  highest  standard  a  coun¬ 
try  possesses.  The  question  is,  Could 
Society  attain  both  ends,  maintain  a 
hiffh  standard  of  taste,  and  foster  art 
aud  letters?  Of  late  years,  certainly, 
it  has  made  laudable  efforts  to  do  this  : 
I  it  has  spent  millions  on  musicians  and 
I  musical  colleges,  it  has  petted  poets,  it 
has  knighted  theatrical  managers.  But 
these  efforts  remind  one  of  the  way  in 
I  which  the  youth  of  America  play  base- 
I  ball— by  paying  professionals  princely 
salaries  to  play  it  for  them.  The  true 
relationship  of  Society  to  art  and  let- 
I  ters  is  that  of  patron.  This  it  has  al- 
I  ways  been,  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  Maecenas,  through  the  time  of  Poj)e 
Nicolas  V.  and  the  Medici,  down  to 
I  our  own  day  of  Laureates  and  poets  on 
'  the  Civil  List. 

I  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  simple  under- 
I  lying  raison  d’Hre  of  Society  is,  that  it 
!|  exists  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Is  not  “  to  entertain”  the  Verb 
of  its  ow’n  choice  ?  The  people  of  May- 
fair,  no  less  than  the  people  of  Bays- 
waterand  the  people  of  Ratcliffe  High¬ 
way,  have  care  and  trouble  enough, 
God  knows  !  They  meet  together  to 
forget  these  cares  and  troubles,  to  soften 
the  asperities  of  life,  to  make-believe 
j  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least  that 
I  there  are  no  such  things  as  hills,  or  un¬ 
paid  rents,  or  indigestion.  Yet  even 
from  this  point  of  view  Society  is  a 
curiously  anomalous  organism.  It 
meets  together  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  ”  entertainment,”  and  having  rea¬ 
sonably  refined  senses  and  fairly  edu¬ 
cated  minds,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  entertainment  would  consist  in 
catering  for  these.  And  so  it  does  in 
a  certain  measure  ;  but  having  usually 
more  of  the  senses  than  of  mind,  the 
entertainment  is  not  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der.  In  the  middle  ages  the  tourna¬ 
ment  was  the  highest  form  of  social 
amusement.  Prowess  in  arms  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
knight.  In  Elizabethan  days  we  get 
the  courtly  masque,  w’here  heroic  deeds 
were  represented  and  sung  rather  than 
enacted, — for  mere  muscle  had  in  Tu¬ 
dor  times  given  way  to  muscle  linked 
with  brains.  There  was  in  the  courtly 
masque  much  to  please  the  eye,  and 
much  to  please  that  side  of  the  intel¬ 


lect  which  takes  pleasure  in  wit  and 
graceful  humor,  not  without  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  poetry  of  no  low  order.  Per¬ 
haps  Society  will  never  reach  anything 
higher  in  the  way  of  literary  or  ar¬ 
tistic  entertainment  than  the  courtly 
masque ;  and  when  we  remember 
“  Oomus,”  this  is  anything  but  dispar¬ 
agement.  Whether  the  tournament  or 
the  masque  will  ever  be  revived — as 
Beaconsfield  in  his  “  Lothair”  appears 
to  have  suggested — it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  multiplied  opportunities  of  seeing 
military  tournaments  and  athletic 
sports  and  plays,  and  of  hearing  music 
and  singing,  may  act  either  as  an  in¬ 
centive  or  as  a  deterrent  to  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Society  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  similar  as  an  amusement  by  and 
for  itself.  At  present  it  does  not  seem 
able  to  get  much  beyond  four-in-hand 
processions  and  bazaars.  That  the 
highest  art  or  the  highest  literature 
will  ever  emanate  from  our  highest 
classes  is  a  dream.  Such  things  are 
born  in  the  garret,  not  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  In  a  word.  Society  is  a  decora¬ 
tor,  not  a  creator.  Its  function  is  to 
beautify  life,  not  to  produce  an  artistic 
explanation  of  it,  or  a  literary  criticism 
of  it.  Its  duty  is  to  mollify,  to  smooth 
away,  to  make  to  disappear  the  crudi¬ 
ties  and  harshnesses  of  life.  Its  aim, 
therefore,  is  truly  artistic,  but  not  the 
most  artistic  :  it  decorates,  but  does 
not  create.  Its  every  trait  is  symboli¬ 
cal  and  probative  of  this.  Its  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  are  concrete  quadrangular 
embodiments  of  the  spirit  of  decora¬ 
tion — perhaps  run  riot.  The  dresses 
of  its  women  daily  and  nightly,  and 
with  bewildering  changeability,  flaunt 
the  truth  before  our  eyes.  Its  very 
phrases  and  gestures,  "on  the  other 
hand,  monotonously  bear  evidence  of 
the  fact.  Comfort,  luxury,  content¬ 
ment — these  only  are  the  desiderata  of 
Society. 

I  hope  I  have  now  convinced  madame 
of  this  :  Apollo  and  the  Nine,  she  is 
not  their  priestess  ;  she  will  ever  re¬ 
main  the  charming  dispensatrix  mys- 
teriorum  dem—ot  Fashion  ! 

;  But  there  is  a  side  to  Society  which 
we  must  not  overlook.  If  Fashion,/ 
the  maintenance  of  a  standard  of  taste, 
is  one  of  its  functions,  it  hq.s  another, 
perhaps  more  important  still,  and  this 
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^  is — the  bringing  together  of  men  and 
women.  It  is  in  the  drawing-room 
that  tliere  is  to  be  seen  that  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  created  things,  one’s  fel¬ 
low-man  in  the  one  case  and  one’s  fel¬ 
low-woman  in  the  other.  Everybody 
is  nice,  Jind  everybody  is  thinking  of 
nice  things  to  say.  To  be  sure,  this 
'  man  may  be  wondering  how  on  earth 
it  came  about  that  that  one  was  asked, 
and  this  woman  may  be  counting  the 
number  of  bell-skirts  that  have  been 
gored  and  frilled  into  more  fashionable 
shape.  But  on  the  whole,  everybody 
is  trying  to  make  himself  agreeable 
(another  significant  Society  phrase), 
for  by  so  doing  everybody  finds  himself 
^mightily  agreeable  to  himself.  Few 
things  put  one  in  a  better  humor  with 
one’s  self  than  kuowing  one  is  Weil¬ 
ls  dressed  and  agreeable.  Surely  this 
general  feeling  of  good-nature,  this 
sense  of  being  pleased  with  one’s  self 
and  one’s  neighbor,  is  one  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  opens  the  heart,  warms 
the  affections,  and  makes  us  better  pre- 
’  pared  to  receive  the  gentler  influences 
of  grace  and  beauty  and  goodwill.  To 


August, 

some,  too,  social  gatherings  bring  re¬ 
lief  from  toil  ;  to  others  relief  from 
nui,  that  more  deadening  enemy  of  the 
soul  than  even  excess  of  toil  itself  ;  to 
all  it  brings  relief  from  self.  And  in 
thus  bringing  men  and  women  to¬ 
gether,  even  if  Society  surrounds  their 
intercourse  with  multiform  obstacles 
to  the  true  communing  of  heart  with 
heart,  yet  eye  looks  into  eye  (even  if 
veiled),  and  hand  grasps  hand  (even  if 
gloved),  and  perhaps  now  and  again  a 
tiny  crevice  is  opened  in  that  granite 
prison-house  in  which  each  of  us  frail 
mortals  lives  immured.  And  this  crev¬ 
ice  after-meetings  may  enlarge,  till  in 
time  that  sacred  thing  called  friend¬ 
ship,  even  that  more  sacred  thing  called 
love,  may  be  awakened  in  the  soul,  and 
the  prisoners  clasp  hands  with  tears  of 
gladness.  Love  I — here  perhaps  we 
touch  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  and  perhaps  the  exceeding  worship 
Mayfair  accords  to  Erato  outweighs  the 
indifference  shown  to  her  sisters.  Let 
us  hope  our  Erato  is  the  verity,  not  the 
phantasm. — Blackiuood's  Magazine. 
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The  story  was  told  the  other  day  of 
Whittier,  the  deceased  American  poet, 
having  applauded  at  a  public  meeting 
the  quotation  of  some  of  his  own  verses, 
in  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  written  them  himself. 
But  this  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  remarkable  instances  of  cerebral 
eccentricity  that  have  been  recorded  at 
>  various  times  by  physicians  and  others, 
'^he  study  of  memory,  especially  in  re¬ 
lation  to  age,  is  indeed  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting,  besides  being  of  some  practi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  philosophical  importance. 
As  Dr.  Richardson  has  remarked,  it 
bears  on  the  value  of  observed  facts 
and  phenomena  at  different  stages  of 
^dife.  There  are  thousands  of  persons 
who  could  give  no  evidence  worthy  of 
credence  respecting  sayings  and  events 
"of  to  day,  who  could  yet  give  the  most 
accurate  and  reliable  evidence  about 
sayings  and  events  of  fifty  years  ago  ; 


and,  if  sympathies  change  with  mem¬ 
ories,  there  is  an  explanation  clear 
enough  why,  with  age,  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  should  undergo  the  astonishing 
modifications  we  so  often  witness. 

The  most  curious  incidents  connect¬ 
ed  with  memory  are,  of  course,  its  en¬ 
tire  lapse  ;  and  such  cases  are  not  by 
any  means  so  infrequent  as  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  startling  enough,  no 
doubt,  to  hear  a  fellow-creature  asking 
another  fellow- creature  to  tell  him  who 
he  is,  but  such  things  have  actually 
happened.  Indeed,  it  was  only  last 
year  that  a  case  of  the  kind  was  engag¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  Melbourne  physi¬ 
cians.  A  young  man,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  called  at  the  police  bar¬ 
racks  and  demanded  to  be  informed  as 
to  his  own  identity.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  the  man  was  a  lunatic ; 
but  It  soon  became  evident  that  his 
statement  as  to  his  memory  having 
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failed  him  was  perfectly  genuine.  He 
was  taken  into  custody  and  kept  in 
Melbourne  Jail,  where  ne  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  much  attention  and  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  physicians  and  warders. 
He  persisted  in  the  declaration  that  he 
did  not  remember  anything  before  the 
day  on  which  he  visited  the  police  bar¬ 
racks,  and  several  medical  men  ex¬ 
pressed  their  belief  in  his  statement, 
attributing  his  lack  of  memory  to 
masked  epilepsy.  Curiously  enough, 
the  man  ultimately  recovered  his 
“senses”  through  the  music  of  the  jail 
Sunday  service.  One  morning  he  was 
observed  listening  intently  to  the  sing¬ 
ing.  He  was  questioned  about  it,  and 
said,  “  I  seem  to  have  heard  that  be¬ 
fore  somewhere.  What  is  it?”  He 
did  not  understand  when  told  it  was 
music,  but  at  the  close  of  the  service 
Dr.  Shields  took  him  up  to  the  organ, 
and  having  shown  him  that  the  sounds 
he  had  heard  were  produced  by  fingering 
the  keys,  seated  him  in  front  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  The  man  struck  several 
notes  unintelligibly,  and  then  a  chord 
or  two  in  harmony,  and  in  an  instant, 
with  a  look  of  pleasure,  he  commenced 
a  selection  from  “  The  Creation,” 
which  he  played  correctly,  and  well. 
He  used  the  stops,  and  showed  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  instrument,  and 
in  this  way,  as  already  indicated,  he 
gradually  recovered  his  loss  of  memory. 

Such  protracted  cases  as  this  are  not 
very  common,  but  instances  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  loss  of  identity  could  be  quoted 
without  number.  The  late  Dr.  Spring, 
of  New  York,  it  is  told,  was  once  ob¬ 
served  by  one  of  his  parishioners  to  be 
standing  vacantly  gazing  outside  the 
Post  Office.  The  parishioner  went  up 
to  him  and  said,  “  How  do  you  do. 
Dr.  Spring?  I’m  glad  to  see  you.” 
To  which  the  doctor  replied,  “  Ah  ! 
ihat'&  what  1  am.  I  am  very  thankful 
to  have  met  you,  sir,  for  I  have  a  letter 
in  the  Post  Office  addressed  to  myself, 
but  I  could  not  get  it  because  I  could 
not  remember  my  name.  Now  I  can 
go  in  and  get  it.”  On  a  par  with  this 
is  the  anecdote  told  of  Dr.  Duncan,  the 
great  Scottish  theologian  and  Oriental 
scholar.  Having  to  preach  in  a  church 
near  Aberdeen,  he  set  of!  one  Sunday 
morning  to  walk  to  the  place.  Slowly 
moving  along,  he  quickly  got  into  the 
Nkw  Skhocs.— Yol.  lx.,  No.  2. 


seventh  heaven  of  mental  exaltation, 
and  time,  space,  and  matter  fell  from 
him  like  garments.  Reaching  the 
church  and  seeing  people  entering,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  be  a  very  proper 
thing  to  engage  in  public  worship. 
Going  up  to  the  elder  at  the  plate,  he 
inquired  who  was  to  preach,  and  only 
“  came  to  himself”  when  he  was  told 
that  the  preacher  was  to  be  “  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can,  from  Aberdeen.”  One  is  at  first 
inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
such  anecdotes,  but  the  present  writer 
is  ready  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind 
since  an  absent-minded  friend  of  his 
own  returned  home — after  performing 
part  of  his  journey  by  rail — to  ask 
where  he  was  going  ! 

The  most  striking  cases  of  lapsed 
memory  are,  however,  to  be  found  in 
persons  who  have  had  a  severe  illness, 
or  are  temporarily  diseased  mentally. 
The  more  common  form  of  the  malady, 
too,  is  the  forgetting  of  every  incident 
of  the  past  save  one,  on  which  the 
morbid  mind  never  ceases  to  harp.  A 
very  pathetic  case  of  the  kind  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Beck’s  “Medical  Jurispru¬ 
dence.”  It  is  that  of  a  young  clergy¬ 
man  who  was  accidentally  shot  in  the 
forehead  by  a  friend  just  two  days  be¬ 
fore  his  marriage  was  to  have  taken 
place.  For  a  long  time  his  life  was  de¬ 
spaired  of.  He  recovered,  but  his  men¬ 
tal  faculties  had  become  impaired.  He 
remembered  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
the  approaching  marriage.  Every¬ 
thing  was  absorbed  in  that  one  recol¬ 
lection  :  his  whole  conversation  related 
to  the  preparation  for  the  event.  He 
would  never  speak  on  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  ;  it  was  always  within  two  days  of 
his  wedding.  Years  went  on,  youth 
passed  away,  and  still  in  a  couple  of 
days  more  his  marriage  would  take 
place.  In  this  condition  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  reached  his  eightieth  year, 
and  no  doubt  sank  into  the  grave  with 
the  one  life-long  idea  as  the  last  thought 
of  his  mind. 

Another  touching  story  of  the  kind 
is  told  by  Dr.  Nevins  in  his  “  Disor¬ 
ders  of  tne  Brain.”  A  patient  of  his, 
a  young  lady  engaged  to  be  married, 
was  often  visited  by  her  intended  hus¬ 
band  by  the  stage  coach  which  passed 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  her  house. 
One  day  she  went  to  meet  him,  and 
13 
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found,  instead,  an  old  friend,  who 
brought  the  news  of  his  sudden  death. 
The  lady  uttered  a  terrible  scream, 
“  He  is  dead  !”  and  then  all  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  misfortune  ceased.  Day 
by  day  for  fifty  years  did  this  poor 
creature,  in  all  seasons,  journey  to  the 
spot  where  she  expected  to  see  her 
lover  alight  from  the  coach  ;  and  day 
by  day  she  uttered  in  a  plaintive  tone, 
“  He  is  not  come  yet.  1  will  return 
to-morrow.”  As  nas  been  truly  re¬ 
marked,  it  would  be  impossible  to  think 
of  anything  sadder  or  more  pathetic 
than  this  romance  from  a  doctor’s  note¬ 
book. 

Some  of  the  instances  of  alcoholic 
trance,  involving  loss  of  memory,  cited 
by  Dr.  Usher,  are  so  marvellous  as  al¬ 
most  to  transcend  belief.  Thus,  we 
have  the  case  of  a  man,  a  moderate 
wine-drinker,  who,  to  drive  away  a  fit 
of  the  “  blues,”  one  day  drank  some 
champagne,  and  felt  much  better. 
From  this  moment  his  memory  became 
confused,  and  when  a  couple  of  weeks 
later  he  recovered,  he  found  he  had 
married  a  French  lady  and  was  on  his 
bridal  trip  !  Except  that  during  the 
whole  of  this  time  he  drank  steadily  of 
champagne  and  showed  a  tendency  to 
fall  asleep  whenever  his  surroundings 
became  dull,  nothing  unusual  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  his  behavior  ;  5'et  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  itself,  or  of  the  events  connected 
with  it,  he  professed  afterward  to  have 
no  memory  whatever,  an  assertion 
which  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  oc¬ 
currences.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
similar  instances,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
probable  enough  that  many  crimes  for 
which  the  law  has  meted  out  its  pun¬ 
ishment  may  have  been  committed  in 
siich  a  trance-like  condition. 

A  doctor  tells  of  being  once  called  in 
to  see  a  dying  man  who  was  advanced 
in  life.  He  was  muttering  something 
strangely — “  all  about  Monday,”  as  the 
nurse  remarked.  The  doctor  listened 
attentively,  and  soon  caught  the  words 
repeated  many  times  :  “  O  Jesu,  Agnus 
Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere 
nobis.”  The  physician  thereupon  ob¬ 
served  to  his  professional  brother, 
whom  he  had  called  to  meet  in  consul¬ 
tation,  ”  He  is  saying  part  of  a  Romish 
litany.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic.” 
‘‘  Impossible,”  rejoined  the  other  ;  “  I 
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have  known  him  for  thirty  years,  and 
he  has  been  a  man  of  the  freest  thought, 
good  in  every  way,  but  allied  to  no 
creed  whatever,  and  quite  opposed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.”  “That 
may  be,”  was  the  reply,  “  but  in  his 
early  life,  1  warrant  you,  he  was  brought 
up  in  that  faith,  and  learned  its  ser- 
vices.”  On  inquiry  being  made  this 
conjecture  proved  to  be  entirely  cor¬ 
rect.  In  the  first  five  years  of  his  life 
the  patient  had  been  trained  in  the 
Catholic  ceremonial,  since  which  time 
he  had  come  under  influences  that  had 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
thoughts.  Yet,  here  was  memory  as¬ 
serting  itself,  as  it  were,  against  mind, 
and  bringing  back  an  early  phase  of 
existence  which,  in  a  state  of  physical 
vigor,  the  patient  would  have  regarded 
with  something  like  antipathy. 

Another  very  strange  freak  of  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  same  kind  has  been  recorded 
for  us  by  Coleridge.  In  a  Roman 
Catholic  town  in  Germany  a  young 
woman  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  was 
declared  by  the  priests  to  be  possessed 
of  a  devil,  because  she  was  heard  talk¬ 
ing  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Whole 
sheets  of  her  ravings  were  written  out, 
and  were  found  to  consist  of  sentences 
intelligible  in  themselves,  but  having 
no  connection  with  one  another.  Of 
her  Hebrew  sayings  only  one  or  two 
could  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  and  most 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect. 
Anything  like  a  trick  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  woman  was  a  simple 
creature,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about 
the  fever.  It  was  long  before  any  ex¬ 
planation,  save  the  absurd  one  of  de¬ 
moniacal  possession,  could  be  obtained. 
At  last  the  mystery  was  solved  by  a 
physician  to  whom  it  occurred  to  trace 
the  girl’s  history,  and  who,  after  much 
trouble,  discovered  that,  at  the  age  of 
nine,  she  had  been  charitably  adopted 
by  an  old  Protestant  pastor,  a  great 
Hebrew  scholar,  in  whose  house  she 
lived  till  his  death.  On  further  in¬ 
quiry  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  the 
old  man’s  custom  for  years  to  walk  up 
and  down  a  passage  of  his  house,  into 
which  the  kitchen  opened,  and  to  read 
to  himself  with  a  loud  voice  out  of  his 
books.  The  volumes  were  ransacked, 
and  among  them  were  found  several  of 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  a 
collection  of  Rabbinical  writings.  In 
these  works  so  many  of  the  passages 
taken  down  at  the  young  woman’s  bed¬ 
side  were  identibed  that  no  reasonable 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  their  source. 

It  would  thus  seem  to  be  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
that  memory  plays  some  of  its  strang¬ 
est  tricks.  Goethe  told  Eckermann 
that  he  once  knew  an  old  man  who  in 
his  very  last  moments  began  to  recite 
beautiful  Greek  sentences.  These  he 
had  as  a  boy  been  required  to  learn  for 
a  special  purpose,  but  not  for  fifty 
years  at  least  had  he  uttered  them. 
They  were  there  in  his  memory  all  the 
same,  and  some  unexplainable  cerebral 
action  suddenly  gave  them  form  and 
expression.  A  dying  peasant  was  heard 
by  Dr.  Steinbeck  to  pray  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  Questioned  about  it  when 
conscious,  he  said  that  when  a  boy  he 
had  often  heard  the  parish  priest  use 
the  same  words,  but  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  of  their  meaning. 

In  some  cases  where  the  functions  of 
memory  are  temporarily  suspended  they 
resume  at  the  very  point  where  they 
were  deprived  of  power.  A  physician 
tells  the  story  of  a  lady  who  was  seized 
with  apoplexy  while  having  a  game  of 
cards.  She  remained  unconscious  from 
Thursday  until  the  following  Sunday, 
and  when  she  spoke  the  first  words  she 
uttered  were,  “What  is  trumps?” 
Still  more  curious  is  a  case  recorded  by 
Dr.  Pritchard.  A  man  was  engaged 
in  splitting  wood  with  a  mallet  and 
wedge.  Previous  to  going  home  in  the 
evening  he  hid  his  tools  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  told  his  sons  at  night  to  go 
for  them  in  the  morning.  But  the 
same  night  he  became  insane.  Several 
years  afterward  his  reason  suddenly  re¬ 
turned,  and  his  first  question  was 
whether  his  sons  had  brought  home 
the  tools.  They  told  him  they  had  not 
been  able  to  find  them  ;  whereupon  he 
rose,  w’ent  to  the  place  where  he  had 
been  working  years  before,  and  took 
out  of  their  hiding-place  all  that  was 
left  of  the  tools — the  iron  parts,  for  the 
wood  had  mouldered  away. 

A  very  curious  case  of  lapse  of  mem¬ 
ory  was  that  of  Linnmus,  who,  in  his 
old  age,  was  delighted  by  the  reading 
of  his  own  works,  without  recognizing 


them.  And  then  there  is  the  strange 
story  of  how  Sir  Walter  Scott,  produc¬ 
ing  “  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor”  dur¬ 
ing  illness,  was  afterward  found  to  have 
forgotten  entirely  what  he  had  thus 
created.  According  to  James  Ballau- 
tyne,  “  The  book  was  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  before  Mr.  Scott  was  able  to  rise 
from  his  bed  ;  and  he  assured  me, 
when  it  was  first  put  into  his  hands  in 
a  complete  shape,  that  he  did  not  rec¬ 
ollect  a  single  incident,  character,  or 
conversation  it  contained.  The  orig¬ 
inal  incidents  of  the  story,  which  he 
had  known  from  boyhood,  he  still  re¬ 
membered  ;  but  he  knew  no  more  about 
the  story  he  had  written  than  he  did 
before  he  began  to  write  or  even  think 
about  writing  it.”  These  facts  are  cor¬ 
roborated  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter’s  son-in-law  and  biographer,  so  that 
they  are  placed  beyond  question. 

The  poet  Beattie,  the  author  of  “  The 
Minstrel,”  records  the  case  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who,  falling  suddenly  and  recov¬ 
ering,  found  that  all  recollection  of 
four  years  previous  to  the  attack  had 
vanished.  He  was  obliged,  we  are 
told,  to  go  to  the  public  journals  of  the 
forgotten  years  for  information  about 
the  passing  events  of  these  years,  and 
although,  of  course,  he  had  once  been 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  events  in 
question,  he  read  of  them  now  with  in¬ 
terest  and  surprise.  Beattie  also  tells 
of  a  gentleman  who,  after  a  blow  on 
the  head,  found  that  he  had  lost  his 
knowledge  of  Greek.  Nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  known  than  the  fact  that  a  sudden 
blow  may  as  suddenly  obliterate  all  rec¬ 
ollection.  By  a  fall  from  his  horse  a 
learned  English  gentleman  received  an 
injury  to  his  head.  He  recovered,  but 
his  learning  had  vanished  so  completely 
that  he  had  actually  to  begin  his  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  alphabet !  Sir  Henry 
Holland  has  told  of  how  he  once  suf¬ 
fered  a  partial  loss  of  memory.  He 
says  :  “  I  descended  on  the  same  day 
two  very  deep  mines  in  the  Hartz 
mountains,  remaining  some  hours  un¬ 
derground  in  each.  While  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  mine,  exhausted  both  from  fatigue 
and  inanition,!  felt  the  utter  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  talking  longer  with  the  German 
inspector  who  accompanied  me.  Every 
German  word  and  phrase  deserted  me, 
and  it  was  not  till  1  bad  taken  food 
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and  wine,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
at  rest,  that  1  regained  them.” 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  the  case  of 
a  soldier  who,  having  been  wounded  in 
the  head,  fell  into  a  long  stupefaction, 
until  he  was  restored  to  speech  by  an 
operation  in  the  hospital.  When  he 
did  speak,  it  was  in  a  language  which 
no  one  in  the  hospital  understood.  By 
and  by  a  Welshwoman  was  brought  in 
for  treatment,  and  she  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  the  language  of  the  sick  soldier 
to  be  her  own  tongue.  The  man  had 
not  been  in  Wales  for  thirty  years,  yet 
here  he  was  speaking  his  own  long-for¬ 
gotten  language  fluently,  and  not  only 
so,  but  was  unable  to  recollect  any 
other.  Nor  was  this  the  only  curious 
thing  about  the  case  ;  for,  when  the 
soldier  recovered,  his  English  came 
back  to  him,  and  his  Welsh  was  once 
more  forgotten. 

An  Aberdeen  physician  relates  the 
case  of  a  girl  who  was  subject  to  som¬ 
nambulism,  which  is  not  without  in¬ 
terest.  During  these  attacks  she  would 
converse  with  bystanders  and  answer 
all  their  questions.  “  At  one  time  she 
went  through  the  whole  baptismal  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  On 
awakening  she  had  no  recollection  of 
what  had  occurred,  but  on  falling  into 
it  again  she  would  talk  over  all  that 
had  been  said.  At  another  time,  while 
in  a  somnambulistic  state,  she  was 
taken  to  church,  where  she  appeared  to 
join  in  the  service  with  great  devotion. 
She  would  become  much  affected  and 
shed  tears  at  some  passages.  When 
restored  to  the  waking  condition  she 
had  not  the  faintest  recollection  of  the 
circumstances,  and  in  the  following  at¬ 
tack  would  give  the  most  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  She 
would  give  a  full  account  of  every¬ 
thing,  repeating  verbatim  the  passages 
at  which  she  shed  tears.”  This  girl 
appeared,  in  short,  to  have  two  mem¬ 
ories,  one  for  the  waking  state  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  sleep  mysterious. 

Of  remarkable  feats  of  memory  there 
are  enough  and  to  spare,  some  of  them 
being  exceedingly  doubtful  as  to  au¬ 
thenticity.  An  Englishman  once  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  informed  him  that  he  was  pos- 
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sessed  of  such  a  retentive  memory  that 
he  could  remember,  word  for  word, 
any  speech  or  treatise  of  considerable 
length  after  once  hearing  or  reading 
it.  The  king  at  once  decided  to  put 
him  to  the  test,  and  the  result  was 
somewhat  amusing.  It  so  happened 
that  Voltaire  had  just  been  announced 
as  a  visitor,  and  as  he  was  going  to 
read  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  had  re¬ 
cently  written,  Frederick  looked  upon 
it  as  a  favorable  opportunity  for  prov¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  the  man’s  assertion. 
He  therefore  concealed  the  English¬ 
man  in  a  closet,  and  commanded  him 
to  remember  every  word  he  heard  dur¬ 
ing  his  confinement.  The  poet  read 
his  verses,  but  the  king  listened  with 
apparent  coolness,  and  at  the  end 
charged  Voltaire  with  attempting  to 
pass  off  the  verses  of  another  as  his 
own.  Of  course,  the  author  was  indig¬ 
nant,  asserting  that  he  had  only  that 
day  finished  the  composition  of  the 
lines  he  had  just  read.  “  Well,”  re¬ 
plied  the  king,  “  I  have  just  seen  an 
Englishman  who  has  repeated  them  to 
me  as  his  own  writing  j”  and  he  there¬ 
upon  directed  the  man  in  hiding  to 
come  forth  and  recite  the  lines.  This 
he  did  without  the  variation  of  a  single 
word.  The  performance  naturally 
threw  Voltaire  into  a  passion,  and  led 
him  to  declare  that  the  gentleman  must 
have  dealings  with  the  Evil  One.  At 
length,  however,  the  king  let  him  into 
the  secret,  and  dismissed  the  English¬ 
man  with  a  suitable  reward  for  the 
amusement  he  had  caused  by  the  aid 
of  his  extraordinary  memory. 

We  are  told  of  La  Croze  that  after 
listening  to  twelve  verses  in  as  many 
different  languages,  he  could  not  only 
repeat  them  in  the  order  in  which  he 
had  heard  them,  but  could  also  trans¬ 
pose  them.  Scaliger,  too,  was  proud 
of  his  memory,  and  he  became  so  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  one  Latin  work 
that  he  undertook  to  repeat  any  pas¬ 
sage  with  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  which 
was  to  be  used  against  him  in  the  event 
of  the  slightest  failure  of  his  memory. 
Such  stories  as  these  should,  however, 
be  taken  with  the  proverbial  grain  of 
salt. — Gentleman's  Magazine, 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  RAJPUTANA  IN  A  ZENANA. 
BY  ALICE  CAMERON. 


A  MILE  out  of  the  city  stood  our  pal¬ 
ace,  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  tufted 
here  and  there  with  stiff  cockades  of 
cactus,  and  overlooking  the  vast  desert 
at  its  feet,  a  level  sea  lapping  round 
distant  outcroppings  of  rock,  whose 
huge  half-effaced  curves  and  strange 
sudden  protuberances  thrust  themselves 
through  the  sand  like  the  half-buried 
skeleton  of  some  antediluvian  beast  ; 
dull  and  sullen  they  lay  at  mid-day,  in 
a  downpour  of  sunshine,  but  at  even¬ 
ing-time  they  shone  like  beacons  above 
the  darkening  plain. 

An  oasis  of  garden  sheltered  us  from 
the  scorching  rocks  above  (still  haunt¬ 
ed,  a  whisper  said,  by  the  wild  boar 
and  panther),  and  from  the  up-beating 
glare  of  the  desert  below.  Stone  paths 
led  between  flower-beds,  presenting,  in 
the  afternoon,  an  unwrinkled  front  of 
muddy  water,  through  which  a  few 
half-submerged  carnations  and  mig¬ 
nonettes  waged  a  losing  battle  for  life 
with  the  coarse  Indian  marigold,  flaunt¬ 
ing  its  bold  beauty  in  the  sunshine,  and 
with  its  ill  odor  overpowering  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  bushes  of  jessamine,  the  re¬ 
flection  of  whose  countless  stars,  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  quickly  sinking  water,  was 
soon  replaced  by  flakes  of  mud,  cracked 
and  split  and  scabbed  by  the  sun. 
Near  at  hand,  under  the  tamarisk-tree, 
groaned  a  Persian  wheel  worthed  by 
stately  bullocks,  who  not  only  had 
bowed  their  reluctant  necks  beneath 
the  yoke  of  man,  but  also  had  given 
their  eyes  to  the  bandager,  and  now 
threaded  their  giddy  way,  blindfold, 
goaded  ever  by  a  dusky  tormentor. 
The  drip,  drip,  and  silver  splash  of 
water,  as  it  fell  from  the  ever  sinking, 
ever  rising  pitchers,  and  the  cicada¬ 
like  outcry  of  the  laboring  wheel,  gave 
a  voice  to  the  drowsy  afternoon. 

The  Mahli  at  last  left  his  indolent 
labor  and  his  tortured  beasts,  and 
throwing  himself  down  beside  his 
shrine  of  Gunpati,  was  soon  lapped  in 
slumber  ;  while  Gunpati,  the  elephant 
god,  with  furled  trunk,  four  hands  up¬ 
raised  to  strike,  and  seize,  and  stab, 
and  slay,  and  fierce,  protuberant  eyes. 


glared  across  the  red  paint-daubed 
stones  of  his  little  altar,  before  which 
his  humble  devotee,  anxious  to  concili¬ 
ate,  was  wont  to  prostrate  himself 
many  times  a  day. 

The  lower  garden  was  really  but  a 
field  of  corn,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
horses ;  its  soft  stream  of  motionless 
green,  delicious  to  the  eye,  ran  back 
from  the  house  for  about  half  a  mile, 
unbroken  but  for  a  dais  of  stone  and 
a  tall  monolith,  bearing  an  inscription 
commemorative  of  its  history  ;  it  was 
the  base  of  a  scale  in  which  a  King  of 
Eathore  had  yearly,  on  her  birthday, 
weighed  the  Queen  he  loved  against 
silver,  which  was  afterward  distributed 
among  his  people. 

One  comes  in  India,  sometimes,  on 
such  footprints  of  the  fugitive  Angel 
of  Love,  and  they  are  as  hard  to  har¬ 
monize  with  their  surroundings  as  the 
pearl  in  the  pig’s  snout. 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
land  quivered  with  heat.  But  the  eyes 
of  the  palace  were  closed  on  the  drama 
of  the  outer  world,  on  this  “  reverie  in 
blue  and  yellow  every  window  was 
jealously  closed  and  shuttered ;  the 
very  openings  of  the  veranda  (shut  in 
to  the  ceiling  by  a  screen  of  perforated 
marble)  were  clioked  up,  and  through 
the  W'et  Kus-Kus  matting  a  faint, 
sweet,  musty  odor  blew  onto  a  dozing 
slave-girl  in  crimson  and  yellow,  whose 
bangles  tinkled  as  she  stirred  uneasily 
in  her  sleep. 

Inside  all  was  quiet ;  the  grav  mar¬ 
ble  walls  cut  into  panels,  delicately 
bordered  (like  those  decorating  the 
Florentine  churches,  and  very  possibly 
designed  by  one  of  Shah  Jehan’s  Ital¬ 
ian  architects),  showed  dimly  through 
the  darkness  ;  the  tall,  quaintly  curved 
arches  and  vaulted  roof  lost  themselves 
in  vagueness  ;  and  a  lizard,  palpitating 
in  motionless  expectation  on  the  wall, 
uttered  from  time  to  time  its  note  of 
remonstrance. 

From  the  distance  came  a  faint, 
droning,  monotonous  sound,  as  if  of 
reading  aloud. 

Reading  aloud,  and  on  such  a  hot 
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afternoon  !  Surely  such  energy  must 
be  British  ;  and  truly  if  you  follow  the 
sound,  you  will  hear  it  take  on  a  rich 
Irish  accent,  and  see  its  owner  leaning 
back  luxuriously  in  a  chair  (still  brand¬ 
ed  P.  and  0.),  watching  the  effect  of 
her  words  on  the  group  surrounding 
her. 

A  queerly  assorted  group  it  was,  and 
strangely  characteristic  of  modern 
India.  The  little  princess,  a  girl  of 
about  sixteen,  in  parrot-green  muslin, 
muslin  veil  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
a  large  flower  of  pearls  in  her  nose,  sat 
on  the  floor,  working  with  languid 
loathing  at  some  kindergarten  Berlin 
•wool-work,  singularly  bad  both  in  color 
and  design  ;  not  far  from  her  was  her 
overness,  a  high-caste  Brahmin  Pun- 
itani,  with  a  plain  intelligent  face,  in 
dark  blue  cotton,  bordered  with  crim¬ 
son  ;  and  in  their  midst,  two  English 
ladies  vainly  endeavoring  with  fans  to 
cool  their  heat-flushed  faces.  A  little 
way  off,  lying  on  the  floor,  were  a 
couple  of  slave  girls,  in  the  gorgeously 
colored  palace  costume  of  crimson  and 
yellow  ;  their  teeth  were  blackened  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  mode,  their  finger¬ 
tips  and  palms  tinted  with  henna,  and 
on  their  noses,  ears,  necks,  arms  and 
ankles  were  jewels  of  gold  and  silver, 
set  with  precious  stones,  how  procured 
heaven  alone  knows,  for  these  young 
persons  were  the  private  property  of 
the  princess,  who  certainly  had  not  be¬ 
stowed  them  on  her  slaves,  being  her¬ 
self  without  jewels,  her  personal  valu¬ 
ables  having  swelled  the  coffers  of  her 
late  guardian,  a  slave  and  a  noted 
sportsman  who,  like  Joseph,  thanks  to 
his  Pharaoh’s  good  pleasure,  had  sud¬ 
denly  risen  to  a  high  position  in  the 
state  ;  he  had  no  personal  estates  from 
which  to  draw  income  ;  neither  did  he 
hold  any  highly  salaried  post,  and  yet, 
I  heard,  he  lived  sumptuously,  with 
many  wives,  and  horses,  and  palaces, 
on,  explained  the  princess,  various  state 
departments  of  which  he  was  honorary 
treasurer.  She  silenced  my  scruples  as 
to  the  morality  and  expediency  of  this 
method  of  earning  a  living  6y  “  eat¬ 
ing”  (as  she  called  it)  public  money, 
by  the  naive  inquiry,  ”  How  other  can 
he  live,  having  no  money  ;  and  when 
my  father  tired  of  him,  how  then,  if  he 
save  not  now?”  Doukelji  was  evi- 
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dently  an  Edition  de  luxe  of  the  unjust 
steward. 

Public  morality  in  a  native  state,  as 
reported  in  a  royal  zenana,  seemed  low. 

I  heard  of  a  king’s  brother  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times,  who  was  Command- 
er-in-Chief  of  the  state  army,  and  who 
succeeded  in  retaining  all  the  pay  of  all 
the  common  soldiery  for  three  j'ears, 
the  soldiers  in  the  meantime  living  by 
pillage.  This  feat  was  commented  on 
with  nothing  but  admiration  ;  to  have 
pilfered  some  of  the  men’s  pay  would 
have  been  only  conventional,  but  to 
have  succeeded  in  taking  all,  and  for 
so  long  a  time,  betokened  genius  ! 

No  one  could  have  been  more  care¬ 
ful  than  the  princess’s  English  gouver- 
nante  to  avoid  the  appearance  even  of 
religious  proselytization  ;  she  loved  the 
child,  and  strove  to  make  her  clean, 
truthful,  self-reliant,  pure  minded  and 
charitable ;  but  she  left  untouched 
every  form  of  dogma  or  religious  specu¬ 
lation,  whether  Hindoo  or  Christian. 
To-day,  however,  as  we  all  sat  together 
in  the  hot  afternoon,  Mrs.  O’Brien 
read  aloud,  merely  as  a  beautiful  tale, 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  It  was 
written  in  Gujarati,  of  which  I  under¬ 
stood  not  a  word  ;  but  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  three  faces,  and  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  politely  simu¬ 
lated  interest  of  the  princess  and  the 
politely  suppressed  interest  of  the  older 
woman,  whose  occasional  comments 
betrayed  her  insight  both  into  the  story 
and  into  its  inner  significance.  Sud¬ 
denly  an  apple  of  discord  fell  among 
us ;  the  Punditani  rose  in  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  could  hardly  bo  mollified,  de¬ 
claring  she  would  not  breathe  air  so 
contaminated  with  infamous  talk. 
The  princess  giggled  nervously,  but 
was  evidently  highly  delighted.  Mrs. 
O’Brien  seemed  annoyed,  and  said  she 
had  committed  a  blunder.  It  appeared 
that  it  was  the  “  killing  of  the  fatted 
calf,”  the  most  infamous  crime  the 
Hindoo  mind  can  conceive,  which  had 
brought  about  this  scene.  About  three 
hours  later,  when  I  was  dressing  for 
dinner,  the  little  princess  crept  into 
my  room.  ‘  ‘  What  fun  about  the  calf  ! 
Fancy  killing  it !”  and  she  laughed, 
with  the  delighted  sense  of  delicious 
and  daring  sacrilege  a  Spanish  child 
might  derive  from  a  tale  of  the  desecra- 
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tion  of  the  Consecrated  Host.  “  I  ex¬ 
pect,”  she  continued,  with  admiring 
eyes  turned  onto  me,  “  that  you  have 
often  and  often  killed  a  cow  !” 

On  my  assuring  her  that  I  had  not, 
she  suggested  a  peacock  (whose  death, 
both  as  a  living  thing  and  a  thing  of 
beauty,  is  criminal),  and  lastly,  in  de¬ 
spair,  a  pigeon,  also  a  sacred  bird. 
When  she  found  that  I  had  availed 
myself  so  little  of  my  opportunities  as 
to  Inive  committed  none  of  these  crimes, 
1  saw  tliat  I  had  fallen  in  her  estima¬ 
tion,  and  figured  there  as  but  a  poor- 
spirited  creature. 

This  incident  illustrates  very  fairly 
the  common  first  effect  of  Western  on 
Eastern  civilization.  It  removes  an¬ 
cient  landmarks,  and  sets  up  others  in 
their  places,  which  are  not  recognized  ; 
it  effaces  time-honoied  sanctions,  prej¬ 
udices  and  customs,  but  cannot  touch 
the  climate  or  the  blood  from  which 
they  sprang  ;  it  eradicates  race  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  creates  hybrids. 

The  idea  of  the  infamy  of  the  killing 
of  the  fatted  calf  had  been  left  un¬ 
touched  in  the  Beiji  Lai’s  mind  ;  all 
that  had  been  achieved  was  a  certain 
moral  obliquity,  by  which  the  spectacle 
of  the  crime  produced  an  effervescent 
exultation,  a  sense  of  daring  naughti¬ 
ness.  Eeligion  was  for  her  merely  a 
set  of  customs,  which  it  was  excellent 
though  perilous  fun  to  violate.  Poor 
mindless  creature  that  she  was,  what 
she  needed  was  some  fixed  principle 
(a  bad  one  was  preferable  to  none)  to 
give  consistency  and  continuity  to  a 
life  singularly  full  of  difficulties,  and 
lacking  in  inducement  to  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion  ;  that  fixed  principle  her  Pundi- 
tani,  a  Kajput  of  Kajputs,  uncontami¬ 
nated  by  European  contact,  had  in  a 
definite  code  of  beliefs  and  customs  ; 
but  our  poor  little  moral  half-caste  be¬ 
longed  to  two  civilizations,  two  coun¬ 
tries  ;  in  the  labyrinth  of  life  she  had 
no  authoritative  guide.  She  observed 
that  we  showed  ourselves  unveiled, 
walked  and  talked  with  men,  and  ate 
beef— all  acts  which  filled  her  with  hor¬ 
ror,  and  which  no  education  would 
ever  enable  her  to  commit  without  a 
lurking  sense  of  guilt,  or  to  witness 
without  secret  criticism.  She  also  ob¬ 
served  that  we  attached  importance 
to  strangely  unimportant  things — to 


cleanliness,  both  physical  and  mental, 
to  truth,  and  to  such  underbred  things 
as  activity  and  diligence  ;  our  “  fads” 
filled  her  with  wonder,  and,  when 
forced  on  her  acceptance  as  rules  of 
life,  with  dismay.  However,  her  lot 
was  cast  in  a  time  when  to  live  in  “  the 
European  way”  was  ”  the  thing”  in 
the  best  native  circles ;  it  was  her 
father’s  order,  and  like  a  reed  she 
bent  before  it,  a  reed  whose  roots  were 
firmly  embedded  in  their  native  soil. 

Living  thus  among  people  who  held 
her  beliefs  either  wrong  or  silly  ;  who 
daily,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  com¬ 
mitted  acts  so  terrible  as  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  self-respecting  woman  of 
her  country  ;  and  in  occasional  contact 
with  others,  with  whom  her  past  was 
bound  up,  who  held  in  horror  the  new 
European  regime ;  the  child  grew  up 
an  absolute  sceptic,  believing  in  and 
accepting  no  absolute  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  making  right  synonymous 
with  customary,  and  giving  to  all  peo¬ 
ples  their  God  or  gods— a  view  which 
may,  and  indeed  does,  produce  excel¬ 
lent  life  in  civilized  human  beings,  em¬ 
bodiments  of  centuries  of  self-restraint 
and  self  culture,  but  which  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  an  ignorant  Oriental,  with 
blood  running  hot  in  her  veins,  and 
brain  soft  with  disuse. 

Her  bi'other,  a  boy  destined  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  large  state,  was  brought  up 
in  the  same  moral  confusion,  under 
influences  which  mutually  aunihila- 
ted  each  other. 

The  chief  factors  in  his  life  were  his 
uncle,  an  orthodox  Hindoo  ;  his  native 
tutor,  cynically  advanced  ;  and  the 
Resident,  whose  wife  petted  him,  and 
sometimes  gave  him  sweets.  He  con¬ 
fided  to  me —  j 

“  I  telling  Maharaj  of  taking  sweets 
from  Lady  Sahib  ;  Maharaj  very  an¬ 
gry  :  say,  ‘  you  not  taking  sweets  from 
Sahib-log,  crushing  sweets  of  Sahib- 
log  under  foot !  ’  1  telling  Doukelji ; 

Doukelji  say,  ‘  all  right,  plenty  take 
from  Sahib-log!’  1”  — and  here  a 
cunning  look  passed  over  his  little  face 
— “  1  liking  chocolate,  I  eating  choco¬ 
late,  and  telling  Doukelji,  not  Maharaj ;  \ 

I  not  liking  toffee,  1  not  taking  toffee,  | 

telling  Maharaj,  not  telling  Doukelji  I”  i 

The  little  prince  was  an  apt  pupil  ;  j 

at  ten  he  had  learned  to  serve  two  mas-  | 
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ters  and  please  himself,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  an  astnte  ruler. 

Dissolution  is  the  first  step  to  recon¬ 
struction,  so  away  with  Eastern  wine, 
and  let  us  pour  new  wine  into  the  old 
bottles  ;  much  good  wine  will  be  lost 
in  the  process,  and  many  bottles  bro¬ 
ken,  but  what  of  that?  A  necessity  is 
laid  upon  us  !  The  simile  of  the  new¬ 
ly  patched  old  garment  is  more  hope¬ 
ful  ;  the  rents  may  indeed  become 
worse,  but  the  day  will  come  when  the 
“  old  garment”  will  have  become 
“  new  patchwork,”  nothing  being  left 
of  its  original  texture.  All  the  so- 
called  ‘‘  advanced  natives”  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  meet  (and  1  must  hasten 
to  add  I  have  met  none  who  are  in  any 
sense  distinguished)  remind  me  of  de¬ 
molished  canals ;  the  water  which, 
once  penned  in  between  narrow  limits, 
was  at  any  rate  a  force,  now  uncon¬ 
fined,  spreads  itself  into  a  swamp ; 
certainly  no  longer  narrow,  it  is  wide, 
as  wide  as  it  is  shallow  ;  certainly  it 
reflects  more  of  the  sky  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  but  it  is  at  bottom  mud  and  un¬ 
suspected  reptiles  ;  near  at  hand  are, 
perhaps,  materials  for  reconstruction  ; 
what  the  future  may  hold,  who  can 
say?  but  in  the  meantime,  the  present 
is  unsavory. 

The  position  of  the  native  ladies  of 
Rajputana  is  singularly  deplorable. 
Penned  in  from  their  babyhood  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  zenana,  they 
are  cut  oif  from  all  contact  with  the 
outer  world,  with  which  they  commu¬ 
nicate  only  through  their  slave-girls  ; 
seeing,  not  only  no  men,  but  hardly 
any  women,  very  few  ladies  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  rank  living  within  visiting 
distance  of  each  other.  They  are  quite 
uneducated,  unable  to'  either  read  or 
write  or  work  ;  nothing  therefore  re¬ 
mains  to  them  but  their  natural  affec¬ 
tions,  and  these  are  outraged  ;  their 
husbands  professing  no  love  for  them, 
and  visiting  them  but  occasionally ; 
their  children  being  taken  from  them 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  men,  their  mothers 
being  considered  unfit,  and  alas  !  truly, 
to  bring  them  up. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  such  an 
education,  such  a  violation  of  every  in¬ 
stinct,  every  need  of  a  human  being. 


should  produce  creatures  singularly  de¬ 
praved  ? 

Such  a  fate — the  normal  fate,  I  be¬ 
lieve;  of  the  Indian  noblewoman— ig 
miserable  enough  ;  but  the  acme  of 
misery  is  reserved  for  the  Indian  lady 
of  to-day,  whose  father  has  had  big 
head  turned  by  the  European  ideal, 
while  his  heart  is  far  from  it.  Ting 
luckless  woman,  belonging  to  two  civ¬ 
ilizations,  obeying  contradictory  con¬ 
ventions,  falls  between  two  stool.^ ;  lier 
sphere  of  action  from  being  small,  be¬ 
comes  nil.  The  ladies  of  the  zenana 
of  the  passing  regime  were  at  any  rate 
allowed  to  be  wicked  ;  gambling  and 
drinking  filled  their  lives  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  death  freed  them  early  ;  the 
ladies  of  the  present  regime  have  to  be 
respectable.  To  be  good  and  wise  is  to 
be  happy  ;  to  be  bad  is,  w'e  are  told,  in 
the  long  run  to  be  miserable  ;  but  to 
be  nothing,  is  intolerable. 

The  Beiji  Lai’s  life  had  been  a  hap¬ 
less  one.  At  an  early  age  she  was 
taken  from  her  mother  and  delivered 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Doukelji 
and  his  low-caste  wives.  (Doukelji 
himself  was  of  such  low  caste  that  his 
friend  and  patron  the  Maharajah  was 
unable  to  eat  with  him,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  use  of  knives  and  forks  and  the 
quibble  of  “  English  food”  that  the 
ditficulty  was  surmounted.) 

Finding  the  Maharajah  took  no  in¬ 
terest  in  his  daughter,  these  good  jieo- 
ple  made  a  sort  of  servant  of  the  unpro¬ 
tected  little  thing,  stole  her  jewelry, 
and  converted  her  into  an  Oriental 
Cinderella,  minus  the  fairy  godmother 
and  the  prince. 

Doukelji’s  wives  had  all  been  work¬ 
ing  women,  accustomed  to  out-of-door 
life  and  the  bustle  and  talk  of  the  ba¬ 
zaar  ;  but  as  he  rose  in  rank,  they  had 
to  adjust  themselves  to  his  circum¬ 
stances,  and  retire  behind  the  Purdah, 
i.e.  live  unseen  in  the  prison  of  his  pal¬ 
ace.  At  first  doubtless  this  promotion 
was  delightful  to  them,  but  after  a 
while  they  discovered  that  gentility  is 
dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  freedom, 
and  the  world  was  shocked  by  scandals 
in  the  Doukelji  zenana  ;  tales  were  rife 
of  laughing  ladies’  faces  thrust  between 
the  heavy  Purdah  folds,  of  unveiled 
ladies  whisking  about  the  zenana  com- 
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pound,  or  even  frolicking  on  to  the 
high  road. 

The  princess,  unutterably  disgusted, 
for  her  conventions  were  bone  of  her 
bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh,  carried 
horrible  reports  to  her  aunts  and  step¬ 
mothers  in  their  zenanas  ;  and  these 
ladies  stopped  drinking  and  gambling 
to  hold  up  their  hands  in  dismay  at 
the  ill-breeding  of  these  “  new  peo¬ 
ple  but  the  Maharajah’s  ladies, 
though  indignant,  were  powerless  to 
help  their  little  relative,  for  more  than 
eight  years  had  passed  since  their  eyes 
had  been  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
their  lord  and  master. 

At  this  juncture  the  Maharajah  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  England  (where 
he  had  been  much  flattered  and  ca¬ 
ressed  by  English  ladies)  with  the  title 
of  “  A.D.C.  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty 
the  Queen”  attached  to  his  name,  and 
the  English  mania  strong  upon  him. 
Circumstances  arranged  themselves  as 
if  manipulated  by  the  hand  of  the  nov¬ 
elist.  Doukelji  fell  into  temporary 
disfavor,  his  home  was  adjudged  an 
unsuitable  one  for  the  princess  ;  a  re¬ 
cently  widowed  lady,  unwilling  to  leave 
Rajputana,  the  scene  of  her  past  hap¬ 
piness,  consented  to  take  and  bemother 
the  motherless  child,  toward  whom  her 
motherly  heart  yearned,  and  bring  her 
up  in  the  “  European  way,”  regarding 
however  all  Hindoo  observances  both 
of  etiquette  and  religion. 

A  palace  outside  the  city  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Mrs.  O’Brien  and  her  young 
charge.  The  gods  had  shaken  the 
kaleidoscope  of  the  Beiji  Lai’s  life  into 
a  new  pattern.  She  was  still  strictly 
“  Purdah  shut  in  behind  the  high- 
screened  veranda  with  her  slave-wom¬ 
en,  seeing  practically  no  one,  excepting 
very  occasionally  her  father,  of  whom 
she  was  in  terror,  and  her  little  brother. 
Poor  Beiji  !  Le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le 
roi!  the  reign  of  dirt,  beatings,  scan¬ 
dal,  and  fun  was  over,  and  order  reign¬ 
ed  in  their  stead.  She  had  to  be  punc¬ 
tual,  clean,  active — all  things  her  soul 
loathed  ;  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ;  and  to  play  for  so-called 
amusement,  games,  improving  ones, 
with  an  educational  value,  draughts 
and  cards,  which  made  her  poor  brain 
reel ;  and  do  needlework  !  Nor  was 
this  all :  the  Maharajah  proposed  to 


prostrate  her  still  lower  before  the 
English  fetich  ;  he  arranged  that  she 
was  not  to  marry  till  she  was  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  then  a  man  of  inferior 
rank,  who  would  be  completely  in  his 
hands,  whose  only  wife  she  was  to  be. 

At  first  blush,  to  the  English  ear  this 
arrangement  sounds  good,  and  I  can 
see  the  excellent  Mrs.  Grundy  bridling 
with  pleasure  at  this  result  of  her  in¬ 
terference  with  the  affairs  of  the  un¬ 
known  East ;  but  let  her  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  real  result  of  her  un¬ 
bridled,  ignorant  passion  for  doing 
good.  By  it  the  princess  was  con¬ 
demned  to  live  a  lifelong  prisoner  in  a 
solitary  palace  in  the  desert ;  surround¬ 
ed  only  by  her  slave-girls,  companions 
I  imagine  that  good  woman  would 
hardly  select  for  her  own  daughters  ; 
and  visited  rarely  at  first,  and  then 
very  possibly  never,  by  a  husband  into 
whose  mind  the  idea  of  loving  her  had 
never  entered,  and  who  had  elsewhere 
a  larger,  more  amusing,  and  not  less 
recognized  menage. 

This  arrangement,  wrecking  as  it 
did  her  life,  and  depriving  her  of  her 
only  chance  of  the  companionship  of 
ladies,  that  of  her  co-wives,  roused  even 
the  phlegmatic  indolent  Hindoo  girl 
to  anger. 

Reforms  thus  imposed  from  the  out¬ 
side  must  work  for  evil ;  to  be  effica¬ 
cious  they  must  be  sacramental,  “  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace.” 

Till  Orientals  recognize  love  as  the 
only  basis  of  marriage,  monogamy  for 
them  is  a  futility  and  an  absurdity. 

It  is  anticipating,  but  I  may  here 
mention  the  finale  of  the  Maharajah’s 
experiment  in  the  “  education  of  wom¬ 
en  after  the  European  custom.” 

Presently  the  after-glow  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  visit  died  away,  and  finally  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  his  daughter  was  an 
expense,  and  an  expense  which  might 
be  reduced  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
giving  her  to  her  betrothed  husband. 

One  fine  morning  Mrs.  O’Brien  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  to  say  that  the  Ma¬ 
harajah  would  see  the  princess  at  his 
palace.  She  was  sent  up,  trembling. 
“  My  daughter,”  he  said  with  Biblical 
simplicity,  “I  have  provided -a  hus¬ 
band  for  you.”  The  young  man  came 
forward,  some  sort  of  ceremony  was 
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^one  through,  and  the  princess  van¬ 
ished  from  Rathore,  and  her  kind 
friend  Mrs.  O’Brien,  who  in  her  warm¬ 
hearted  Irish  way  loved  the  girl,  except 
for  a  brief  interview  a  day  or  two  later, 
saw  her  no  more. 

This  occurred  a  year  later.  In  the 
meantime  the  princess  did  Berlin  wool¬ 
work,  learned  to  read,  was  very  sweet 
and  docile  to  us,  but  listened  with  in¬ 
finite  delight  to  the  gossip  of  her  slave- 
girls,  which  was  vile  beyond  belief. 
She  avoided  all  intercourse  with  her 
own  people,  to  whom  on  account  of 
her  eccentric  education  she  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  unfailing  ridicule.  “  Who  is 
sixteen  and  not  married  ?  Yah  !” 
seemed  to  be  the  sole  motif  of  her  rela¬ 
tives’  prattle,  the  one  thread  on  which 
all  zenana  conversational  gems  were 
strung.  So,  wondering  at  our  clever¬ 
ness,  and  despising  our  fads,  she  was 
forced  to  cling  to  us,  in  whom  she  had 
neither  lot  nor  parcel. 

It  was  refreshing  to  find  that  the 
laugh  was  n’bt  always  against  our  joro- 
toges,  and  that  the  prince  and  princess, 
those  victims  laid  before  our  Juggernaut 
of  Progress,  sometimes  took  on  them¬ 
selves  airs  of  superiority.  The  little  boy, 
covered  with  kincob,  embroidery,  and 
jewels,  was  allowed  a  rare  treat,  to  visit 
his  sister  before  leaving  for  the  State 
of  Kundi,  where  one  of  his  brides 
awaited  him. 

“  Fancy  marrying  the  Kundi  Prin¬ 
cess,”  I  heard  the  Beiji  Lai  say,  mock¬ 
ingly  ;  “  why  she  is  a  regular  jungly 
girl  :  eats  with  her  fingers  !*’ 

I  will  educate  her,”  said  the  bride¬ 
groom  of  ten  ! 

Hr  %  i|c  i|e  ]|E 

I  was  amused  to  observe  at  dinner 
the  menii,  of  the  day  before,  and  the 
princess  helping  herself  demurely  to 
dishes  she  had  refused  yesterday  :  these 
unaccustomed  dishes,  introduced  I  fear 
entirely  in  my  honor,  had  awakened 
doubts  as  to  proprieties  connected  with 
the  multitude  of  knives  and  forks  hem¬ 
ming  in  her  plate  ;  she  had  adopted  a 
position  of  masterly  inactivity,  had 
asked  no  questions,  had  taken  no  ac¬ 
tion,  had  merely  observed,  and  to-day 
acted  flawlessly  on  the  result  of  her 
observations. 

After  dinner,  while  we  were  wander¬ 
ing  in  our  high-walled-in  garden, 
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breathing  the  scent  of  jessamine  and 
tuberose,  an  inspiration  came  to  us  • 
the  princess  ran  indoors  to  make  prep¬ 
arations  ;  a  servant  was  despatched  to 
make  sure  of  the  impossibility  of  our 
stumbling  against  a  wanderer  in  the 
desert ;  and  two  ayahs  were  relegated 
to  hover  in  our  rear  to  make  quite  sure 
that  no  wanderer  stumbled  against  us ; 
for  we  had  determined  on  an  unheard- 
of  irregularity — a  moonlight  ramble  ! 

An  extraordinary  object  the  Beiji 
Lai  was  when  she  reapjieared  ;  she  had 
discarded  her  pretty  embroidered  slip¬ 
pers,  and  her  slim  brown  legs  rose  out 
of  cheap  2^.  sand-shoes,  with  india 
rubber  soles  and  blue  and  white  speck¬ 
led  canvas  tops,  tied  with  coarse  black 
tape,  over  which  her  large  bossy  ank¬ 
lets  sagged  heavily  ;  she  had  also  dis¬ 
carded  her  bright  full  skirt  for  some¬ 
thing  dark  and  clinging  ;  her  glossy, 
neatly  braided  head  was  capped  hy  a 
checKed  deer-stalker,  slightly  veiled  by 
her  long  gauze  and  silver  sahri  ;  while 
the  gay  finales  of  her  plaits,  into  which 
blue  and  silver  had  been  twisted,  hung 
over  a  badly  fitting  tweed  jacket,  which 
was  not  as  clean  as  it  might  have  been. 
I  wrapped  myself  in  a  long  gray-hood¬ 
ed  dust-cloak,  and  we  dropped  off  our 
ridge  into  the  desert  below,  preceded 
and  followed  by  our  dusky  attendants. 

It  was  quite  light ;  the  sky  was  per¬ 
ceptibly  blue,  and  scintillated  with  an 
infinitude  of  dazzling  points  ;  the  or¬ 
ange  moon,  full  and  heavy,  hanging 
low  on  the  horizon,  leaned  passionately 
toward  the  earth  ;  every  now  and  again 
a  swift  brilliancy  flamed  across  the 
sky,  flickered,  and  died  away  ;  it  was 
as  if  heaven  had  raised  her  lids,  gazed 
furtively  at  the  dreaming  earth,  and 
then  had  let  them  fall  again. 

I  felt  strangely  desolate  and  alien, 
alone  with  the  princess  on  that  vast 
featureless  plain,  still  palpitating  with 
the  day’s  heat.  Through  the  crystal¬ 
line  night  came  the  throbbing  of  tom¬ 
toms,  and  wild  barbaric  cries  ;  a  vague 
glare  behind  a  low  ridge  of  rocks  and 
sand  dunes  marked  the  city. 

Silently,  holding  the  Beiji  Lai’s  cold 
hand  in  mine,  we  wandered  aimlessly 
on  ;  past  ahk  plants,  with  fleshy  leaves 
and  big  gray  bunches  of  blossom  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  sky  ;  past  ghostly 
babul  trees,  with  long  white  thorns 
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glistening  like  teeth  in  the  moonlight ; 
suddenly  we  stumbled  onto  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  a  camel,  its  half-buried  ribs 
holding  the  sand  in  a  sinister  clutch, 
and  reaching  toward  us  weird  tentacles 
like  the  arms  of  some  greedy  desert 
monster  ;  a  bat  swung  stealthily  round 
us,  as  if  weaving  a  spell  of  enmeshing 
lines.  It  was  very  hot.  My  heart  be- 
!  came  as  lead  within  me  ;  it  was  all  so 
:  ominous,  and  vast,  and  old.  Mystery 
and  evil  brooded  over  us.  The  im- 
\  mense  overhanging,  star-pierced  vault ; 
the  lagging  moon  ;  the  outcry  as  of 
devils  from  the  city  ;  and  the  limitless 
sea  of  sand,  mottled  with  bushes,  and 
bones,  were  horrible.  Light-heartedly 
I  had  wandered  into  the  desert,  and 
into  the  night,  seeking  in  my  arrogance 
fora  “  sensation  they  avenged  thern- 
t  selves.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  con¬ 
trolled  my  panic  as  we  stumbled  home¬ 
ward  ;  my  evening  shoes  were  full  of 
sand,  and  the  desert  seemed  suddenly 
carpeted  with  a  barbed  vegetation  ; 
stabbed  by  thistles,  pierced  hy  spear- 
grass,  hooked  by  thorns,  clung  to  by 
5  burrs,  stung,  torn,  dispirited,  and  dis¬ 
comfited,  we  crept  silently  home  (igno¬ 
rance  of  each  other’s  language  made 
this  silence  between  the  princess  and 
me  hardly  a  matter  of  choice)  ;  and  it 
was  with  relief  (as  when  after  a  night¬ 
mare  one  recognizes  a  dear  familiar 
room)  that  we  stumbled  through  our 
little  gateway,  back  into  our  jessamine- 
scented  garden,  saw  through  the  open 
door  the  big  rose-shaded  lamp  and  the 
slowly  moving  rose  flounces  of  the  pun- 
I  kah,  and  heard  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  whole¬ 
some  voice  crying  in  her  delicious 
brogue,  “  An’  is  that  you,  me  children, 
come  in,  to  your  coffee  ?” 

As  I  dragged  my  little  friend,  blink¬ 
ing  and  excited,  into  the  lamplight,  I 
realized  how  really  ugly  she  was,  and 
how  much  she  owed  to  her  usual  gor¬ 
geous  plumage.  Her  whitey-brown 
skin  was  several  tones  lower  than  the 
dirty  tweed  jacket  which  came  against 
it ;  her  face  was  modelled  in  putty  ; 
the  nose  merely  sketched,  and  quite 
unworthy  its  flower  of  pearl ;  and  her 
lips  were  undeniably  flabby  and  loose. 
Glancing  from  her  to  Mrs.  O’Brien, 
the  English  face  had  all  the  delicate 
definiteness  of  a  cameo.  She  was  in 
great  spirits,  however,  and  volunteered 


a  nautch.  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
it  was  the  same  girl  who,  half  an  hour 
later,  swung  into  the  room  with  the 
gait  of  a  panther.  Her  full  black  skirt 
was  lined  with  orange  and  glittered 
with  gold  ;  gold  lines  accentuated  every 
curve  of  a  voluptuous  figure,  expressed 
rather  than  concealed  by  a  clinging 
muslin  bodice,  and  almost  transparent 
gauze  veil ;  in  that  dress  she  had 
danced  before  the  King  when,  like 
Ahasuerus,  he  sent  for  some  lady  of 
his  seraglio  to  gladden  his  drunken  eyes 
with  delicate  motion.  Once  or  twice 
a  year  the  whole  zenana  danced  before 
him  ;  great  was  the  rivalry  among  his 
ladies  as  to  who,  by  deft  motion  and 
dramatic  power,  should  win  his  admira¬ 
tion.  I  think  my  little  girl  must  have 
shone  among  those  Court  ladies  ! 

Glowing  and  glittering  through  her 
veil,  she  came  forward,  with  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  an  elementary  creature,  the 
finger-in-mouth  shyness  of  a  child,  and 
made  obeisance  to  us— oh  !  such  terri¬ 
ble,  veiled  obeisance  !  so  humble,  so 
entreating,  so  submissive,  it  gripped 
my  heart  with  pain  that  any  woman 
should  so  bow  to  any  man. 

It  must  have  taken  generations  to 
evolve  that  exquisite  symbol  of  sub¬ 
mission,  that  supplicating,  deprecating 
droop  of  the  head,  which  said  so  elo¬ 
quently,  “  My  lord,  be  not  wroth  with 
thy  handmaiden and  in  all  those 
years,  had  no  generous  impulse,  no 
touch  of  shame,  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
men,  forcing  them  to  take  the  shrink¬ 
ing  thing  by  the  hand,  and  say,  “  Do 
not  fear  me — love  me  ?”  No,  the  Ori¬ 
ental  attitude  toward  woman  has  re¬ 
mained  always  that  of  the  spider,  bloat¬ 
ed,  hairy,  horrible,  toward  the  butter¬ 
fly,  the  beautiful  thing,  enmeshed, 
helpless,  doomed.  Again  and  again  I 
asked  myself,  in  all  these  ages  have  no 
women  been  born,  who,  by  their  beauty, 
their  grace,  their  heroism,  were  lifted 
above  the  lower  passions  of  men,  and 
appealing  only  to  the  God  in  man,  have 
made  contempt  of  them  ridiculous,  im¬ 
possible  ?  Has  Oriental  man  no  chiv¬ 
alry,  no  pity,  no  tenderness  in  his  com¬ 
position  ?  does  the  mystery  of  mother¬ 
hood,  with  its  infinite  self  sacrifice,  its 

f)ain  joyfully  borne  for  love’s  sake, 
eave  tliem  untouched,  unquickened 
into  the  admiration  which  looks  up? 
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For  answer  I  had  the  humble  veiled 
obeisance  of  the  princess. 

Tinkle  !  tinkle  !  the  quaint,  glitter¬ 
ing  little  figure  had  taken  up  its  posi¬ 
tion.  and  was  swaying,  to  the  silver 
music  of  armlets  and  anklets  beating 
together,  from  one  barbaric  pose  into 
another  ;  every  attitude  exotic,  remote, 
sought  out,  and  stamped  with  the  im¬ 
age  and  superscription  of  the  East. 

The  quick  catlike  motion,  as  of  a 
wild  thing  ;  the  flexibility  of  waist, 
wrist,  and  finger,  all  bent  to  angles  ob- 
tuser  than  Western  anatomy  would  per¬ 
mit  or  Western  taste  approve  ;  the  sud¬ 
den  immobility,  which,  Gorgon-like, 
froze  the  girl’s  frame  into  stone— all 
these  cried  out  of  the  East ;  of  a  race 
torrid,  effete,  weary  ;  of  a  race  steeped 
in  sensuality,  and,  behold,  jaded  desire 
falls  into  nothingness,  and  the  tired 
eyes  of  a  people  who  have  seen  dynas¬ 
ties,  religions,  civilizations  pass  away 
trackless  like  a  caravan  across  a  desert, 
look  out  into  Eternity,  beholding,  and 
desiring,  nonentity. 

Gradually  there  crept  into  my  con¬ 
sciousness  a  perception  that  this  quick 
succession  of  motions,  swift,  languor¬ 
ous,  and  suddenly  suspended,  floating 
on  a  stream  of  music,  self-evoked,  was 
linked  together  into  a  complete  whole 
by  a  train  of  thought.  It  was  a  panto¬ 
mime  I  was  witnessing— a  pantomime 
of  the  toilet  of  a  vain  woman.  Dainti¬ 
ly  the  veil  was  withdrawn  from  the 
face,  before  which  a  mist  of  waving 
hands  still  kept  a  screen  ;  then  an  im¬ 
perious  gesture  ordered  a  looking-glass, 
into  which  the  beauty  gazed  with  anx¬ 
ious,  nay,  tragic  eye,  for  was  not  that 
face  of  hers  the  sword  with  which  she 
was  to  carve  out  her  future  ?  then,  with 
careful  hands,  braids  were  adjusted, 
paint  laid  scrupulously  onto  ivory 
cheeks,  and  under  long  pencilled  eye¬ 
lids  ;  presently  my  lady  fluttered  back, 
gazing  on  herself  well  pleased,  and 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  strange  poses, 
fantastically  and  imperiously  seductive, 
inheritances  from  Lilith  rather  than 
Eve,  coquetted  with  an  imaginary 
adorer,  the  little  brown  feet  and  rhyth¬ 
mic  arms  beating  out  the  while  a  lively 
measure. 

But  the  toilet  was  not  yet  complete. 
Jewels  were  taken  up  lovingly,  caressed. 
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and  pressed  into  the  delicate  ear  and 
nose  ;  the  heavy  necklace  was  clasped 
round  the  throat,  and  gems  placed  on 
the  brow  and  hair  ;  again  the  lady 
danced  back,  and  adjusting  the  sug. 
gestive  veil,  gazed  long  and  anxiously 
at  herself  ;  critically,  as  at  a  work  of 
art,  tremulously,  as  if  fearing  to  dis¬ 
please.  Gradually  a  light  dawned  in 
her  eyes,  as  the  assurance  grew  that 
she  was  fair  to  look  on,  and  that  her 
lord  would  be  well  pleased  ;  suddenly 
with  an  outburst  of  swift  steps,  beat¬ 
ing  out  a  torrent  of  tempestuous  mu¬ 
sic,  with  floating  skirts  and  waving 
hands,  she  burst  into  a  paean  of  trium¬ 
phant  motion,  turning,  turning  in  a 
whirlwind  of  flying  draperies  and  hur¬ 
rying  sound  ;  her  left  heel  beating  the 
ground  rhythmically,  clashing  out  peal 
after  peal  from  her  jangled  bells.  Ab¬ 
ruptly  she  stopped,  in  an  attitude  of 
self-appreciation,  so  strange,  so  fantas¬ 
tic,  so  bizarre,  so  Oriental,  so  grotesque, 
and  so  faithful  a  portrait  of  the  vain 
child  who  lurks  in  every  heart,  that 
we  all  laughed  aloud  at  the  disclosure ; 
an  attitude  which  said,  “  Behold  me  ! 
Am  I  not  irresistible?”  and  said  it  not 
in  Hindustanee  merely,  but  in  the 
Court  dialect  of  Rajputana.  Again 
the  lowly  obeisance  ;  and,  tired  out, 
the  princess  sank  onto  the  ground  in  a 
pose  which  would  have  become  Ilero- 
dias’  daughter ;  and  four  slave-girls, 
without  a  word,  rose  and  commenced 
the  famous  Rajput  War  Dance.  At 
first  slowly,  and  with  pathetically  gen¬ 
tle  movements  to  the  tender  silver 
clinking  of  their  armlets,  they  swung 
together,  and  then,  with  automatic  pre¬ 
cision,  far  apart ;  each  girl,  however, 
never  leaving  her  partner  with  her  eye, 
a  precaution  foreboding  danger. 

My  ayah,  with  a  tin  in  her  hand,  at 
this  moment  crept  into  the  room  with 
an  entreating  eye  on  Mrs.  O’Brien ; 
and  at  an  assenting  nod,  a  Peek  and 
Frean  biscuit  tin  vibrated  under  her 
hand  like  a  frightened  heart,  and  add¬ 
ed  its  quota  to  the  sense  of  impending 
catastrophe. 

Wilder  and  wilder  became  the  music, 
swifter  and  swifter  the  motion  of  the 
girls,  who  seemed  now  to  elude,  to 
evade  each  other,  slyly,  treacherously 
creeping  to  hunt  eacn  other  down ; 
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and  then  dashed  together  in  a  passion 
of  rage,  pursuer  and  pursued,  wild  with 
fear  and  desire  of  revenge. 

Suddenly  my  heart  leaped  to  my 
throat,  the  tom-tom  (or  biscuit  tin) 
gave  an  agonized  throb,  and  was  still ; 
the  anklets  and  armlets  and  bells  crash¬ 
ed  simultaneously,  and  fell  into  silence  ; 
and  the  four  women,  with  the  swiftness 
of  panthers,  and  a  shrill  outcry,  as  of 
she-devils,  leaped  on  each  other,  and 
in  an  instant  all  four  were  unveiled  ! 

It  was  a  wild  scene,  and  composed 
of  incongruous  elements.  The  great 
gray  hall,  the  four  barbaric  women, 
clashing  together  (under  the  duplex 
burner)  with  God  knows  what  primi¬ 
tive  lust  of  blood,  w'hat  ancient  passion 
of  cruelty,  boiling  in  their  veins  ;  the 
Peek  and  Frean  biscuit  tin  throbbing 
its  note  of  terror  under  the  hands  of 
my  very  dishonest  Christian  ayah,  who, 
to  judge  by  her  burning  eye,  would 
have  torn  not  the  veil,  but  the  hair 
from  the  scalp  of  her  enemies  ;  and 
two  English  ladies,  in  Bond  Street  tea- 
gowns,  one  of  whom  clapped  her  hands, 
and  cried  “  Shabash  !”  with  a  delight¬ 
ed  consciousness  of  addressing  natives 
in  their  vernacular. 

Afterward,  some  of  the  slave-girls 
sang,  and  as  they  uttered  stridant  nasal 
outcries,  suggestive  of  passionate  frogs 
and  ill-oiled  machinery,  two  tales  I  had 
heard  that  day  flitted  through  my 
mind. 

One  was  of  a  princess  of  Udaipur 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  She  was  famed  for  her  beauty 
and  sweetness  :  “  The  Flower  of  Rajis- 
than”  she  was  called  ;  and  there  were 
many  suitors  for  her  hand.  Among 
them  two  stood  forth  pre-eminently. 
Maun  Singh  of  Jodhpur,  and  Juggit 
Singh  of  Jaipur  ;  and  the  fertile  prov¬ 
inces  of  Udaipur,  Jodhpur,  and  Jaipur 
were  desolated  by  a  war  of  love.  In 
time  it  became  evident  that,  unless  one 
of  the  contending  rivals  waived  his 
claim  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Kishna  Bai,  a  great  part  of  Rajputana 
would  be  ruined  ;  but  honor  forbade 
that  either  prince  should  yield.  At 
this  juncture  a  simple  solution  of  the 
difficulty  presented  itself  to  the  lovers. 
Why  not  kill  the  princess  and  thus  cut 
the  knot?  This  plan  approved  itself 
to  all ;  the  girl’s  father  consented  read¬ 


ily,  only  too  thankful  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  which  his  daughter’s  fatal 
charms  had  involved  his  country  ;  the 
rivals  were  reconciled  ;  the  Flower  of 
Rajisthan  was  forced  to  drink  poison, 
and  peace  reigned  again  in  three  great 
provinces.  Thus  characteristically, 
orientally  ended  the  Iliad  of  Rajputana. 

“  Mother,”  the  unfortunate  child  is 
stated  to  have  said,  when  presented 
with  the  poisoned  drink— “  mother, 
why  afflict  yourself  at  this  shortening 
of  the  sorrows  of  life  ?  I  fear  not  to 
die.  Am  I  not  your  daughter  ?  Why 
should  I  fear  death  ?  We  are  marked 
out  for  sacrifice  from  our  birth  ;  wo 
scarcely  enter  the  world,  but  we  are 
sent  out  again.  Let  me  thank  my 
father  that  I  have  lived  so  long.” 

My  little  princess  was  sitting  on  the 
ground,  nursing  her  feet ;  and  in  her 
veins  ran  the  blood  of  one  of  that  pair 
of  gallant  lovers. 

The  other  tale  was  sad  too,  and  bore 
a  more  recent  date.  I  had  it  from  an 
eye-witness. 

A  little  girl  went  to  the  missionary 
school ;  she  was  a  pretty,  clever  little 
thing,  and  so  attracted  the  teacher 
that  she  ventured  to  visit  her  in  her 
home.  She  found  the  child  overshad¬ 
owed  by  the  horror  of  her  approaching 
marriage.  As  a  baby,  she  had  been 
betrothed,  but  according  to  custom  she 
lived  on  in  her  father’s  house  till  she 
was  twelve  ;  then  she  was  to  be  taken 
from  her  own  people,  and  given  over 
to  her  husband,  a  hideous  little  man, 
deformed,  his  face  scarred  with  disease, 
of  bad  character,  and  notoriously  given 
to  drink. 

The  child  was  terrified  of  him,  and 
he  derived  a  ghoul-like  pleasure  from 
her  terror  ;  used  to  jump  on  her  in  the 
dark,  make  faces  at  her,  and  told  her 
that  once  really  married  to  him,  and 
in  his  home,  he  and  his  old  mother 
would  make  short  work  of  her  beauty 
with  a  red  hot  fork,  it  would  soon  be 
difficult  to  choose  between  their  two 
faces. 

At  last  the  fatal  day  arrived.  The 
missionary’s  heart  ached  for  the  little 
fiiend  she  was  unable  to  help,  and  as 
she  went  about  her  work  she  prayed 
that  God  might  save  His  hapless  crea¬ 
ture. 

At  noon  the  child’s  mother  burst 
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into  the  house.  “  Nahomi  is  dead,” 
she  cried,  and  the  two  women  hurried 
to  her  home.  There  was  Nahomi,  lying 
stiff  and  cold  on  the  floor,  looking  very 
slim  and  childish  in  her  bridal  dress 
and  smooth,  flower-crowned  head. 

It  appeared  she  had  spent  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  a  restless  agony  of  anticipation, 
that  (to  quiet  her)  her  miserable  moth¬ 
er  had  beaten  her,  and  that  afterward 
she  had  fallen  into  an  apathy  of  despair. 

She  had  washed  her  little  person, 
and  her  hair,  had  braided  it  neatly, 
had  put  on  her  bridal  gown,  had  deco¬ 
rated  herself  with  flowers  and  jewelry, 
and  then  had  gone  quietly  into  the 
yard  behind  the  house,  where  a  datura 
tree  hung  its  great  white  trumpets 
against  the  blue  sky,  dug  up  and  ate  a 
little  of  its  poisonous  root,  and  then 
crept  back  into  her  home,  where  she 
now  lay,  cold,  stark — free. 


Ah  !  those  blessed  datura  trees,  they 
stand  in  many  an  Indian  compound 
their  great  blossoms  swinging  iu  the 
breeze  like  joy-bells,  for  they  stand  at 
the  Gate  of  Death,  and  in  their  shadow 
has  many  a  tortured  soul  found  rest. 

I  looked  at  the  princess,  nestling 
confldingly  at  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  side,  her 
little  veiled  head  bent  contentedly  un¬ 
der  her  caressing  touch  ;  and  my  heart 
smote  me  for  these  poor  ladies  of  India, 
for  whom  love  is  not  even  an  idea,  who 
will  never  know  the  passion  of  tender¬ 
ness,  the  equal  friendship,  the  constant 
fellowship,  which  lifts  even  sorrow, 
shared,  into  the  region  of  joy,  and  gives 
to  life  its  consecration. 

Alas,  for  these  women  !  Love,  the 
light,  the  crown,  the  flower  of  human 
life,  and  Work,  its  daily  bread,  will 
never  fulfil  their  mutilated  lives.— 
Temple  Bar. 
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In  ordinary  circumstances  Ko  Shway 
Ghine  would  scarcely  have  given  Oo 
Pyat’s  story  a  second  thought ;  ground¬ 
less  rumors  of  dacoits  had  been  so  very 
frequent  lately.  Oo  Pyat,  while  cut¬ 
ting  bamboos  on  the  river  bank  above 
the  village  that  morning,  had  been 
hailed  by  some  men  passing  down  in  a 
boat ;  these  told  him  that  a  woman, 
an  hour  higher  up  the  stream,  had  bid 
them  take  care  of  themselves,  for  her 
brother-in-law’s  father  had  just  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  Boh  Paw  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  marching  south,  that  is  tow¬ 
ard  San  wall  village. 

What  lent  significance  to  an  other¬ 
wise  commonplace  report  was  the  fact 
that  this  very  morning  Anness-lee 
Thekin,  the  young  English  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Police,  with  ten  of 
the  little  strangers  from  the  West  called 
Goo-kha,  had  unexpectedly  arrived  at 
Sanwah  and  were  even  now  resting  at 
the  d&k  bungalow  just  outside  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Moreover,  Mr.  Annesley  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  arrival  had  sent  for  Ko 
Shway  Ghine  as  headman  to  ask  for 
news  of  Boh  Paw,  saying  he  was  told 
the  dacoit  chief  was  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Ko  Shway  Ghine  had  no  news 
to  give  then  ;  but  now  he  rose  from  his 


mat,  and  hade  Oo  Pyat  follow  him  to 
repeat  his  story  to  the  English  ollicer. 

Sanwah  consisted  of  two  rows  of 
dingy  brown  and  yellow  huts  straggling 
along  either  side  of  a  wide  weed-grown 
street,  down  whose  centre  an  uneven 
brick  pavement  stood  up  like  a  red 
backbone.  Before  it  reached  the  end 
of  the  village,  this  pavement  broke  o2 
in  scattered  bricks,  giving  place  to  a 
rough  cart-track  which  meandered 
along  the  margin  of  the  paddy-fields  to 
the  forest  beyond.  The  dak  bungalow 
stood  back  from  the  cart-track  in  a 
ragged  compound,  whose  boundaries 
lingered  in  a  few  clumps  of  untrimmed 
bamboo  hedge.  It  was  a  forlorn-look¬ 
ing  house  ;  a  shallow  story  of  three 
rooms  and  a  veranda,  gloomy  in  the 
shade  of  the  low-pitched  roof  and  ele¬ 
vated  on  twelve-foot  piles.  Every  one 
of  the  Venetian  blinds,  which  did  duty 
as  doors  and  windows,  had  battens 
missing ;  the  dust  lay  thick  on  the 
stairs,  and  the  bamboo  lattice-work, 
which  ought  to  have  been  holding 
down  the  thatch,  had  slipped  limply 
over  the  eaves.  Ramasawmy,  the 
Madras  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
bungalow,  lived  with  his  Burmese  wife 
behind  it ;  but  Ramasawmy  never  even 
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had  the  rooms  swept  until  a  guest  was 
actually  in  sight. 

Ko  Shway  Gbine  and  Oo  Pyat  passed 
through  the  ant-eaten  shells  of  gate¬ 
posts,  and  were  graciouslj^  allowed  by 
Kauiiisiiwmy  to  go  upstairs.  It  was 
one  of  those  intensely  hot  close  days 
October  brings  after  the  rains,  and  Mr. 

*  Annesley  reclined  in  the  wreck  of  a 
long-armed  chair,  undressed  in  white 
drill  trousers,  sleeveless  vest,  and  straw 
slippers.  Shway  Ghine,  crouching  be¬ 
fore  him,  repeated  Oo  Pyat’s  story  with 
the  trifling  alterations  required  to  make 
it  worthy  the  attention  of  an  English 
officer.  That  is  to  say,  he  represented 
that  Oo  Pyat  had  been  one  of  the  boat¬ 
men,  and  that  the  woman  had  herself 
seen  the  dacoits.  Omission  of  the  re¬ 
maining  links,  in  his  judgment,  merely 
lent  the  narrative  the  point  and  finish 
essential  to  ensure  it  fair  hearing.  Told 
with  pedantic  regard  for  accuracy  of 
detail,  it  might,  he  felt,  be  dismissed 
as  aligah, — mere  nonsense. 

Mr.  Annesley  listened  to  the  story 
with  an  indifference  which,  if  disap¬ 
pointing,  was  at  least  reassuring,  lie 
asked  one  or  two  questions,  announced 
his  intention  of  remaining  that  night 
at  Sanwah,  and,  having  offered  the  visi¬ 
tors  this  crumb  of  comfort,  told  them 
they  had  leave  to  go.  Then  he  took 
up  the  letter  he  had  laid  aside  when 
they  came  in,  and  began  to  read  again. 
Oo  Pyat’s  tale,  even  as  edited  by  Shway 
Ghine,  bore  too  striking  a  family  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  wind-borne  fictions 
brought  him  everywhere  to  impress 
him  as  important. 

He  was  still  reading  his  letter  when 
Bamusawmy  came  to  tell  him  that  an¬ 
other  gentleman  was  coming ;  he 
thought  it  was  Mr.  Masters  the  Forests 
gentleman,  because  there  was  an  ele¬ 
phant  with  the  baggage.  Annesley 
did  not  know  Masters ;  but  in  the 
jangle  all  men  are  friends,  and  he  got 
up  to  meet  the  new  arrival.  He  was  a 
stout,  sun-browned  man  of  about  thir¬ 
ty  ;  he  walked  alone  in  front  of  his 
elephant  and  followers,  and  his  thin 
white  trousers  clung  about  his  limbs  as 
though  he  had  just  forded  the  river. 

“I’m  afraid  I’ve  taken  the  coolest 
room,”  said  Annesley.  “  I  did  not 
know  any  one  else  was  coming  ;  but 
I’ll  move  out  at  once.”  For  Masters 


was  his  senior  both  in  years  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

‘‘  Pray  don’t  move  ;  I’ll  take  the 
other.  Very  glad  to  find  a  white  man 
here  ;  I  haven’t  spoken  English  for  six 
weeks.  Police,  I  see,”  glancing  at  the 
Goorkhas  below. 

They  told  each  other  their  names  and 
what  they  were  doing  ;  and  Masters, 
having  shouted  orders  to  his  servants, 
who  sat  under  a  pink  umbrella  among 
the  baggage  on  the  elephant-pad,  went 
in  to  bathe  and  change.  Annesley 
leaned  over  the  veranda  watching  the 
men  relieve  the  kneeling  beast  of  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  boxes,  bundles,  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  and  gun  cases.  He  had  not  been 
quite  twelve  months  in  the  country  yet 
and  an  elephant  was  still  something  to 
be  looked  at.  The  clatter  of  hoofs 
made  him  look  up,  thrilled  with  vague 
ideas  of  dacoit  news  sent  by  mounted 
messenger.  A  tall  thin  man  on  a 
rough  haired  pony  was  jogging  toward 
the  bungalow.  The  horseman’s  trou¬ 
sers  (he  did  not  wear  riding-dress)  had 
wriggled  half-way  up  his  calves,  and 
his  enormous  pith  hat  hsid  settled  down 
over  his  ears  and  half  hid  his  face.  He 
dismounted  with  an  audible  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief,  and  raised  his  headgear  with  both 
hands. 

“  Hallo,  Colville  !”  called  Annesley, 
as  the  new-comer  thus  discovered  him¬ 
self.  “  What  brings  you  here 

“Ah,  Annesley!  Got  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Boh  Paw?” 

“  Well,  —hoping  for  it ;  I’m  only 
stopping  the  night.  And  you?” 

“I’m  camped  on  the  lino  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  out.  I  got  a  touch  of  fever 
sleeping  out  last  night,  so  came  in  to 
roost  under  cover.  If  I  had  known  it 
was  twice  the  distance  my  men  said,  I 
shouldn’t  have  come.  How  that 
wretched  pony  has  galled  me  !  He 
won’t  walk  ;  dfances  along  like  a  tipsy 
ballet-girl.  That  your  hathi  ?” 

“  No  ;  Masters  of  the  Forests.  He 
arrived  only  twenty  minutes  ago.  Gov¬ 
ernment  doesn’t  give  us  poor  devils 
elephants.” 

“  What  an  event  for  Sanwah  I  I 
don’t  suppose  it’s  ever  had  a  white 
population  of  three  before.” 

Colville  accepted  Anneslcy’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  share  his  room,  and,  declaring 
his  desire  for  an  immediate  bath,  bor- 
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rowed  his  friend’s  towels  and  disap¬ 
peared.  The  luxurious  splashing  had 
ceased  when  Colville’s  men  arrived. 
The  bearer,  in  spotless  white,  led  the 
way,  followed  by  three  coolies  balanc¬ 
ing  luggage  on  their  heads,  and  a  fourth 
with  a  grass  swathed  package  from 
which  a  deer’s  hoof  peeped. 

“  What’s  this?”  inquired  Masters, 
who  had  strolled  out  of  his  room. 
“  Venison  for  dinner  to  night !’’ 

“  It  was  a  bit  of  luck,”  explained 
Colville,  appearing  draped  in  a  big 
Turkish  towel.  “  I  was  looking  for 
jungle  fowl  this  morning  when  he  got 
up  under  my  nose.  I  blew  his  head 
nearly  off.” 

“  What  do  you  want?’’  inquired 
Masters  of  his  khitmugar,  who  had 
been  waiting  at  a  respectful  distance 
till  his  employer  should  notice  him. 

The  khitmugar  wished  to  know  what 
his  honor  would  like  for  dinner  that 
evening.  What  was  there  to  be  had  ? 
Doubtless  the  Protector  of  the  Poor 
could  have  whatever  he  pleased  to  com¬ 
mand. 

“  Yes,  you  idiot !”  growled  the  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Poor.  “  Dak  bungalow, 
moorghi,  or  old  goat,  eh  ?’  ’ 

The  khitmugar  ventured  to  suggest 
moorghi  soup,  chicken-curry,  and  roast 
fowl.  Annesley  sahib  had  ordered 
these  for  his  dinner. 

Colville  unceremoniously  struck  in 
to  countermand  this  banquet.  The 
curry  might  stand,  but  when  he  had 
venison,  and  Masters’  stock  pot,  con¬ 
taining  no  doubt  the  basis  of  soup  fit 
for  angels,  was  staring  them  in  the  face 
from  the  cook-house  doorway,  he 
thought  Annesley  could  do  without 
three  courses  of  hen  for  once.  An¬ 
nesley  agreed  ;  he  had  feasted  on  fowls 
every  day  for  a  fortnight,  except  once 
when  he  bought  a  youngish  goat.  ”  I 
might  have  had  beef  at  Pyalin  the  day 
before  yesterday,”  he  added  scrupu¬ 
lously  ;  “  but  the  headman  confessed 
that  the  cow  had  died  a  natural  death, 
and  I  couldn’t  face  it.  The  whole  vil¬ 
lage  was  eating  it.” 

“  Bnrmans  will  eat  anything  al¬ 
most,”  remarked  Masters.  “  See  here, 
khitmugar,  get  a  bottle  of  simkim 
sbrab  from  the  box,  and  wrap  it  up  in 
wet  straw,  and  hang  it  in  the  shade. 
If  I  come  and  find  the  straw  dry  I’ll 
cut  your  pay  eight  annas.” 


”  Who  wouldn’t  be  in  the  Forests !” 
sighed  Colville  cheerfully. 

“  You  are  supposed  to  drink  cham¬ 
pagne  when  you  are  out,  aren’t  you?” 
asked  Annesley  with  involuntary  re¬ 
spect. 

“  We  want  it,  living  weeks  at  a  time  i 
in  these  pestilential  jungles.” 

Colville  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  work  of  Annesley’s  department  and 
that  of  the  Telegraphs  would  be  far 
more  efficiently  carried  out  if  their  al¬ 
lowances  Were  conceived  on  a  scale  to 
allow  of  champagne  every  night  when 
they  were  out  in  the  district ;  and  then 
throwing  the  towel  fringe  over  his 
shoulder,  he  went  in  to  dress.  i 

The  sun  was  creeping  along  the  ver-  i 
anda  floor  when  Annesley,  in  his  chair,  j 
discovered  that  he  had  been  asleep.  ^ 
The  other  two  were  busy  writing,  so 
he  went  out  for  a  solitary  stroll.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  street,  a  stone’s 
throw  beyond  the  houses,  the  lime- 
washed  pagoda  glared  white  in  the 
evening  sun.  There  is  little  difference 
save  in  degree  of  dilapidation  among 
village  pagodas,  but  it  offered  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  walk,  and  Annesley  turned  in 
that  direction.  The  village  was  awake 
after  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  men 
were  squatting  in  groups  about  the 
street,  smoking  and  chatting,  and  the 
girls  were  busy  husking  rice  in  the 
paddy  mortars  under  the  houses.  The 
squeak  and  thump  of  the  heavy  foot- 
pestles,  as  the  levers  rose  and  fell, 
mingled  with  the  laughter  and  song  of 
the  workers.  Here  and  there  a  woman 
sat  weaving  at  the  loom  under  her 
house,  talking  across  the  street  to  her 
neighbors  as  she  passed  the  shuttle  in 
and  out.  The  alarm  of  the  morning 
had  evidently  been  forgotten. 

“  Any  more  news?”  asked  Annesley 
of  Shway  Ghine,  who  rose  to  salute  as 
he  passed.  'There  was  no  more,  and 
he  walked  on  to  the  pagoda.  It  was 
deserted  save  for  one  elderly  woman 
kneeling  at  a  little  distance  saying  her 
prayers  aloud  ;  she  took  no  notice  of 
the  white  man  as  he  passed  between 
her  and  the  shrine  and  wandered  round 
it  whistling.  The  building,  shaped 
like  an  attenuated  bell,  was  not  one  to 
excite  admiration.  An  inverted  soda- 
water  bottle  on  the  short  iron  stab  on 
the  apex  fulfilled  its  unwonted  purpose 
by  sparkling  gloriously  in  the  sun.  A 
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few  thick  tufts  of  grass  and  seedlings 
grew  from  the  cracks  in  the  brickwork, 
and  the  moulding  about  the  base  was 
mossy  and  stained  with  damp  ;  but 
the  fabric  of  both  the  pagoda  and  the 
low  wall  which  at  a  few  feet  distance 
surrounded  it  in  four  sections,  was 
sound.  Ancient  brick  paving  smoth¬ 
ered  in  grass  billowed  away  for  thirty 
I  feet  all  round  it,  and  on  the  side  re¬ 
mote  from  the  village  the  jungle,  en¬ 
tered  by  one  narrow  footpath,  grew 
close  up  to  this  neglected  court. 

It  was  dark  when  Annesley  returned 
to  the  bungalow.  One  battered  lamp 
smokily  lighted  the  dark  walls  and 
rafters,  and  showed  Masters  and  Col¬ 
ville  lying  in  their  chairs  at  the  end  of 
the  veranda. 

“  That’s  one  great  pull  you  Tele¬ 
graph  Wallahs  have  over  other  fel¬ 
lows,”  Masters  was  saying  ;  “  you  can 
always  know,  if  you  like,  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world.  For  all  I  hear  when 
I’m  in  the  jungle,  we  might  be  at  war 
with  llussia,  or  the  Viceroy  might  be 
assassinated,  or  the  world  turned  up¬ 
side  down  generally.” 

“  It  cuts  both  ways.  The  wire  is 
the  chief’s  apron-string,  and  you’re 
tied  to  it.  You  may  be  a  hundred 
I  miles  away,  but  there’s  the  lightning- 
string,  as  the  Burman  calls  it,  and  he 
can  bully  you  if  he  wants  to.  I  will 
say,  though,  that  with  Morris  at  the 
other  end  it  is  more  an  advantage  than 
a  bother.  He  always  posts  me  up  in 
the  latest  events.” 

“  What  sort  of  job  has  it  been,  lay¬ 
ing  the  new  line  ?  ^  There’s  some  diffi- 
■  cult  jungle  on  these  hills.” 

“  Easy,  the  last  day  or  two.  We  hit 
an  elephant-track,  and  the  bamboos  are 
laid  as  if  half  a  dozen  traction  engines 
abreast  had  been  going  that  way  every 
day  for  months.” 

“  A  big  herd,  I  suppose.” 

“  Forty  or  fifty  I  should  judge.  I 
only  hope  the  hathis  will  have  been 
considerate  enough  to  go  on  in  our  di¬ 
rection.  They  save  a  world  of  work.” 

Annesley  dragged  his  chair  over,  and 
the  three  reclined  in  lazy  comfort  until 
Ramasawmy  came  to  announce  dinner. 

“I  haven’t  seen  such  a  respectable 
party  for  weeks,”  remarked  Colville, 
looking  round  as  they  drew  in  their 
chairs.  “  Three  men  in  clean  white 
New  Skbies. — Vol.  LX.,  No.  2. 


jackets  !  I’ve  been  dining  in  my  shirt 
sleeves  for  the  last  month.  A  table¬ 
cloth  too  !” 

”  You  don’t  wear  white  in  the  jun¬ 
gle,  do  you,  Annesley  ?”  inquired  blas¬ 
ters. 

“  I  do,  when  I  wear  a  coat  at  all.” 

”  That’s  rather  rash  for  a  policeman, 
isn’t  it?  It’s  too  conspicuous.” 

The  talk  drifted  into  other  channels 
and  presently  turned,  as  is  usual,  upon 
promotion.  ‘‘  Yours  is  the  line  for 
galloping  promotion  in  these  days,  An¬ 
nesley,”  said  Colville.  “  You  are  in 
luck  being  put  on  to  Boh  Paw.  It’s 
your  step  if  you  catch  him,  I  don’t 
mind  betting  a  gold  mohur.” 

‘‘  I  mean  to  get  my  step  before  next 
cold  weather,”  replied  Annesley  with 
the  firmness  of  a  man  who  has  made 
up  his  mind. 

“  Oho  !  and  why  before  next  cold 
weather  ?”  from  Masters. 

‘‘Why  not?”  retorted  Annesley, 
blushing.  ”  Look  at  Blake,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  his  tongue  loosened  by  the 
champagne ;  “he  got  his  step  and 
four  months’  sick  leave  to  Darjeeling 
for  a  shot  through  the  thigh.  Look  at 
Paterson  ;  step  and  thank^s  of  Govern¬ 
ment  for  two  fingers  and  half  an  ear  !” 

The  others  laughed.  “  I  see,  An¬ 
nesley  ;  but  go  about  it  cautiously. 
Risk  your  legs  for  promotion,  but  don’t 
go  the  whole  hog  in  a  white  coat.” 

“  You  pin  your  faith  on  Boh  Paw, 
young  man,”  said  Masters.  “  You’ll 
score  better  at  headquarters  by  killing 
him  than  by  getting  cut  to  bits  your¬ 
self.” 

“  We’ll  play  whist  after  dinner,” 
said  Colville  after  a  short  silence.  His 
tone  indicated  that  he  meant  to  make 
a  night  of  it.  “  I’ve  got  cards.” 

So  had  Masters  ;  he  always  played 
patience  after  dinner  in  the  jungle. 

“  Well,  you’re  not  going  in  for  any 
dissipation  of  that  kind  to-night. 
Whist,  two  anna  points,  and  a  dib  on 
the  rub  is  the  programme.” 

“  Rupee  points  and  a  chick,’*'  you 
mean.  Two  anna  points  I” 

“  I  am  ‘  very  poor  man,  sah,”  ”  re¬ 
turned  Colville,  catching  the  other’s 
eye  and  nodding  at  Annesley,  who  was 
absorbed  in  the  task  of  eating  a  dev- 
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illed  sardine  with  a  two  pronged  fork. 
The  pay  of  an  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Police  is  limited. 

Masters  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
acquiescence. 

“  Well,”  remarked  Annesley,  laying 
down  his  fork  with  a  contented  sigh, 
“  this  has  been  a  dinner,  thanks  to  you 
fellows.  Some  one  said  whist ;  I’m 
ready.” 

The  servants  carried  out  the  chairs 
and  the  party  adjourned  to  the  veranda, 
where  Masters’  camp- table  had  been  set 
up. 

“  Well,  young  ’un,  you  and  dummy 
ought  to  rook  us  handsomely.  Look 
at  it,  Colville  !  Five  trumps  and  a 
loi^  suit  in  clubs.” 

The  blue  smoke  of  the  cheroots  curled 
softly  upward  over  the  silence  of  whist. 
Outside,  the  glow  of  cooking-fires  in 
the  street  reddened  the  night  over  the 
village  ;  the  low  murmur  of  voices  in 
the  compound,  and  the  blowing  of  the 
elephant,  like  a,  smithy  bellows,  were 
restful.  The  moon  rose,  picking  out 
roof-line  and  tree,  and  one  by  one  the 
pariahs  raised  their  dismal  baying. 
The  three  in  the  dak  bungalow,  en¬ 
grossed  in  their  game,  played  on,  deaf 
to  the  familiar  noises  and  blind  to  the 
beauty  of  the  night. 

“Two  by  honors,  three  by  cards,” 
said  Annesley,  sweeping  up  the  last 
trick. 

“  No  wonder,  considering  your  hand. 
Go  on.  I’ve  cut.  Who’s  got  a  bit  of 
paper  to  score  ?” 

“  I’ve  got  some  letters,”  said  An¬ 
nesley,  pulling  some  from  his  breast¬ 
pocket.  “  Here, — no,  not  that  one, 
please — take  this.” 

“  What’s  the  difference?”  growled 
Masters,  making  the  exchange. 

The  moonlight  strengthened  and  out¬ 
shone  the  fire-glow  ;  the  pariahs  bayed 
as  though  they  had  never  seen  a  full 
moon  before,  and  the  murmur  of  voices 
below  died  in  the  silence  of  sleep.  The 
servants  were  snoring  in  the  back  ver¬ 
anda,  and  the  Goorkha  sentry  paced 
up  and  down,  pausing  now  and  again 
to  yawn  audibly.  The  fitful  patter  of 
cards  went  on,  broken  only  by  an  ab¬ 
stracted  request  for  matches  or  for  a 
moment’s  indulgence  while  the  speaker 
lit  a  fresh  cheroot. 

“  Now,  Annesley,  you’ve  had  rare 
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luck.  Three  rubbers  with  dummy  and 
won  them  all, —  bumpers.  How  does 
it  go  this  time?  You  and  Masters. 
Change  seats  with  me.” 

“  Half-past  eleven,”  said  Masters 
looking  at  his  watch.  “  One  more 
rubber  and  then  to  bed.  I  want  to  be 
off  early  to-morrow.  Go  ahead,  part¬ 
ner.  Attention,  please  !” 

“  Pardon,  one  minute,”  said  Annes¬ 
ley,  laying  down  his  hand.  “  1  think 
I  hear  something  at  the  other  end  of 
the  village.” 

“  Fudge  !  It’s  only  the  pariahs  bay¬ 
ing  a  little  louder.  Goon.” 

But  Annesley  was  already  on  his  way 
down-stairs,  and  Masters  threw  down 
his  cards  impatiently. 

“  He’s  a  keen  hand,”  remarked  Col¬ 
ville  approvingly,  seizing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mix  some  whisky  and  water. 
“By  Jove,  Masters,  I  believe  there  is 
something  up.  Listen  !” 

The  dogs  were  not  baying,  but  bark¬ 
ing,  and  the  villagers  were  calling  to 
one  another. 

“  Dummyamya,”  repeated  Colville, 
catching  the  word  from  many  lips. 
“  Dacoits,  0/ course.” 

“  Of  course.”  echoed  Masters  indif¬ 
ferently,  as  he  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  went  to  look  over  the  balustrade 
of  the  veranda.  “  A  stray  buffalo  in 
the  jungle,  most  likely.” 

A  dim  figure  flitted  by  in  the  shadow 
of  the  bamboos  ;  another  and  another, 
and  then  a  thin  silent  stream.  Annes¬ 
ley  came  running  back  from  the  vil¬ 
lage,  threw  an  order  to  the  sentry,  and 
sprang  up-stairs  three  steps  at  a  time. 

“  They  say  it’s  Boh  Paw,”  he  said, 
as  he  ran  past  to  his  room.  “  It’s  niy 
step  if  it  is,  I  swear.” 

Women  hushing  frightened  children 
were  hurrying  from  the  village  now, 
some  to  take  shelter  under  the  dak 
bungalow,  others  to  go  farther  and 
hide  in  the  bushes.  A  hoarse  yell  from 
the  other  end  of  the  village  told  that 
dacoits  were  there  and  about  to  attack. 
Masters  called  to  his  servant  to  get  his 
guns  quickly.  The  sentry  in  rousing 
his  comrades  had  awakened  every  one, 
and  the  bustle  was  general.  Annesley 
came  out  buckling  the  last  strap  of  a 
new  “  Sam  Browne”  belt,  his  eyes  shin¬ 
ing  with  exultation. 

“  Take  off  your  coat !”  cried  Col- 
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yille  who,  like  Masters,  had  thrown  off 
his  to  go  out  in  a  gray  flannel  shirt. 

One  shot,  and  another,  rang  from 
the  end  of  the  village,  and  a  hammered 
ballet  shrilled  by.  “No  time  now,” 
laughed  Annesley,  and  he  ran  down¬ 
stair  with  his  sword  tripping  behind. 
A  word  to  the  corporal  and,  with  car¬ 
bines  loaded,  the  little  Goorkhas  filed 
out  at  a  trot. 

Masters’  bearer,  frightened  out  of 
his  wits  by  the  firing,  was  slow  in  find¬ 
ing  the  cartridges,  and  the  police  were 
half- way  up  the  village  when  the  two 
started  in  pursuit. 

“  It’s  going  to  be  warm,”  remarked 
Colville,  as  long  flashes  led  reports, 
and  bullets  screamed  in  different  keys 
overhead,  or  kicked  up  splutters  of 
earth.  Before  them  rose  and  fell  the 
dim  wave  of  the  Goorkhas  in  line  across 
the  street ;  it  was  almost  impalpable, 
bright  as  the  moon  was,  as  it  sank  and 
burst  into  flame,  swelled  and  advanced, 
to  sink  and  flame  again.  Annesley’s 
figure,  always  upright,  stood  out  white 
and  distinct  against  the  shadows. 
They  could  hear  him  curbing  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  his  men  when  the  dacoits 
ceased  to  advance,  and,  hanging  for  a 
moment,  crowded  back  upon  the 


“They’re  going  to  make  a  stand,” 
panted  Masters.  “  Look  at  ’em,  tak¬ 
ing  cover  behind  the  wall.” 

A  halt  to  fix  bayonets  let  them  up 
with  the  police,  and  they  fell  in  at  the 
end  of  the  skirmishing  line  to  obey 
Annesley’s  orders.  The  dacoits’  6re 
spit  fitfully  over  the  low  wall  of  the 
pagoda,  but  the  volume  of  yells  told 
that  the  gang  was  large  enough  to  feel 
confidence  in  its  strength.  Two  more 
volleys  and  runs  brought  the  police 
well  out  upon  the  open  ground  beyond 
the  houses,  and  Annesley’s  high  young 
voice  sang  out  joyously,  “  I  say,  we’ll 
rush  it  now  !  Charge  !” 

The  Goorkhas  shouted,  and  sprang 
forward  like  one  man.  A  roar  came 
from  the  pagoda.  “  The  white  police- 
chief  !  Shoot  the  white  police-chief  !” 
The  crest  of  the  wall  lightened  with  a 
running  blaze  ;  there  was  a  clatter  of 
steel  on  the  brick-paving,  and  Colville, 
palling  up  short,  turned  to  see  Annes- 
icy  fall  tearing  at  the  weeds.  The 
Goorkhas,  led  by  Masters,  swept  on 


giving  yell  for  yell.  The  bayonets 
were  left  in  their  dead,  and  the  kook- 
ries  did  what  they  might  on  backs  and 
shoulders. 

“  It  is  not  fighting,”  the  corporal 
grumbled  to  Masters,  two  minutes 
after.  “  It  is  hunting  ;  these  dogs 
cannot  fight.” 

The  men  were  slowly  drawing  in 
from  the  jungle,  at  whose  fringe  ffias- 
ters  had  stopped  the  pursuit  Telling 
the  corporal  to  collect  the  dead  he  went 
back  to  Colville,  who  knelt  by  Annes- 
ley. 

“  Is  he  much  hurt  ?” 

A  glance  at  the  now  upturned  face 
forestalled  the  answer.  “  Dead, — 
there,”  said  Colville,  pointing  to  a 
blotch  on  the  breast  that  showed  black 
in  the  moonlight. 

“  Leave  the  guns  for  the  Goorkhas, 
and  we’ll  carry  him  in.” 

They  carried  the  body  back  to  the 
bungalow,  laid  it  on  the  bed,  and  stood 
looking  at  each  other  across  it. 

“  Wliat  is  to  be  done  next  ?”  asked 
Masters. 

“  I  suppose  we  ought  to  find  out 
where  his  people  live.  He  had  some 
letters  in  his  pocket.” 

He  bent  over  the  low  camp-stretcher 
and  drew  out  a  budget.  Masters  took 
some  of  the  letters,  and  they  glanced 
through  the  enclosures. 

“No  clew  among  these  ;  they’re  all 
in  the  same  hand,  and  no  surname.” 

“  Same  with  this  lot,”  said  Colville, 
opening  the  last.  “  What’s  that  ?” 

Masters  picked  up  a  card  which  had 
fallen  on  the  dead  man’s  body,  and 
Colville  saw  it  was  worn  ragged  at  the 
corners. 

“  Poor  chap  !  No  wonder  he  was  in 
a  hurry  for  his  promotion,”  said  Mas¬ 
ters,  passing  it  over. 

Colville  looked,  and  with  shaking 
fingers  put  it  back  in  the  envelope. 
“  Give  me  the  rest,”  he  said  ;  and 
shaping  the  package,  he  pressed  it  gen¬ 
tly  back  into  the  breast-pocket.  Then 
they  drew  a  blanket  over  the  body  and 
went  out,  closing  the  door.  They 
helped  themselves  to  some  drink  from 
the  dining-room  table,  and  lay  down 
in  the  veranda  to  smoke  in  silence  for 
a  while. 

“  I  say.  Masters,  have  you  got  a 
prayer-book  with  you  by  any  chance?” 
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An  hour  ago  either  would  have 
laughed  at  the  question.  Now  it  ex¬ 
pressed  a  lack  that  amounted  to  a  ca¬ 
lami^. 

“  Do  you  recollect  any  of, — of  the 
prayers  ?’* 

“  I  suppose  I  could  say  ‘  and  now 
we  commit*  all  right  :  rve  heard  it 
often  enough.  But, — ”  Masters  broke 
off  with  a  sigh. 

“  It  would  take  a  man  three  days  to 

o,  and  three  to  come  back,  if  we  sent 

im  oil  my  pony  to  Henzada  for  one.” 

“  That’s  out  of  the  question  ;  to¬ 
morrow  evening  is  the  very  latest  in 
this  weather.  What  are  we  to  do? 
We  can’t  bury  the  boy  like  a  dog.” 

The  smoke  rose  over  two  faces  wrin¬ 
kled  with  perplexed  thought.  Pres¬ 
ently  Colville  sat  up  in  his  chair  and 
tossed  his  cheroot  away.  ‘‘I  have  it. 
I’ll  start  back  to  camp  now  and  get  old 
Peter  Da  Silva,  the  telegraph  master, 
to  wire  out  what  we  want.  I’ll  come 
back  as  soon  as  I  get  it.” 

“  Good  thought !  Do  you  think  you 
can  find  your  way,  though  ?” 

Colville  did  not  doubt  it  in  that 
moonlight ;  and  accepting  Masters’  re¬ 
volver,  ‘‘  lest  any  of  those  blackguards 
should  have  bolted  that  way,”  the  two 
went  down  stairs  to  saddle  the  indig¬ 
nant  pony. 

”  Good-night,  old  fellow.  Keep 
your  eyes  open  and  the  pistol  handy.” 


Colville  threw  his  leg  over  the  sturdy 
little  beast  (it  was  just  twelve  hands 
two  inches  high)  and  rode  out,  while 
the  other  turned  and  went  slowly  up. 
stairs  again. 

It  was  past  one.  but  he  had  no  in¬ 
clination  to  go  to  bed.  He  saw  that 
the  lamp  was  burning  in  the  room 
where  Annesley  W,  and  shut  the  door 
again  quietly.  He  got  the  cleaning, 
rods  and  materials,  and  wiped  out  the 
gun  and  rifle  Colville  and  he  had  used, 
and  put  them  back  into  their  covers. 
Then  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and 
smoked  for  five  minutes  ;  but  he  eould 
not  lie  still  while  that  lay  so  much  more 
still  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  and  he 
got  up  to  pace  the  veranda.  Passing 
the  table  where  the  cards  remained  as 
they  had  been  left,  he  stopped.  “  ’Gad, 
what  a  hand  !”  he  said  under  his 
breath.  “  It’s  all  trumps.”  The  stair 
creaked.  He  looked  round  and  saw 
the  Goorkha  corporal  saluting. 

“What  is  it?’* 

“  Sahib,  some  men  of  the  village 
have  come  back.  They  say  one  killed 
dacoit  is  the  chief  Boh  Paw.” 

“  I  will  hear  their  words  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  replied  Masters  ;  and  the  cor¬ 
poral,  saluting  again,  went  down  stairs. 

“  Boh  Paw  killed,”  he  muttered. 
“  Poor  boy  !  Another  trump,  if  he’d 
been  spared  to  play  it.” — Macmillan's 
Magazine. 


SOME  VARIATIONS  OF  ETIQUETTE. 
BY  W.  G.  PROBERT. 


There  is  a  certain  scientifical  smack 
about  the  title  of  this  paper  which 
might  mislead  the  learned  into  the  ex¬ 
pectation' of  finding  before  them  a  seri¬ 
ous  study  in  the  evolution  of  etiquette  ; 
so  it  is  only  proper  of  the  writer  (al¬ 
though  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  “  natural  selection,”  “  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,”  and  all  the  other 
tendencies,  might  be  as  readily  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  realm  as  in  another)  to 
admit  at  once  that  his  intention  is 
merely  to  put  together  in  a  sort  of 
order  some  interesting  points  of  change 
in  our  manners  out  of  the  many  which 


three  hundred  years  have  brought 
about. 

But  it  has  become  for  us  who  live  at 
this  end  of  the  century  a  positive  habit 
of  mind  (one  might  almost  call  it  an 
unconscious  habit)  incessantly  to  look 
about,  in  our  way  over  any  field  of 
study,  for  instances  of  survival,  selec¬ 
tion,  and  the  rest ;  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  there  is  no  small  temptation, 
even  on  such  a  loitering  journey  as 
this,  to  cull  here  and  there  an  uncon- 
sidered  trifle  of  that  kind  and  to  record 
the  discovery.  If,  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
claimer  already  given,  there  be  an  oc- 
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casional  failure  to  resist  this  tempta¬ 
tion,  the  supposed  discovery,  being  the 
result  of  mere  dabbling  in  these  things 
of  science,  must  not  be  taken  too  seri¬ 
ously. 

To  touch  first,  then,  upon  some  pos¬ 
sible  cases  of  survival.  Any  one  who 
begins  to  read  the  work  of  the  famous 
and  elegant  De  la  Casa,  Archbishop  of 
Benevento,  entitled  “  Galateo,”  and 
written  about  the  year  1560,  will  very 
soon  alight  upon  the  following  curious 
passage : — 

“  Nor  ought  we  to  comb  our  hair  or  wash 
onr  hands  before  company,  for  these  things 
are  more  properly  done  in  our  dressing-rooms 
than  in  public,  except  the  usual  washing  of 
onr  hands  before  dinner  or  supper  ;  for  on 
these  occasions,  though  we  should  think  it 
really  unnecessary,  we  ought  to  wash  in  sight 
of  the  company,  that  he  who  dips  in  the  same 
dish  with  ns  may  be  certain  that  our  hands 
are  clean.” 

And  again  : — 

“  There  are  people  who  always  run  counter 
to  the  rest  of  the  company  or  make  them  wait. 
For  instance,  when  every  one  else  is  ready  to 
ait  down  to  dinner,  and  the  table  is  covered, 
and  every  one  is  voashtd ;  then  they,  forsooth, 
aa  if  they  were  going  to  write  something,  will 
call  for  pen  and  ink  ;  or  will  complain  that 
they  have  not  yet  taken  their  morning's  walk, 

. .  .  and  thus  they  put  every  one  in  confu- 
aion,  as  if  they  alone  were  of  consequence.” 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later  the 
writer  of  that  pleasing  treatise,  “  The 
Rules  of  Civility”  (Londdn,  ctVco  1670), 
also  refers  to  this  fashion  of  washing 
before  the  company  : — 

”  If  a  person  of  Quality  detains  you  at  Din¬ 
ner,  'tis  not  civil  to  wash  with  him  but  by  his 
express  command.  If  he  has  no  Servant  by 
to  receive  the  Towel  when  his  Lordship  has 
wip’d,  you  must  take  it  from  him  yourself.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  men  who  lived  their  lives  al¬ 
most  entirely  out  of  doors,  and  for  ladies 
who  did  so  much  practical  housewifery, 
to  carefully  wash  their  hands  before  a 
meal— especially  at  a  time  when  fingers 
were  used  as  lorks.  The  manner  of 
life  was  probably  responsible  also  for 
the  following  precept,  which  we  should 
now  not  feel  inclined  to  obey  : — 

*'  This  is  a  general  Rule.  You  must  be  sure 
to  have  your  Glove  on  whenever  you  give  your 
Hand  to  any  Person  of  Quality.” 

Now  the  interesting  point  for  the 
dilettante  Darwinian  is,  tnat  people  are 


still  punctiliously  invited  on  divers 
similar  occasions  to  wash  their  hands. 
Is  not  there  room  for  a  little  pretty 
quarrel  about  the  origin  of  this  invita¬ 
tion  ?  For  the  theorist  could  hold  that 
it  is  an  undoubted  survival  of  the  old 
custom  just  described,  and  the  unbe¬ 
liever  (for  Science,  too,  has  her  agnos¬ 
tics)  that  it  is  solely  due  to  the  very 
moaern  craze  for  cleanliness. 

We  find  another  very  probable  in¬ 
stance  of  survival  in  a  certain  curious 
method  of  bowing  which  is  still  to  be 
beheld  by  the  observant.  In  a  work 
entitled  ‘‘  Youth’s  Bahaviour  :  con¬ 
taining  His  Duty  to  God  ;  Decency  in 
Conversation  amongst  Men  ;  and  of  the 
first  entrance  of  a  Youth  into  the  Uni¬ 
versity”  (1706),  there  is  this  direction 
to  the  young  gentleman  : — 

”  Put  off  thy  Cap  or  Hat  to  persons  of  Desert 
as  are  Churchmen,  Justices  and  the  like,  turn¬ 
ing  the  Cap  or  Hat  to  thy  selfwards  ;  make  a 
Reverence,  bowing  thyself  more  or  less  ac 
cording  to  the  Quality  of  the  Persons  and  the 
custom  of  the  better  bred.” 

The  dancing  master  of  ancient  days 
insisted  also  that  his  pupil  should 
gracefully  withdraw  his  right  foot  be¬ 
hind  the  other  in  the  act  of  bowing. 
This  somewhat  ceremonious  obeisance 
is  by  no  means  so  obsolete  as  we  might 
suppose  it  to  be  ;  though,  truly,  it 
seems  to  have  filtered  down  from  its 
high  estate.  We  find  it  to-day  where, 
perhaps,  we  should  least  of  all  expect 
it — in  the  farmyard,  practised  by  a 
class  generally  but  very  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  uncultured.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  village  lad,  instructed  in  “man¬ 
ners”  by  his  mother,  goes  through  a 
performance  amazinglv  similar  to  this 
when  the  occasion  calls  for  it.  After 
removing  his  cap  or  hat,  he  may  be  ob¬ 
served  to  hold  it  vertically  close  to  his 
chest,  with  the  crown  facing  you  ;  and 
at  the  moment  of  so  doing  he  makes  a 
movement  unquestionably  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  bow,  which  he  assists  himself 
to  deliver  by  simultaneously  scraping 
or  kicking  out  behind  with  one  of  his 
legs. 

In  the  passage  just  quoted  the  Eng¬ 
lish  youth  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  directly  “  to  bow  himself  more  or 
less  according  to  the  Quality  of  the 
Persons  and  the  custom  of  the  better 
bred  but  a  hundred  years  earlier  it 
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was  evidently  not  the  custom  of  the 
better  bred  to  make  such  distinctions, 
at*" all  events  in  the  little  duchies  of 
Northern  Italy.  De  la  Casa  says  on 
this  matter  : — 

“  There  is  yet  another  sort  of  men  greatly 
addicted  to  these  ceremonious  compliments, 
who  make  a  pecnliar  art  and  trade  of  them, 
and  seem  to  have  this  science  of  theirs  com. 
prehended  in  books,  and  to  act  by  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  rules  ;  for  to  men  of  a  certain  rank 
they  will  nod  in  a  familiar  manner  ;  on  others 
they  will  vouchsafe  to  bestow  a  gracious  smile  ; 
a  man  of  noble  birth  they  will  place  on  the 
settee  or  sofa  ;  one  of  a  somewhat  inferior  de¬ 
gree  upon  a  stool :  which  kind  of  ceremonies, 
I  imagine,  were  imported  into  Italy,  from 
Spain,  but  being  ill  received  in  our  country, 
have  made  but  a  very  slow  progress.  As  this 
accurate  distinction  of  rank  is  reckoned  rather 
a  troublesome  affair  among  us,  no  one,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  constitute  himself  a  judge  pre¬ 
cisely  to  determine  other  people’s  pretensions 
as  to  place  and  precedence.” 

Everybody  will  have  noticed  that 
people  of  some  classes,  if  they  wish  to 
be  especially  polite  when  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  are  extremely  fond  of  repeating 
the  name  of  the  person  whom  they  are 
addressing.  This  habit  also  survives 
from  an  earlier  time,  and  is  another  of 
those  that  have  gone  down  in  the 
world  ;  for  at  present  it  is  considered 
a  very  vulgar  one.  Evidently  it  was 
not  always  so  thought  of,  for  we  are  ex¬ 
pressly  enjoined  (in  the  “  Rules  of 
Civility”)  that 

“  In  the  body  of  your  Letter,  as  oft  as  you 
have  occasion  to  write  Sir,  or  My  Lord  (which 
in  respect  you  are  obliged  to  repeat  as  often 
as  is  convenient,  especially  if  your  Letter  be 
directed  to  the  qualify’d  person  himself),  you 
must  write  it  at  length  without  abbreviation.” 

The  directions  of  the  courtly  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Benevento  are  made  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  his  readers 
know  what  they  ought  not  to  do  ;  and 
in  most  of  the  older  etiquette-writers 
directions  of  this  sort  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  teach  what 
things  they  should  do.  In  his  general 
view  of  the  subject  it  is  apparent  that 
he  intentionally  gives  this  sort  of  pre¬ 
cept,  for  he  sums  up  thus  : — 

”  It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  that  whatever 
is  offensive  or  disagreeable  to  any  of  our  senses, 
or  contrary  to  our  natural  instincts  or  desires 
(al  Vappetiio),  or  what  shocks  our  understand¬ 
ing — I  say,  everything  of  this  kind,  as  being 
greatly  displeasing  to  others,  is  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  Nor  is  it  only  the  acting  or  mention- 
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ing  anything  of  this  kind  that  is  generally  dig. 
pleasing  ;  but  even  the  representing  them  by 
any  motion  or  gesture  to  the  imagination  of 
another  is  extremely  offensive.” 

The  rules  of  etiquette  at  one  Court 
so  little  resembled  those  of  another 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  that  to  com¬ 
pose  a  Vade-mecum  for  them  all  would 
probably  have  been  an  interminable 
task.  Hence  the  only  directions  which 
would  be  useful  to  a  wide  circle  of  read¬ 
ers  would  be  those  which  described  the 
errors  to  which  untutored  youth  is  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere  liable.  From  the 
age  of  the  Grande  Monarque,  however, 
to  our  own,  there  is  a  tendency  always 
growing  stronger  toward  uniformity  of 
etiquette  in  Europe  ;  the  later  writers 
are  consequently  in  a  position  to  lay 
down  maxims  which  instruct  the  reader 
what  he  ought  to  do,  in  addition  to 
such  as  merely  inform  him  what  he 
should  avoid  doing. 

From  what  we  know  of  English 
manners  in  De  la  Casa’s  time,  we  may 
well  conclude  that  our  countrymen 
were  very  far  behind  the  Italians  in 
general  refinement, — so  far  behind 
that,  at  least  as  regards  delicacy  in 
conversation,  the  English  gentry  might 
still  have  been  supposed  to  take  as 
models  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Boccaccio.  Some  of  the  Archbishop’s 
precepts  would  not  have  been  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  average  Englishman  of 
any  period  :  for  instance,  he  says 

“  We  ought  carefully  to  abstain  from  those 
little  ways  which  are  much  in  use,  of  hum¬ 
ming  a  tune  or  imitating  the  beating  of  a  drum 
with  our  fingers,  or  kicking  out  our  feet  alter¬ 
nately  in  an  insolent  manner  ;  for  these  are 
all  indications  of  our  contempt  for  others. 
Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  decent  to  sit  in 
such  a  manner  as  either  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  company  or  to  lift  up  our  legs,  etc.” 

So  far  everybody  will  agree  with  him; 
but  a  little  later  he  adds  ; — 

‘‘  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  when 
any  person  of  rank  vouchsafes  to  do  anything 
of  this  kind  before  an  humble  friend,  it  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  pride, 
but  of  friendship  for  the  person  before  whom 
he  takes  this  liberty.” 

Both  the  “  Rules  of  Civility”  and 
the  Archbishop’s  book  seem  to  have 
been  written  for  a  very  large  circle  of 
readers  ;  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  they  contain  such  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  mixture  of  precepts,  of  which 
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some  would  be  suitable  even  at  the 
present  moment  for  improving  the  man¬ 
ners  of  “  a  young  man  of  -the  highest 
rank,”  as  the  writers  put  it,  while 
others  would  scarcely  be  needed  by  an 
American  millionaire.  In  the  midst 
of  remarks  which  indicate  the  utmost 
refinement  we  come  suddenly  upon 
such  directions  as  this  : — 

“  ’Tis  not  manners  as  soon  as  you  are  set  at 
Table  to  bawl  oat,  I  eat  none  of  this,  1  eat 
none  of  that,  I  care  for  no  Rabbit ;  I  love 
nothing  that  tastes  of  Pepper,  Natmeg,  Onyons, 
etc.” 

Again,  after  telling  us  that  “  some  have 
been  so  refined  in  Foreign  parts  that 
they  will  neither  be  cover’d,  nor  sit 
with  their  backs  to  the  picture  of  an 
eminent  Person,”  the  writer  goes  on 
to  remark  that  “  there  are  some  who 
eat  with  that  eagerness  and  impatience, 
they  eat  themselves  out  of  breath  and 
will  pant  like  a  broken-winded  Horse  ; 
but,”  he  adds  emphatically,  ‘‘  these  are 
not  to  be  indured.”  And  he  surprises 
us  in  another  place  by  insisting  that 
“  ladies  are  not  to  be  roughly  handled.” 

It  is  singular  that  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  down  among  the  Rules  of 
Civility  that 

“In  conference  with  a  Person  of  Quality  it 
would  bo  sawcy  and  ridiculous  to  pull  him  by 
the  Buttons,  Bandstrings,  or  Belt,  and  most  of 
all  to  punch  him  on  the  Stomach.  ’Tis  a 
pleasant  spectacle,”  we  read,  ”  to  see  a  person 
so  handled  retreating  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  and  the  other  insensible  of  his  rudeness 
forcing  him  at  last  to  cry  Quarter  in  spight  of 
his  Teeth.” 

But  this  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
form  of  humor  in  past  times,  for  De  la 
Casa  also  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn 
his  pupil  thus  : — 

“When  you  are  talking  to  any  one,  don’t 
be  continually  punching  him  in  the  side,  as 
some  people  are  ;  who,  after  every  sentence, 
keep  asking  the  person  they  are  conversing 
with,  ‘  Did  I  not  tell  yon  so  ?  ’  ‘  What  say 
you,  sir  ?  ’  and  in  the  meantime  they  are  every 
moment  jogging  and  thrusting  him  with  their 
elbows  ;  which  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mark 
of  respect.” 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  any  one 
who  studies  these  old  books  with  care, 
to  avoid  thinking  that  if  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  those  days  lived  up  to  their  ex¬ 
cellent  precepts,  they  were  as  well  fit¬ 
ted  for  the  most  refined  society  of  our 
own  day  as  any  latest  product  of  May- 


fair.  In  actual  conduct,  no  doubt,  the 
greater  number  fell  very  far  short  of 
the  high  standard  set  before  them  ;  but 
IS  not  this  to  an  equal  degree  the  case 
to-day  ?  We  laugh  at  some  of  the 
Archbishop’s  minor  precepts,  but  ue 
do  not  live  up  to  his  standard  anymoie 
than  his  contemporaries  did.  This 
leads  to  the  reflection  that  the  phrase 
‘‘  higher  standard  of  refinement,” 
.which  we  hear  so  often  in  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  nineteenth-centhry  social  life, 
is  a  phrase  capable  of  great  misinter¬ 
pretation.  At  first  sight  one  might 
suppose  that  it  referred  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  quality  of  our  re¬ 
finement  ;  yet  this  can  hardly  be  a  cor¬ 
rect  view,  for,  apart  from  the  argument 
of  those  who  would  condemn  it  by 
promptly  pointing  at  the  retrograde 
habits  of  that  section  of  modern  society 
vulgarly  known  as  the  “  smart  people,” 
it  becomes  evident  on  a  closer  regard, 
and  especially  in  the  light  thrown  by 
these  old  writers,  that  a  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  something  not  capable  of  indefi¬ 
nite  refinement — just  as  gold  is  not 
capable  of  indefinite  refinement.  It 
has  its  high-water  mark,  above  which 
none  in  any  age  has  been  able  to  reach  ; 
so  that  the  truly  refined  man  of  three 
centuries  ago  was  as  truly  refined  as 
the  perfect  gentleman  of  to-day.  The 
difference  in  manners  between  them 
would  spring  not  from  the  possession 
of  different  standards  of  refinement, 
but  from  the  minor  variations  of  eti¬ 
quette. 

Probably  there  are  in  the  world  only 
the  same  number  of  perfect  gentlemen 
in  proportion  to  its  increased  popula¬ 
tion  that  there  were  when  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  wrote  his  treatise  ;  but  we  know 
that  this  is  a  time  wherein  every  grade 
of  society  greatly  overlaps  another,  and 
perpetually  absorbs  new  elements  from 
above  and  below,  and  that  the  immense 
masses  who  are  “  silting  up,”  to  use  a 
geologist’s  word,  to  higher  social  levels, 
have  thus  acquired  more  refinement 
(of  a  sort,  to  be  sure)  than  their  ances¬ 
tors.  Some  bold  and  subtle  spirits 
have  lately  maintained  that  the  higher 
quality  claimed  for  our  refinement  in 
this  century  is  not  unconnected  with 
the  institution  of  Board  Schools  and  an 
enlarged  franchise  ;  but  to  the  wiser 
sort  this  opinion  will  appear  merely 
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humorous.  We  may  conclude,  then, 
that  when  any  one  talks  of  the  “  greater 
refinement”  of  our  age,  he  ought  rather 
to  say  the  “  greater  quantity  of  gen¬ 
eral  refinement.” 

A  curious  instance  of  variation,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  contra¬ 
diction  of  an  accepted  maxim,  may  be 
seen  at  the  present  moment  in  English 
society.  Chesterfield  says  that  “  vulgar¬ 
ism  in  language  is  a  sure  characteristic 
of  bad  company  and  a  bad  education. 
Yet  we  observe  that  in  society  of  a 
quite  exalted  kind  it  is  now  very  cor- , 
rect  to  make  use  of  certain  vulgarisms. 
Some  who  have  remarked  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  consider  it  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
trusion  by  means  of  wealth  of  an  ab¬ 
normal  and  ever-increasing  percentage 
of  plebeian  elements.  But  this  does 
not  seem  an  entirely  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation.  One  might  contend  with 
more  reasonableness  (basing  one’s  ar¬ 
gument  upon  the  fact  that  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  titled  or  fashion¬ 
making  order  have  no  pedigrees  to 
speak  of)  that  the  resort  to  low  doings 
and  sayings  was  a  mere  instance  of 
atavism, — the  return,  in  fact,  to  the 
not  too  far  distant  vulgarity  of  the 
founders  of  so  many  now  infiuential 
families  :  it  may  ‘‘  come  natural,”  as 
the  people  say.  This  theory  also  seems 
weak  somewnere. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  trick  is  due  to  the  spread 
of  good  education  and  good  manners — 
among  the  middle  classes  ;  for  there 
has  thus  been  brought  about  an  assimi¬ 
lation  of  middle  class  with  aristocratic 
ways  greater  than  was  agreeable  to 
them  that  were  very  high  and  lifted 
up.  And  because  it  has  seemed  to  the 
latter  undesirable  that  the  habits  of  life 
and  style  of  conversation  in  the  upper- 
middle  classes  should  so  closely  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  “  best  circles”  as  to 
be  almost  indistinguishable,  they  have 
beaten  a  retreat.  Now,  when  there  is 
neither  inclination  nor  power  to  retreat 
in  a  higher  direction,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  go  down.  Is  not  this  the 
”  decadence”  bewailed  by  the  article- 
writers  ? 

Approximations  in  all  similar  cases 
— such,  for  example,  as  fashions  in 
dress, — invariably  cause  a  retreat  on 
the  part  of  the  fashion-giving  class ; 
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wherefore  w'e  have  long  had  the  great¬ 
est  lord  in  the  country  rejoicing  some¬ 
times  to  dress  like  his  gardener,  and 
thereby  show  the  distinction  between 
one  of  his  rank  and  any  member  of  the 
ranks  immediately  next  him.  How 
natural,  then,  for  him  to  adopt,  from 
the  same  motives,  the  speech  of  his 
groom — at  least,  to  some  extent !  If 
he  have  a  turn  for  electioneering,  he 
may  flatter  himself  that  he  is  thereby 
delicately  burning  incense  to  the  new 
gods.  And  surely  it  must  be  from 
some  cause  more  permanent  than  mere 
caprice  that  these  engaging  vulgarities, 
English  and  American,  should  adorn 
the  vocabulary  of  fashionable  society  in 
place  of  the  elegant  French  and  German 
phrases  formerly  in  vogue.  Have  not 
these  old  favorites  been  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  they  have  become  shibboleths 
also  for  the  highly  educated  upper  mid¬ 
dle  classes  whose  daughters  go  to  Gir- 
ton  ? 

The  last  of  these  surprises  is  that 
even  in  the  matter  of  amusements  there 
has  been  a  similar  departure  from  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  certainly  it  is  part  of  the  retreat. 
How  else  are  we  to  account  for  the 
well-known  enthusiasm  of  very  exalted 
personages  for  such  housemaids’  games 
as  “  The  Dish  of  Cutlets”  and  “  Hunt 
the  Slipper  ”? 

Now,  whether  it  is  regrettable  or 
not,  this  singular  harking  back  to  more 
primitive  tastes  is  undoubtedly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  loss  (everywhere  notice¬ 
able)  of  that  gravity  and  precision  of 
demeanor  which  have  been  for  so  many 
centuries  the  marks  of  a  well-born 
Englishman. 

Another  form  which  we  have  reversed 
occurs  in  the  etiquette  of  the  Dance. 
It  must  bring  a  pang  of  infinite  regret 
to  the  hearts  of  those  fair  sans  culottes 
who  advocate  with  such  divine  ardor 
new  rights  for  the  sex,  when  they  re¬ 
member  that  within  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  it  has  lost  an  old  one,  the 
far-reaching  importance  of  which  is  ob¬ 
vious,  as  the  journalists  say,  “  to  the 
meanest  capacity  for  it  was  the  ladies 
then  who  asked  their  partners  to  dance,. 

“  If  a  man  (who  cannot  dance  well)  needs 
must  come  to  the  Ball,  he  might  have  excused 
himself  from  Dancing  by  making  a  profound 
Gongy  to  the  Lady  that  took  him  out,  having 
first  conducted  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
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room.  Bat  the  better  way  wonid  have  been 
with  great  reapeot  to  have  assared  her  of  your 
unhappiness  in  not  being  able  to  gratifie  her 
that  way.  If,  at  length,  to  shew  their  author¬ 
ity  or  to  give  themselves  diversion  they  will 
force  you  to  dance,  you  must  not  refuse  them  ; 
for  it  is  better  to  expose  yourself  to  a  little  in¬ 
voluntary  confusion  to  render  yourself  com¬ 
plaisant,  than  to  be  suspected  of  declining 
them  in  contempt.” 

Here  is  at  least  one  truly  laudable  an¬ 
cient  usage  to  which  we  might  return  ; 
and  if  only  as  a  precedent,  it  is  very 
worthy  of  attention. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  periods  of 
reaction  against  form  and  ceremony  be¬ 
fore  this  one  in  which  we  move  at  pres¬ 
ent  ;  for  we  find  De  la  Casa  declaim¬ 
ing  against  excessive  formalities,  and 
remarking  on  the  absence  of  them  in 
some  places.  He  says  : — 

“Nay,  there  are  some  people  whom  we 
never  wish  to  see  or  converse  with,  whom  yet, 
that  we  may  not  appear  impolite,  we  call,  one, 
perhaps,  *  most  illustrious,  ’  another,  ‘  most 
excellent,’  and  with  the  like  ardour  we  pro¬ 
fess  ourselves  ‘  the  most  devoted  humble  ser¬ 
vants  ’  of  those  to  whom  (if  we  consulted  our 
hearts)  we  should  wish  rather  to  do  all  the 
mischief  in  our  power  than  any  real  service,” 

We  now  limit  this  fine  phraseology  to 
our  correspondence,  where,  as  at  the 
end  of  letters,  there  may  still  be  seen 
considerable  professions  of  the  same 
nature. 

In  another  place  he  observes  : — 

“  Although  the  noble  Venetians,  out  of  re¬ 
gard  to  their  public  offices,  may  treat  each 
other  with  an  immoderate  degree  of  ceremony, 
it  would  not  for  that  reason  become  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Bovigo  or  Asola  in  their  mutual  saluta¬ 
tions  to  make  use  of  the  same  formalities  and 
extravagant  compliments,  though,  if  I  well 
remember,  that  whole  neighbourhood  is  of 
late  fallen  into  trilling  impertinences  of  this 
kind,  either  in  consequence  of  the  long  peace 
which  they  have  enjoyed,  or  by  imitating  the 
example  of  the  city  of  Venice  their  sovereign  ; 
lor  every  one,  without  attending  to  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  naturally  treads  in  the  steps  of 
his  superiors.  ’  ’ 

The  reason  he  gives  for  the  increase  of 
ceremonies  in  Italy  is  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  with  us  a  “  long  peace”  has  fre¬ 
quently  helped  to  bring  about  a  result 
precisely  the  reverse.  The  too  rapid 
decay  in  our  time  of  all  kinds  of  cere¬ 
mony  is  probably  due  to  that  spread  of 
democratic  ideas  which  generally  ac¬ 
companies  long  periods  of  peace. 

These  old  books  contain  some  inter¬ 
esting  passages  about  dress.  There 


seems  to  have  been  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  in  the  course  of  the 
last  three  centuries  about  the  propriety 
of  using  scent  on  the  clothes  or  else¬ 
where.  De  la  Casa  lays  down  that 

”  You  ought  to  make  it  your  care  neither  to 
smell  too  sweet  nor  the  contrary  ;  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ought  neither  to  be  offensive  like  a  he- 
goat  nor  perfumed  like  a  civet  cat.  Not  that 
I  think  it  at  all  unbecoming,”  he  adds,  “  in  a 
young  gentleman  of  your  age  occasionally  to 
make  use  of  some  simple  essences  or  odorifer¬ 
ous  waters.” 

The  writer  of  “Youth’s  Behaviour,” 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  says 
emphatically,  “  Carry  not  about  thee 
any  sweet  smell  and  the  well-known 
Dr.  Trusler  of  Bath,  writing  after  the 
lapse  of  yet  another  hundred  years,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  says  : — 

”  Fashionable  people  scent  their  clothes 
with  perfumes,  but  this  1  call  a  disagreeable 
fashion  ;  for  Martial  says, 

‘  llle  qui  semper  bene  olet,  male  olet,’ 

although  perhaps  there  may  be  no  great  im¬ 
propriety  in  scenting  a  pocket-handkerchief  to 
overcome  the  smell  of  the  soap.” 

Some  of  the  good  Archbishop’s  pre¬ 
cepts,  especially  on  points  of  this  kind, 
are  as  much  needed  to  day  as  in  his 
own  lime.  There  appear  to  have  been 
gentlemen  even  then  who  had  not  the 
art  of  dressing  with  propriety  ;  so  he 
says  to  his  imaginary  pupil  : — 

“  In  the  meanwhile,  every  one  may  make 
shift  to  accommodate  the  general  fashion  to 
his  own  particular  convenience,  as  the  case 
may  require  ;  or  if  any  one  has  either  too  slen¬ 
der  or  too  deshy  or  even  twisted  legs,  let  not 
such  an  one  distinguish  himself  by  stockings 
of  a  scarlet  or  any  other  conspicuous  colour, 
that  he  may  not  attract  the  notice  of  others  to 
his  defects.” 

Hear  also  what  another  writer,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  says  on  this  point : — 

“Nor  is  the  finical  extream  much  better  ; 
for  what  can  people  think  of  him  who,  be¬ 
cause  wide  breeches  are  worn,  makes  them  two 
Ells  wider  than  his  Neighbours’ :  or  what  can 
be  thought  of  that  Lady  who,  because  other 
Ladies  have  their  Trains  trailing  half  a  yard 
after  them,  will  have  her  Train  three  times  as 
long?  If  short  sleeves  be  worn,  she  will  have 
nothing  but  Wings  ;  and  he,  because  some 
wear  a  Knot  or  two  before,  will  be  stuck  with 
Bibands  all  over  his  belly,  and  have  the  Knots 
of  his  shoo-strings  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long.  ” 

The  Archbishop  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  ahead  of  his  time  in  certain 
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of  his  ideas  about  behavior  at  table — 
e.g.,  in  the  matter  of  drinking  healths. 

“  To  drink  to  any  one,”  he  says,  “  and  tease 
him  to  pledge  you  in  larger  glasses  against  his 
inclinations,  is  in  itself  an  execrable  custom  ; 
which,  however,  has  so  far  prevailed  that  it 
appears  almost  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
be  abolished.  But  you,  my  lord,  being  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  liberal  Education,  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  gladly  abstain  from  this  vile 
practice  ;  though,  if  you  should  be  urged  by 
others  and  cannot  entirely  resist  their  impor¬ 
tunity,  you  may  thank  them  and  say  that  you 
willingly  yield  them  the  victory,  or  lightly 
taste  what  is  presented  to  you.” 

The  etiquette  on  this  point  observed  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  is 
worth  giving  : — 

”  Yon  must  never  drink  any  person's  health 
to  himself  unless  it  be  begun  by  a  third  per¬ 
son  ;  and  in  that  case,  if  it  be  to  the  wife  of 
a  person  of  Quality,  yon  must  do  it  by  her 
titles,  thus :  ‘  My  Lord,  a  good  health  to  My 
Lady  Marchioness,  etc.  ;  *  again,  if  a  Person 
of  Quality  drinks  a  health  to  yon  (especially  if 
it  be  your  own),  you  must  be  uncovered  and 
bend  a  little  forwards  with  your  Body  over  the 
table  till  he  has  done  ;  but  you  must  not 
pledge  him  unless  he  requires  it  himself.” 

These  directions  are  taken  from  the  al¬ 
ready  quoted  “  Rules  of  Civility,”  of 
which  there  were  at  least  two  editions 
published  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

In  “  Youth’s  Behaviour”  (1706) 
there  is  the  following  injunction  on 
this  subject : — 

“  Much  lessshouldst  thou  drink  to  someone 
every  time  thou  drinkest ;  but  if  one  should 
drink  to  thee,  thou  mayst  refuse  it  civilly, 
rendering  him  thanks  for  his  courtesie  ;  or 
rather  taste  a  little  of  the  wine,  especially 
with  men  who  are  accustomed  to  it  and  take 
a  denial  in  ill  part.  ” 

It  was  not  until  half  a  century  after 
this  date  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
wrote  : — 

”  Drinking  of  healths  is  now  growing  out  of 
fashion,  and  is  deemed  unpolite  in  good  com¬ 
pany  :  custom  once  rendered  it  universal,  but 
the  improved  manners  of  the  age  now  con¬ 
sider  it  absurd  and  vulgar.” 

Yet  another  half  century  later  (for  the 
practice  was  long  a-dying)  Dr.  Trusler 
writes  in  his  ‘‘  Principles  of  Polite¬ 
ness”  : — 

“  Drinking  of  healths  during  dinner  and  sup¬ 
per  among  the  first  class  of  people  is  entirely 
exploded,  but  if  the  master  of  the  house  set 
the  example  yon  may  follow  it.  ” 

It  is  not  dead  even  yet,  and  indeed  this 
old  custom  seems  to  have  something  of 
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the  immortal  in  it ;  for  at  college  Wines 
and  Gaudies  it  is  still  held  in  high 
honor,  and  is  performed  in  the  ancient 
proper  way,  and  not  at  all  after  the  de¬ 
generate  manner  which  obtains  at  mod¬ 
ern  public  dinners. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  etiquette 
at  table,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe 
some  other  variations.  Carving  at 
table  seems  to  have  passed  very  fre¬ 
quently  into  and  out  of  fashion.  In  a 
passage  of  the  ‘‘  Rules  of  Civility”  the 
writer  alludes  to  a  “  Book  on  Carving 
intended  only  for  Carvers,  which  in 
France  are  now  out  of  use.”  lie  adds 

”  And  so  much  out  of  use  that  it  is  grown  a 
rudeness  and  incivility  to  pretend  to  help  any¬ 
body  (how  excellent  soever  he  be  at  the  Trade) 
unless  he  be  required.  Besides,  ...  it  is 
not  absurd  for  any  man  that  has  no  mind  to 
the  employment  to  excuse  himself;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  carving  belongs  properly  to  nobody  but 
the  Master  or  Mistress  of  the  Treat,  and  those 
they  think  fit  to  desire,  who  are  to  deliver 
what  they  cut  to  the  Master  or  Mistress,  to  be 
distributed  by  them  at  their  pleasure.” 

In  the  course  of  the  next  seventy 
years  there  had  arisen  in  fashionable 
circles  quite  another  opinion  on  this 
important  subject.  Chesterfield  says 
emphatically  : — 

“  However  trifling  some  things  may  seem, 
they  are  no  longer  so  when  above  half  the 
world  thinks  otherwise.  Carving,  as  it  occurs 
at  least  once  in  every  day,  is  not  below  our 
notice.  .  .  .  To  be  awkward  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  is  extremely  disagreeable  and  ridiculous.” 

The  amiable  Dr.  Trusler  also  thinks 
that  it  is  a  mark  of  good  manners  ”  to 
carve  and  help  the  ladies  to  any  dish 
that  may  be  near  you.”  But  at  our 
dinner-parties  to-day  we  have  gone  back 
to  the  older  fashion  of  having  the  carv¬ 
ing  done  by  servants. 

We  should  hardly  have  expected  to 
learn  that  in  the  Merry  Monarch’s 
days,  so  famed  for  graceful  manners,  it 
was  correct  to  keep  one’s  baton  during 
dinner  : — 

”  You  must  place  yodrself,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  observing  not  to  put  on  your  Hat 
until  the  whole  company  (excepting  his  lord- 
ship)  be  cover’d.” 

And  the  next  paragraph  says  : — 

“  You  must  not  strip  yourself  of  your  cloak 
and  your  sword  to  sit  down  at  the  Table  ;  it 
is  more  decent  to  keep  them  on.” 

These  ways  are  so  entirely  contrary  to 
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our  notions  of  propriety,  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  make  even  a  guess  at 
the  idea  which  lay  behind  them.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  arose  from  the  feeling  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  make  one’s  self  too  much 
at  home  in  other  people’s  houses  ;  of 
which  we  have  a  modern  example  in 
the  custom  which  requires  a  man  at  an 
ordinary  call  to  carry  his  hat  into  a 
lady’s  drawing-room. 

A  very  curious  disquisition  might  be 
written  upon  the  origin  and  decay  of 
some  of  these  table  customs.  What 
was  the  first  cause,  for  instance,  of  such 
a  precept  as  this  ? — 

“  It  savonrs  of  too  mnch  familiarity  to  sip 
your  wine  at  the  table  and  to  make  two 
or  three  draughts  before  yon  come  at  the 
bottom  of  your  glass.  'Tis  better,  ’  the  writer 
insists,  “  to  drink  it  off  at  once,  not  rambling 
up  and  down  the  room  with  your  e3’es,  but 
keeping  them  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  ; 
nor  tumbling  it  into  your  Throat  like  a  Tun.” 

We  certainly  think  quite  differently 
now  on  one  or  two  of  these  points. 
Yet  the  idea  that,  in  company,  you 
should  drink  quickly,  must  have  arisen 
from  no  mere  passing  fashion,  for  it 
seems  still  deeply  rooted  in  that  home 
of  survivals — the  rustic  mind.  The 
writer  has  constantly  observed  that 
when  a  villager  is  presented  with  a 
glass  of  beer,  he  makes  haste  to  absorb 
it,  if  possible,  in  one  draught,  evidently 
thinking  it  rude  to  stop  and  chat  in 
the  middle  of  the  performance. 

Regarding  the  proper  use  of  spoons, 
we  have  more  marked  opinions  than 
our  ancestors.  These  were  obviously 
articles  of  some  rarity  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  was  written  ; — 

“  Some  are  so  curious  they  will  not  endure 
a  Spoon  to  be  used  in  two  several  Dishes,  and 
therefore  in  several  places  ’tis  grown  a  Mode 
to  have  Spoons  brought  in  with  every  Dish, 
to  be  used  only  for  Pottage  and  Sawce.” 

And  in  another  place  we  read  : — 

“  If  your  neighbour  desires  you  to  furnish 
him  with  Salt,  you  must  either  take  some  out 
with  your  Knife  and  lay  it  upon  his  Plate,  or, 
if  they  be  more  than  one,  present  them  with 
the  Salt.” 

According  to  the  author  of  “  Youth’s 
Behaviour,”  it  was  even  at  that  date 
becoming  unfashionable  to  exhort  one’s 
giiests  too  fervently  to  eat.  He  main- 
Uins  that 


“  It  is  a  thing  little  praiseworthy,  and  nowa¬ 
days  almost  out  of  use,  to  call  upon  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  Eat,  principally  too  often  and  with 
importunity  ;  for  it  seemeth  that  one  bereaveth 
them  of  their  liberty.” 

The  habit,  however,  died  very  hard, 
and  that  of  urging  guests  to  drink  is 
still  to  be  met  with  occasionally. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  customs 
at  meals,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  no¬ 
tice  a  rather  interesting  change  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  in  the  order  of  proceeding 
to  dinner  from  the  drawing-room. 
Dr.  Trusler  tells  us  that 

”  When  the  ladies  are  handed  from  the  draw, 
ing-room  to  the  saloon  or  room  where  the  table 
is  spread  for  dinner,  that  gentleman  who  has 
the  first  rank,  or  the  elder  man  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  first  to  hand  the  lady  of  the  house  to 
the  dining-room,  the  gentleman  next  in  rank 
conducts  the  woman  of  the  highest  rank  pres¬ 
ent,  following  the  lady  of  the  house  ;  and  so 
on,  the  master  of  the  house  last,  conducting 
the  lady  least  in  rank.” 

This  seems  a  very  good  arrangement  ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  learn  why  we  have 
changed  it.  Once  in  the  dining-room, 
the  ladies  appear  to  have  sat  together 
usually,  for  he  adds  : — 

”  Seats  at  table  are  generally  thus  taken — 
ladies  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  according 
to  precedency,  and  gentlemen  at  the  lower.” 

The  modern  plan,  however,  was  already 
coming  into  vogue.  He  continues  : — 

”  But  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house 
will  sometimes  direct  it  otherwise,  and  seat 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  alternately— i.e.,  one 
gentleman  and  one  lady,  and  so  on,  that  the 
former  may  serve  the  latter.” 

Now  and  then  we  get  a  gleam  of 
light  from  these  quaint  books  upon  the 
social  condition  of  other  classes  than 
those  addressed.  Every  schoolboy,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  knows  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay’s  picture  of  the  state  of  the  clergy 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  we  read  in  the  “  Rules 
of  Civility”  that 

”  It  is  laudable  and  but  civil  to  give  precedence 
to  the  clergy  in  honour  of  the  function  ;  and 
it  is  much  regretted  by  Persons  of  Parts  and 
Breeding  to  see  Lords  and  great  persons  treat 
them  like  Footmen ;  .  .  .  their  character 
should  intercede  for  their  infirmity,  and  they 
should  not  be  used  with  that  contempt.” 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  book,  for  it  would  be  unpar¬ 
donable,  in  however  slight  a  notice  of 
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it,  to  neglect  quoting  one  or  two  of  his 
exceedingly  apt  and  amusing  similes  : 
they  are  generally  borrowed  from  com¬ 
mon  objects  of  the  country.  In  one 
place  he  remarks  : — 

“  There  are  also  some  people  who  labour 
under  so  great  and  insatiable  an  appetite  for 
talking,  that  they  will  interrupt  others  when 
they  are  going  to  speak  ;  and,  as  we  sometimes 
see  on  a  farmer  s  dunghill  in  the  country 
young  chickens  snatching  grains  of  corn  out 
of  each  other’s  little  bills,  so  these  people  catch 
up  the  discourse  out  of  the  mouth  of  another 
who  has  begun  speaking,  and  immediately  hold 
forth  themselves.” 

In  another  place  he  says  : — 

“  When  the  table  is  cleared,  to  carry  about 
your  tooth  pick  in  your  mouth  like  a  bird 
going  to  build  his  nest,  or  to  stick  it  behind 
your  ear,  as  a  barber  does  his  comb,  is  no  very 
genteel  custom.” 

And  again  : — 

“  They  also  are  undoubtedly  mistaken  in 
their  notions  of  politeness  who  carry  their 
tooth-pick  cases  hanging  down  their  necks  ; 
for  besides  that  it  is  an  odd  sight  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  produce  anything  of  that  kind  from 
his  bosom  like  some  strolling  pedlar,  this  in¬ 
convenience  must  also  follow  from  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,— that  he  who  acts  thus  discovers  that  he 
is  but  too  well  furnished  with  every  instru¬ 
ment  of  luxury  and  too  anxious  about  every, 
thing  that  relates  to  the  belly  ;  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  same  persons  might  not  as 
well  display  a  silver  spoon  hanging  almut  their 
necks.” 

Before  concluding  this  paper  there  is 
another  passage  which,  although  it  is 
rather  by  the  way,  is  very  worthy  of 
quotation.  It  is  taken  from  the  manual 
entitled  “  Youth’s  Behaviour,”  the 
writer  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  somewhat  Puritanic  cast  of  mind. 
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His  fervor  against  the  ill  ways  of  his 
time  makes  him  sometimes  launch  out 
beyond  the  strict  limits  of  his  subject. 
These  are  his  remarks  about  mar¬ 
riage  : — 

“  If  you  are  yet  unmarried,  but  intendest  it, 
get  thee  a  wife  Modest  rather  than  Beautiful ; 
meddle  not  with  those  Ladies  of  the  Game  who 
make  Pageants  of  their  Checks  and  iShops  of 
their  shoulders,  and  (contrary  to  all  other 
Trades)  keep  open  their  Windows  on  the  Sab. 
bath  Day.  .  .  .  Black  Patches  are  an  abomi¬ 
nation  in  the  Sight  of  the  Lord,  and  when  that 
God  and  Satan  shall  divide  their  Flock  (it  will 
be  as  with  Laban  and  Jacob),  the  spotted  and 
ring-streaked  will  fall  to  the  Devil's  share.” 

The  modern  reader  with  his  orderly 
mind  will  probably  think  it  inappro¬ 
priate  in  a  writer  on  etiquette  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  such  amenities  as  these,  but 
the  minds  of  those  days  appear  to  have 
been  less  well-regulated  and  their  ethi¬ 
cal  notions  quite  unscientifically  ar¬ 
ranged.  In  all  the  older  works  here 
quoted  there  are  to  be  found  similar 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  what  we 
now  call  Morals.  And  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  fanciful  or  perhaps 
humorous,  the  writer  certainly  believes 
that  whoever  will  look  diligently  enough 
even  into  such  instances  as  those  here 
given,  will  discover  that  the  variations 
of  etiquette  are  not  unconnected  with 
the  variations  in  the  moral  tone  of  each 
of  the  ages  and  countries  under  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  will,  perhaps,  even  come  to 
consider  that  the  connection  of  Eti¬ 
quette  with  Morals  can  only  be  proper¬ 
ly  described  by  the  epithet  of  tnat  Ul¬ 
ster  Member  who  defined  his  country’s 
connection  with  England  as  “  an  in¬ 
separable  division  of  it.” — Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON. 
BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 


The  present  year  is  the  hundredth 
anniversary  since  the  death  of  the 
greatest  of  all  English  historians.  Ed¬ 
ward  Gibbon  died  in  London,  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1794,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 
His  reputation  has  been  so  perfectly 
established  since  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  in 
1776,  it  has  been  so  unbroken,  it  is  so 


continuously  growing,  that  there  is  as 
little  need  for  any  formal  commemora¬ 
tion  of  his  achievement  as  there  is  for 
that  of  Shakespeare  or  Bacon.  And 
his  life  was  so  simple,  so  transparent, 
and  has  been  told  by  himself  and  by 
his  friends  with  such  ingenuous  famil¬ 
iarity,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  at 
first  sight  no  occasion  for  any  further 
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research  into  his  labors,  or  for  any  spe¬ 
cial  revival  of  interest  in  his  memory. 

There  are  some  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  rather  peculiar  kind  which 
make  it  a  genuine  concern  of  English 
literature  to  ask  for  some  further  light, 
to  review  what  the  great  historian  left 
at  his  premature  death,  and  to  bring 
his  personality  before  the  world  before 
the  means  of  so  doing  shall  have  been 
effaced  by  time.  The  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery  (which  has  likenesses  of 
Peg  Woffington  and  of  John  Wilkes) 
has  no  portrait  at  all  of  Edward  Gib¬ 
bon.  The  only  recognized  portraits 
are  in  private  hands,  and  not  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  public.  The  house  at  Put¬ 
ney  in  which  he  was  born,  his  house 
in  Bentinck  Street,  his  house  at  Lau¬ 
sanne,  the  house  in  which  he  died,  in 
St.  James’s  Street,  have  all  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  There  is  no  record  of  him  in 
our  great  burying  places,  not  even  a 
bust  or  a  tablet.  The  bones  of  Edward 
Gibbon  lie  in  a  vault  of  a  small  village 
church  in  Sussex,  a  spot  with  which, 
except  by  friendship,  he  himself  had 
no  kind  of  connection,  and  where  he 
was  merely  an  occasional  visitor.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand,  or  in  ten  thousand, 
of  his  ardent  admirers  has  ever  stood 
beside  his  quiet  grave,  and  few  of  them, 
perhaps,  could  say  where  his  body  has 
found  rest.  The  public  at  large  has 
never  seen  either  portrait,  bust,  in¬ 
scription,  manuscript,  relic,  or  any 
visible  memento  to  recall  to  them  the 
greatest  historian  of  our  language,  or 
to  give  voice  to  the  honor  we  all  feel 
for  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of 
our  literature.  We  cannot  be  said  to 
have  erred  by  any  excess  of  hero-wor¬ 
ship  in  the  case  oi  our  great  historian. 

But  there  is  something  more  than 
this,  and  that  of  a  practical  kind. 
Gibbon  died  before  ho  had  completed 
his  fifty-seventh  year.  He  was  not 
worn  out ;  his  mirid  had  never  been  in 
such  activity  ;  he  still  talked  of  his 
being  “  a  good  life  for  ten,  twelve,  or 
perhaps  twenty  years.  ”  His  great  work 
had  been  completed  more  than  six  years 
before  ;  he  was  still  an  indefatigable 
student,  and  was  preparing  his  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
Death  suddenly  cut  short  this  busy  ca¬ 
reer — an  end  largely  due  to  neglect  and 
imprudence — about  a  week  after  his  re¬ 


turn  from  his  friend’s  house  in  Sussex. 
He  made  this  lifelong  friend,  John  B. 
Holroyd,  Lord  Sheffield,  his  executor, 
who  buried  him  in  the  Sheffield  mauso¬ 
leum  in  the  church  of  Fletching,  near 
East  Grinstead  in  Sussex.  Lord  Shef¬ 
field  was  the  possessor  of  the  well-known 
portrait  by  Reynolds  and  that  by  War- 
ton  dated  1774,  and  stated  by  Lord 
Sheffield  to  be  “  by  far  the  best  like¬ 
ness  of  him  that  exists.”  Lord  Shef¬ 
field  also  had  all  Gibbon’s  manuscripts, 
his  memoirs,  essays,  diaries  and  jour¬ 
nals,  materials  for  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  all  his  other  letters. 

As  is  well  known,  Lord  Sheffield 
issued  two  quarto  volumes  in  1796, 
containing  the  historian’s  miscellane¬ 
ous  works ;  and  again,  in  1814,  he 
issued  a  second  edition  in  five  octavo 
volumes,  with  much  additional  matter. 
For  what  posthumous  work  of  Gib¬ 
bon’s  it  possesses  the  world  is  exclu¬ 
sively  indebted  to  Lord  Sheffield,  who 
had  also  portraits,  manuscripts,  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  every  other  relic  of  the 
great  historian.  Lord  Sheffield  dis¬ 
charged  his  task  with  great  diligence, 
discretion,  and  devotion  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  friend.  But  after  the  lapse 
of  a  hundred  years,  apd  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  the  world-wide  fame  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Gibbon,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
ask  that  the  present  generation  should 
have  the  means  of  deciding  for  itself 
whether  his  literary  executor  has  omit¬ 
ted  nothing  which  the  world  would 
care  to  have. 

Friendship — constant,  pure,  gener¬ 
ous,  and  warm  friendship — was  the  en¬ 
nobling  trait  in  Gibbon’s  far  from 
heroic  nature  ;  and  it  formed  the  main 
beauty  of  his  simple  life.  His  love  for 
his  aunt,  Catherine  Porten,  for  his 
step-mother,  for  Deyverdun,  for  the 
Neckers,  redeems  his  biography  from 
commonplace.  But,  above  all,  his 
friendship  with  Lord  Sheffield  is  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  literature 
in  their  age.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
or  more  honorable  than  Holroyd’s  de¬ 
votion  to  his  great  friend’s  memory. 
He  buried  him  in  his  own  family  tomb, 
carried  off  all  his  remains,  edited  his 
memoirs  and  correspondence,  and  un¬ 
dertook  a  careful  selection  of  his  manu¬ 
scripts,  essays,  and  materials  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Lord  Sheffield  made  himself 
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more  than  the  Boswell  of  Gibbon  ;  he 
not  only  published  his  Life  and  re¬ 
mains,  but  he  took  effective  care  that 
no  one  else  should  ever  intrude  on  his 
own  labor  of  love,  or  add  by  one  line 
to  the  Gibbon  literature  which  he  him¬ 
self  judged  fit  to  entrust  to  the  public 
eye.  Such  devotion,  such  zeal,  such 
jealousy  for  the  memory  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  friend,  are  much  to  his  honor. 
But  now  that  a  century  has  passed,  we 
may  fairly  ask  to  have  some  review  of 
the  execution  of  this  difficult  task. 

Lord  Sheffield’s  zeal  was  worthy  of 
all  respect,  and  it  was  respected  by  his 
own  and  succeeding  generations.  But 
the  memory  of  Edward  Gibbon  has 
now  outgrown  the  bounds  of  any  pri¬ 
vate  friendship,  or  the  fostering  care 
of  any  single  editor.  Lord  Sheffield, 
we  ai*e  told,  kept  to  himself  the  entire 
body  of  the  Gibbon  manuscripts,  and 
left  an  injunction  in  his  will  against 
any  further  portion  of  them  being 
given  to  the  public.  He  was  able  to 
give  force  to  this  injunction,  because 
the  whole  of  the  materials  was  left  in 
the  possession  of  his  own  successors. 
Such  an  authority  was  natural,  and  not 
inappropriate  for  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  :  but  is  it  to  be  a  law  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  to  the  twentieth — for  all  time  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  a  restriction  on  pub¬ 
lication  made  long  before  the  birth  of 
the  present  owner  can  have  no  legal 
validity  ;  and  any  exclusive  rights  of 
authorship — whether  in  writings  of 
Gibbon,  or  of  his  editor  and  biographer 
— have  long  ago  expired. 

It  does  not  seem  easy  to  decide  from 
any  published  information  what  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  Gibbon  manu¬ 
scripts  and  remains,  or  what  they  may 
contain.  Dean  Milman  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  an  in¬ 
teresting  sketch  of  the  author  (1839)  ; 
we  are  told  that  he  was  permitted  to 
see  the  manuscripts,  but  “  with  the  ex¬ 
press  understanding  that  none  of  their 
contents  should  be  divulged.”  That 
may  have  been  in  proper  feeling  within 
twenty  years  of  the  testator’s  death. 
But  half  a  century  more  has  now  pass¬ 
ed  ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  any  of 
Gibbon’s  later  biographers  have  seen 
these  precious  documents.  The  late 
J.  Cotter  Morison  published  his  ad¬ 
mirable  Life  in  1878,  and  since  then 
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we  have  had  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  care¬ 
ful  biography  in  the  Dictionary  of  Na¬ 
tional  Biography  as  well  as  that  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica  (1879)  by 
H.  Rogers  and  J.  S.  Black.  None  of 
these  writers  have  had  access  to  the 
original  papers.  The  case  therefore 
stands  thus.  Edward  Gibbon  has  been 
dead  more  than  a  hundred  years,  leav¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  original  papers,  memoirs, 
diaries,  and  essays  to  his  biographer, 
who  has  himself  been  dead  seventy- 
three  years.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Lord  Sheffield’s  descendants  and 
representatives  can  have  any  reluctance 
to  a  fresh  examination  of  the  Gibbon 
remains.  And  there  is  every  reason 
that  the  centenary  of  our  great  histo¬ 
rian’s  death  should  be  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  proper  search  among  these 
precious  remnants  by  authorized  and 
qualified  persons. 

This  is  not  the  case  of  a  great  writer 
having  made  his  own  selection  of  his 
writings,  and  forbidding  publication 
of  whatever  he  judged  unworthy  of  his 
reputation.  That  veto  ought,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  religiously  respected 
— though  few  of  us  would  go  so  far  as 
to  burn  the  manuscript  of  the  .^neid. 
The  detestable  Transatlantic  trick  of 
publishing  any  scrap  from  a  great 
man’s  pen  that  an  editor  can  beg,  bor¬ 
row,  or  steal  should  be  sternly  sup- 
ressed.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
ere.  Gibbon  made  no  selection,  put 
no  veto  on  any  publication.  Within 
twenty  hours  of  his  death  he  talked  of 
living  for  years,  and  evidently  antici¬ 
pated  a  new  literary  career  and  the 
completion  of  his  second  great  work. 
The  selection  made  of  his  remains,  the 
veto  upon  any  further  publication,  was 
tne  sole  act  of  his  friend,  the  first  Lord 
Sheffield  :  and  it  is  now  a  hundred 
years  old.  However  judicious  the 
choice,  however  proper  the  embargo, 
it  cannot  be  held  conclusive,  without 
fresh  examination,  by  posterity  for 
evermore.  Nor  can  it  possibly  bind 
the  present  representative  of  the  house, 
who  was  born  long  after  the  death  of 
the  first  Earl. 

No  one,  perhaps,  would  suggest  any 
indiscriminate  publication  of  Gibbon’s 
papers  ;  nor,  indeed,  have  we  at  pres¬ 
ent  any  reason  to  ask  for  any  further 
publication  whatever.  All  that  can  be 
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reasonably  sought  is  a  fair  examination 
by  some  competent  person.  Lord  Shef¬ 
field  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of 
ability,  and  with  literary  experience  ; 
he  won  and  has  renei  ved  ample  acknowl¬ 
edgment  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
performed  his  self-imposed  task.  But 
paramount  reasons  may  have  existed  in 
1796  against  the  publication  of  letters, 
journals,  or  papers  which  have  entirely 
ceased  to  exist  in  1894 — reasons  which 
might  give  the  keenest  interest  to  their 
publication  in  the  present  century. 
And  Lord  Sheflield  no  doubt  very 
rightly  judged  that  the  issue  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  trivial  notes  within  a  few  years 
of  the  completion  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  (1788)  might  rather  dim  its  repu¬ 
tation.  No  such  reason  can  exist  now  : 
for  the  book  is  as  immortal  as  the  An- 
nals  of  Tacitus. 

We  know  that  Gibbon’s  Memoirs  as 
we  have  them  are  a  fragment,  or  rather 
a  rechauffe  of  fragments — “  a  mosaic 
put  together  by  Lord  Sheffield  from 
sta;  different  sketches” — and  his  biog¬ 
raphers  have  regretted  that  they  deal 
with  his  early,  and  not  with  his  ma- 
turer,  studies.  Is  it  certain  that  there 
do  not  still  exist  among  the  Gibbon  re¬ 
mains  any  papers  which  throw  light  on 
his  method  of  working  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power?  Who  cjin  answer  this 
question  until  an  adequate  examination 
has  been  made  ?  Mr.  Morison  very 
justly  remarks  that  Gibbon’s  later  style 
seems  ”  more  nervous  and  supple  than 
that  of  the  Decline  and  Fall;”  if  less 
elaborate,  it  has  ”  greater  ease  and 
lightness  of  touch.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  of  which  the  president  is  Sir 
Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  some  note  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  Gibbon,  and  has  already 
formed  a  very  strong  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  further  action.  The  committee 
has  already  been  joined  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  sev¬ 
eral  heads  of  colleges  and  professors  at 
the  Universities,  the  Chief  Librarian 
of  the  British  Museum,  eminent  writ¬ 
ers  such  as  Mr.  John  Morley,  Professor 
Seeley,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Mr.  Hodg¬ 
kin,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Dr. 
Garnett,  Professor  Max  Muller,  Sir  D. 
Mackenzie  Wallace,  and  many  others. 
The  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Com¬ 


mittee  are  Mr.  P.  Edward  Dove,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Mr.  Hubert  Hall, 
of  the  Record  Office.  Mr.  Alfred  Mor¬ 
rison,  of  Fonthill  House,  and  General 
Meredith  Read,  formerly  U.  S.  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Athens,  have  already  offered  the 
loan  of  some  mementoes,  autographs, 
and  objects.  And  it  is  understood  that 
the  present  Earl  of  Sheffield  will  join 
in  assisting  the  commemoration  of  one 
for  whose  memory  his  own  ancestor 
labored  so  well. 

Until  the  committee  formed  by  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  has  issued  its 
programme,  it  would  be  premature  to 
speculate  what  form  any  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  great  historian  might  take. 
A  small  loan  exhibition  might  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  enable  the  public  and  stu¬ 
dents  to  see  the  portrait  by  Reynolds 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Sheffield,  the 
other  known  or  supposed  portraits,  au¬ 
tographs,  books,  and  any  personal  rel¬ 
ics  which  Lord  Sheffield  and  others 
may  be  willing  to  show.  His  lordship 
would  perhaps  give  facilities  for  a  party 
to  visit  the  mausoleum  at  Fletching, 
for  which  Dr.  Parr  composed  a  well- 
known  epitaph.  But  perhaps  the  most 
useful  practical  result  at  which  the 
committee  might  aim  would  be  the 
formation  of  a  small  sub-committee, 
authorized  by  the  favor  of  Lord  Shef¬ 
field  and  the  present  possessors  of  the 
Gibbon  papers  to  make  a  full  examina¬ 
tion.  And  a  memorial  should  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  London. 

There  is  a  strong,  perhaps  an  unrea¬ 
sonable — often  it  18  an  unreasoned — 
prejudice  against  centenary  commemo¬ 
rations  in  this  country.  But  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  nations,  and  the  growing 
tendency  of  the  public  mind,  make 
something  of  the  kind  inevitable  :  and 
they  certainly  have  their  convenience. 
The  ‘‘  Services,”  public  officials.  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  world  in  general  would 
greatly  miss  the  suppression  of  birth¬ 
days,  jubilees,  and  anniversaries  of 
royal  or  public  personages  and  great 
national  events.  A  centenary  is  often 
a  convenient  occasion  for  doing  some 
forgotten  duty,  recalling  some  fading 
memory,  or  repairing  some  public  omis¬ 
sion  or  default.  And  it  is  a  public  de¬ 
fault  that  our  national  collections  con¬ 
tain  no  likeness  of  the  greatest  historian 
of  modern  times,  that  our  national 
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monuments  contain  not  a  tablet  to  re¬ 
cord  his  name,  that  his  memory  is  not 
kept  alive  by  a  single  object  of  any 
kind  in  any  public  place  or  museym, 
that  not  a  single  living  scholar  has  ever 
had  access  to  the  mass  of  writings  he 
left,  which  still  remain  sealed  up  in  a 
country  house. 

There  can  be  no  need  at  the  present 
day  for  any  new  eulogium  upon  Gib¬ 
bon’s  work,  nor  any  doubt  as  to  his 
true  place  in  the  world’s  abiding  liter¬ 
ature.  As  the  Athenian  orator  said  : 
“  When  one  is  speaking  to  those  who 
know,  there  is  no  occasion  for  along 
harangue.”  The  late  Mr.  Cotter  Mori- 
son — who,  after  so  much  historical 
promise,  was  cut  off  prematurely— has 
given  us  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Gib¬ 
bon  (“  The  Men  of  Letters”  Series, 
1878)  an  estimate  of  our  great  historian 
so  just,  so  mature,  so  sympathetic,  so 
enthusiastic,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  add  to  it.  Mr.  Morison 
has  stated  with  decision  and  weight 
Gibbon’s  shortcomings  and  limitations, 
as  well  as  his  supreme  merit.  The 
Decline  and  Fall  is  not  the  work  of  a 
philosopher  ;  it  is  not  altogether  sci¬ 
entific  history  ;  it  is  not  without  very 
grave  misjudgments.  But  it  is  a  con¬ 
summate  work  of  art ;  it  unites  vast 
learning  with  a  perfect  mastery  of  lucid 
narration,  superb  good  sense  with  un¬ 
failing  acumen,  vivacious  wit,  and 
brilliant  vitality  that  irradiates  the 
whole  enormous  field. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  book  that  English  prose  (outside 
its  fiction)  possesses,  meaning  by  book 
a  work  perfect  in  design,  ttdus,  teres, 
atque  rotundas,  symmetrical,  complete, 
final,  and  executed  from  beginning  to 
end  with  the  same  mastery  on  one  uni¬ 
form  plan.  There  is  no  other  history 
extant  which  can  be  put  beside  it,  if 
we  reckon  all  the  following  qualities 
and  conditions  :  (1)  its  immense  field, 
both  in  extent  of  area  and  in  epochs  of 
time  ;  (2)  its  consummate  concentra¬ 
tion  and  grasp  of  view  ;  (3)  its  amazing 
range  of  learning  and  curious  accuracy 
of  detail ;  (4)  its  pomp  of  movement 
and  splendor  of  style.  There  have 
been  before  and  since  more  subtle  ob¬ 
servers  and  more  truly  enlightened 
spirits.  There  have  been  historians 
quite  as  learned,  who  have  made  even 
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fewer  errors,  and  some  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  purer  form.  But  no  historian 
has  ever  combined  all  Gibbon’s  su¬ 
preme  gifts.  And,  accordingly,  the 
Decline  and  Fall  remains  the  type  of 
the  perfect  literary  history,  just  as  the 
Zeus  of  Pheidias  remained  the  type  of 
the  father  of  gods  and  men. 

As  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  has  so  judi¬ 
ciously  explained.  Gibbon  was  the  first 
to  give  to  the  world  a  complete  history 
on  the  largest  scale  and  with  profound 
original  research.  And  his  subject  is 
one  so  mighty,  his  scheme  so  vast,  his 
execution  so  brilliant,  that  it  still  re¬ 
mains  in  a  class  by  itself — as  yet  un¬ 
approached,  gaining  by  the  efflux  of 
time  rather  than  losing  in  value.  Kis 
true  theme  is  the  complex  stormy  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  modern  world  out  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  terrible  and  labored 
transition  from  polytheism  and  slavery 
to  monotheism  and  free  industry.  And 
this  is  the  most  critical  and  protracted 
transition  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  geography  of  his  subject  embraces 
the  old  world  from  the  Hebrides  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary  to 
the  mountains  of  Atlas.  His  topic  is 
the  history  of  civilization  over  thirteen 
centuries.  And  this  vast  canvas  is 
filled  without  confusion,  without  effort, 
without  discord,  by  one  glowing,  dis¬ 
tinct,  harmonious  composition. 

This  is  the  supreme  merit  of  Edward 
Gibbon,  that  he  produced  the  first  per¬ 
fect  literary  history  on  a  grand  scale- 
one  which  still  remains  the  most  per¬ 
fect  we  know.  The  only  ancient  his¬ 
tory  which  in  breadth  of  subject,  epical 
splendor  of  imagination  and  beauty  of 
narration,  can  be  compared  with  his  is 
the  Eoman  history  of  Livy,  of  which, 
alas,  we  have  only  fragments.  But  we 
can  hardly  regard  the  delightful  chan¬ 
sons  de  gestes  of  the  glorious  Augustan 
improvisators  as  history  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  for  his  whole  soul  turned  to 
rhetorical  effect  and  not  to  authentic 
record.  But  Gibbon  fused  the  pomp 
and  clang  of  Livy’s  epic  with  the  con¬ 
scientious  veracity  of  Caesar’s  Memoirs, 
Herodotus  has  a  field  as  wide  almost  as 
Gibbon’s,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  as  insati¬ 
able,  and  has  painted  certain  great 
scenes  with  an  even  nobler  art.  But  the 
Father  of  History  was  obviously  not 
equipped  with  the  elaborate  historical 
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apparatus  of  a  modern  library  ;  and  task  was  very  different  from  that  of 
hi8  ever  fresh  and  fascinating  muses  do  keen  thinkers  who  meditate  upon  men 
not  group  into  an  organic  comj)osition  and  events  of  their  own  age,  or  on 
of  the  highest  art.  Each  muse  in  turn  things  that  passed  under  the  eyes  of 
takes  up  her  favorite  subject— legend,  their  own  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
antiquities,  voyages  and  travels,  anec-  The  writer  of  history  has  a  very  ditfer- 
dotes,  fairy  tales,  memoirs,  and  battle  ent  task  from  that  of  the  writer  of  an- 
scenes— but  their  inexhaustible  encyclo-  nals  ov  memoirs — and  in  many  ways  a 
pfeJia  does  not  form  one  continuous  much  more  difficult  task, 
epic.  Gibbon  has  combined  the  epic  Let  us  never  pretend  that  Gibbon 
unity  of  Livy  with  the  infinite  variety  was  a  philosopher.  Machiavelli,  Ba- 
of  Herodotus,  the  vivacity  and  chiaro-  con,  Hobbes,  Montesquieu,  Leibnitz, 
scuro  of  Plutarch,  and  the  punctilious  Hume,  perhaps  we  ma^  add  Vico  and 
truthfulness  ‘of  Caesar.  He  combined  Pascal,  had  yet  deeper  instincts  for  the 
the  minute  accuracy  and  vivid  detail  dynamics  of  society.  Both  Montes- 
of  the  best  memoirs  with  the  vast  sur-  quieu  and  Hume,  his  immediate  pred- 
vey  and  poetic  transfiguration  peculiar  ecessors,  stood  on  a  totally  superior 
to  the  highest  type  of  history.  And  level  as  social  philosophers.  With  all 
he  was  the  first,  and  the  greatest,  of  their  glaring  misconceptions,  prej- 
those  who  have  done  this.  udices,  and  blunders,  even  Bossuet, 

The  true  devotees  of  Gibbon  are  the  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  and  Burke  had  a 
foremost  in  restraining  their  admira-  clearer  vision  into  social  evolution  and 
tion  within  due  limits,  and  in  frankly  the  grand  battle  of  ideas  and  manners 
admitting  the  grave  shortcomings  of  than  ever  Gibbon  attained  in  his  fifty 
the  master.  No  one  has  done  this  years  of  voracious  historical  study, 
more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Morison.  Nor  need  we  deny  that  some  of  Gib- 
He  has  abundantly  shown  that  Gibbon  bon’s  own  contemporaries  wrote  his- 
is  in  no  sense  to  be  judged  as  a  philo-  tory  more  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy, 
sophic  historian,  that  he  was  not  a  Voltaire,  with  all  his  perversity,  was 
philosopher  at  all,  that  he  did  not  pene-  an  even  superior  artist,  and  had  a  truer 
trate  into  the  deepest  truths  behind  the  sense  of  the  paramount  mastery  of 
record  of  events,  that  he  sadly  mis-  ideas.  And  it  is  a  tenable  view  that 
judged  some  things  of  prime  impor-  Robertson’s  State  of  Europe  showed  a 
tance.  But  in  the  last  century  the  more  original  historical  judgment  than 
philosophy  of  history  was  in  mere  germ,  anything  in  the  Decline  and  Fall. 
and  what  are  now  the  commonplaces  of  Robertson’s  best  work  preceded  Gib- 
every  student  were  truths  concealed  bon’s  by  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ; 
from  them  of  old  time.  No  one  will  Voltaire’s  and  Hume’s  both  by  some 
pretend  that  Gibbon  possessed  the  pro-  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  So  that 
found  insight  into  the  human  mind  of  Gibbon  was  certainly  not  the  earliest 
Thucydides,  or  of  Tacitus,  of  Julius  real  historian  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
Cmsiir  ;  we  may  add  of  De  Uomines,  tury,  and  he  was  certainly  by  no  means 
of  Bacon,  or  of  Hume.  He  did  not  the  most  eminent  social  thinker.  Yet, 
see  as  deeply  behind  the  veil  of  the  notwithstanding,  given  all  these  quali- 
heart  and  of  social  movements  as  any  fications,  he  was  the  greatest  literary 
of  these.  But  of  all  these  men,  Hume  historian. 

alone  wrote  history  on  a  really  grand  He  was  essentially  the  consummate 
canvas,  and,  as  we  all  know,  Hume  literary  artist  who  transmutes  moun- 
painted  a  great  historical  picture  with-  tains  of  exact  research  into  a  complex 
out  “  studying  from  the  life”  at  all.  mass  of  statuary,  glowing  with  life  in 
He  did  all  that  a  man  of  genius  and  a  all  its  parts,  and  glorious  to  contem- 
coDsummfite  writer  could  do  with  a  plate  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  literary, 
very  cursory  knowledge  of  his  facts,  rather  than  a  philosophical,  feat ;  and 
But  Gibbon,  though  a  great  writer,  as  such  it  must  be  judged.  Its  art  is 
was  even  greater  in  research.  And  akin  to  that  of  the  epic  poet  who  works 
though  he  was  not  a  profound  moral-  out  a  grand  plot  in  symmetrical  order, 
isl  and  wrote  before  such  a  science  as  with  episodes,  incidents,  digressions, 
sociology  had  been  dreamed  of,  his  but  on  a  consistent  scheme,  and  with 
Nkw  Skbiss. — VoL.  LX.,  No.  2.  16 
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beauty  in  each  part  and  memorable 
form  in  each  line.  Now,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  Gibbon’s  subject  and 
scheme  far  transcend  in  breadth  and 
importance  to  humanity  those  of  ^ny 
other  historian,  even  those  of  Herodo¬ 
tus  and  Livy,  Henri  Martin,  Grote  or 
Milman,  if  we  put  aside  such  manuals 
as  those  of  Heeren,  Becker,  Ranke, 
and  Freeman.  This  is  also  beyond 
doubt,  that  no  historian  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  has  ever  shown  the  crea¬ 
tive  and  formative  imagination  tri¬ 
umphing  over  such  transcendent  diffi¬ 
culties  and  working  on  so  grand  a  scale. 
Carlyle’s  French  Revolution  is  perhaps 
a  typical  example  of  this  power  to  in¬ 
fuse  exact  record  with  poetic  vitality, 
but  Carlyle’s  masterpiece  gives  us  the 
story  of  live,  or  at  most  of  twenty  years, 
and  of  one  country,  or,  rather,  of  one 
city.  Gibbon’s  epic  history  is  the  story 
of  mankind  over  the  planet  during 
thirteen  centuries.  And  Gibbon’s 
story  is  even  more  accurate,  more  brill¬ 
iant,  more  organic,  more  truly  a  work 
of  art  than  is  Carlyle’s. 

And  what  vigor,  what  wit,  what  a 
clarion  ring  in  every  sentence  from  the 
first  line  of  the  first  volume  to  the  last 
phrase  of  the  last !  How  it  holds 
one’s  attention,  how  it  leaves  its  im¬ 
print  on  the  memory,  how  it  conjures 
up  scenes  to  the  eye  !  It  is  like  watch¬ 
ing  some  interminable  procession,  as  of 
a  Roman  triumph — some  Caisar  return¬ 
ing  from  his  Eastern  victories,  with 
warriors  of  all  races,  costumes,  and 
colors,  and  the  trophies  of  barbaric 
peoples,  and  the  roar  of  many  tribes, 
strange  beasts,  the  pomp  of  war,  and 
the  spoils  of  cities.  We  need  not  insist 
that  it  is  a  perfect  style,  or  a  style  with¬ 
out  grave  limitations  or  defects.  It 
has  not  the  magical  simplicity  of  Vol¬ 
taire  and  of  Hume,  nor  the  grace  of 
Addison,  nor  the  pathos  of  Burke.  It 
is  rather  too  elaborate,  too  stiff  with 
gold  lace,  and  too  uniform  in  texture. 
And  perhaps  these  defects  have  induced 
the  most  prolific  and  versatile,  if  not 
the  greatest,  of  living  critics  to  put  on 
record  his  memorable  saying  that  he 
did  not  care  for  Gibbon,  except  his 
Memoirs.  This  is  as  if  one  said  that 
he  did  not  care  for  Shakespeare,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Sonnets. 

A  great  authority  on  the  beautiful 
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was  disappointed  with  the  Atlantic 
but  we  must  not  take  these  purists  too 
literally.  The  Atlantic  becomes  rather 
grandiose,  and  at  last  somewhat  monot¬ 
onous  ;  and  so.  Gibbon’s  interminable 
antithesis  and  unbending  majesty  do 
pall  upon  the  constant  reader,  if  he 
takes  m  too  much  at  a  sitting.  But 
how  splendid  is  the  vigor,  the  point, 
the  precision  of  the  language  ;  and, 
with  all  its  faults,  how  well  fitted  to 
rehearse  these  “  strange  stories  of  the 
deaths  of  kings,”  how,  akin  to  the 
theme  and  to  the  glowing  scheme  of 
the  painter’s  coloring  !  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  hurry  through  your  Gibbon ; 
you  cannot  skip  ;  yon  cannot  take  in 
a  description  at  a  glance  ;  you  cannot 
leave  out  the  adjectives,  or  jump  the 
second  half  of  a  clause.  You  may  take 
up  your  Decline  and  Fall,  of  which  you 
can  repeat  pages  by  heart ;  you  may 
have  read  it  fifteen  times,  but  the  six¬ 
teenth  reading  will  give  you  a  phrase 
of  which  you  had  not  previously  caught 
the  full  sense,  or  throw  light  on  some¬ 
thing  which  has  long  been  a  puzzle. 
And  how  fixed  in  the  memory  are  the 
quips  and  innuendos,  the  epigrams  and 
the  epithets,  with  which  the  page  corus¬ 
cates  like  a  piece  of  jewelry.  It  may 
not  be  a  pure  style,  it  is  certainly  not 
a  model  style,  but  it  is  one  that  gives 
a  gorgeous  color  to  a  supremely  organic 
composition. 

Needless,  too,  now  to  enlarge  on  Gib¬ 
bon’s  conscientious  research,  his  won¬ 
derful  accuracy,  and  the  instinct  which 
carries  him  sure-footed  across  the  rot¬ 
ten  and  worthless  rubbish  whereon  he 
had  to  tread.  ”  That  wonderful  man 
monopolized,”  says  Freeman,  “  the 
historical  genius  and  the  historical 
learning  of  a  whole  generation  .  .  . 
the  encyclopaedic  history  of  1,300  years, 
as  the  grandest  of  historical  designs, 
carried  out  alike  with  wonderful  power 
and  with  wonderful  Accuracy,  must 
ever  keep  its  place.”  This  from  the 
most  scrupulously  accurate  of  modern 
historians,  who  so  seldom  found  any¬ 
thing  accurate  outside  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  History  of  England,  is  conclu¬ 
sive.  The  accuracy  of  Gibbon’s  w'ork 
is  only  equalled  by  the  vast  range  of 
his  knowledge  ;  and  even  this  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  grandeur  of  his  design 
and  the  splendor  of  his  handling.  Such 
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accuracy  never  before  went  with  such 
brilliancy  :  such  breadth  of  conception 
with  such  literary  art.  Thucydides, 
for  all  his  consummate  veracity,  is 
often  obscure  and  sometimes  tedious. 
Tacitus,  with  all  his  insight  and  mas¬ 
tery  of  phrase,  remains  always  the  Ro¬ 
man  noble  of  cast-iron  type  and  lim¬ 
ited  world.  We  no  more  expect  criti¬ 
cal  exactness  from  Herodotus  or  Livy 
than  we  do  from  Homer  or  Virgil. 
The  great  painters  of  historical  events 
are  not  supposed  to  be  given  to  labori¬ 
ous  research  ;  the  great  memoir-writers 
are  ipso  facto  confined  to  their  own 
memory  ;  and  the  profound  antiquari¬ 
ans  are  almost  invariably  dull.  But 
we  take  down  our  Gibbon  time  after 
time,  knowing  that  we  can  turn  up 
chapter  and  verse  for  every  sentence, 
and  yet  are  stirred  and  delighted  by 
his  pictures,  as  if  it  were  a  familiar 
poem  or  a  work  of  fiction. 

This  need  not  debar  us  from  admit¬ 
ting  very  serious  defects  in  his  work. 
His  perverse  misconception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  his  cynical  depreciation  of  its 
noblest  chiefs,  his  incurable  taste  for 
scandal,  his  disbelief  in  heroism,  in 
popular  enthusiasm,  in  purity,  in  self- 
devotion,  and  his  own  epicurean,  un¬ 
romantic,  aristocratic  habit  of  mind, 
very  seriously  blot  his  great  work  and 
cloud  his  own  memory.  Guizot,  Mil- 
man,  Michelet,  Carlyle,  Froude,  Free¬ 
man,  Green,  have  a  far 'truer  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Crusades, 
of  Feudalism  and  its  great  chiefs,  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  services  to 
civilization,  than  has  Gibbon.  They 
are  constantly  right  where  ho  is  wrong, 
and  they  tell  us  much  of  which  he  is 
quite  uninformed.  But,  for  all  that, 
no  one  of  these  excellent  men  has  given 
us  a  single  work  which  can  compare 
with  the  Decline  and  Fall  in  breadth, 
in  knowledge,  in  unity  of  conception, 
and  in  splendor  of  form. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  hundredth  year 
after  its  author’s  death,  lay  a  wreath 
upon  his  tomb,  for  we  specially  need 


to  keep  him  as  a  type  before  us.  The 
age  is  one  of  interminable  specialism, 
colossal  research,  microscopic  minute¬ 
ness  of  examination  ;  and  our  moun¬ 
tains  of  documents  are  become  very 
Pelions  upon  Ossa.  All  this  is  right 
and  necessary  ;  and  Gibbon  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  specialist,  a  glutton  of  re¬ 
search  ;  no  man  so  microscopic,  so 
minute,  so  documentary,  in  the  true 
sense  and  in  the  right  way.  But  then 
Edward  Gibbon  was  much  more.  His 
igantic  accumulation  of  facts  and  in- 
omi table  accuracy  were  not  the  ends 
of  his  labor— but  the  instruments.  Re¬ 
search  was  to  him,  like  grammar  or 
scholarship,  not  his  title  to  honor,  but 
his  raw  material  for  thought  and  crea¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  discharge  his  note¬ 
books  in  a  heap  like  bricks  from  the 
brickyard,  and  leave  us  to  build  them 
up  into  a  house  as  we  pleased.  He 
built  us  the  house,  and  did  not  ask  us 
to  come  into  it  till  it  was  perfect  from 
foundation  to  roof-ridge,  ornamented, 
elaborated,  habitable,  and  pleasant  to 
dwell  in.  His  teeming  brain  disdained 
the  aqueous  placidity  with  which  Bavins 
flows  on  through  one  hundred  mild 
and  meandering  chapters  ;  his  creative 
genius  abhorred  the  rough- hewn  masses 
of  stone  which  year  by  year  Msevius  un¬ 
loads  upon  us  from  a  thousand  quarries. 
When  we  grow  weary  of  histories  which 
are  nothing  but  undigested  note-books 
or  copies  from  the  dullest  jottings  of 
some  contemporary  memoir — histories 
without  form,  without  mind,  without 
imagination,  without  purpose,  without 
beginning,  middle  or  end — when  we 
yearn  for  a  book,  a  man,  an  idea  with¬ 
in  the  cover,  then,  for  the  tenth  or  the 
twentieth  time,  we  take  down  the  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  dramas 
of  human  civilization,  rehearsed  with 
the  ordered  imagination  of  a  poet  and 
the  monumental  form  of  a  consummate 
master  of  language. — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  LABOR  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 
BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


The  ruins  of  Finchale  Abbey,  on  the 
river  Wear,  still  remain  to  attest  the 
sanctity  of  the  north -country  ascetic 
whose  shrine  it  was  in  days  of  old.  In 
his  hot  youth  the  saint,  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  saint,  was  permitted  by  the 
grace  of  God  (so  runs  the  ancient  leg¬ 
end)  to  see  a  vision  of  Hell.  The  sight 
transformed  his  life.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  he  abandoned  his  sins  and  en¬ 
deavored  by  the  cruellest  mortification 
of  his  body  to  testify  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance.  VVhen  he  had  look¬ 
ed  into  Hell  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
Hell  of  Extremes.  Side  by  side  with 
the  conventional  blazing  fiery  furnace 
there  was  a  place  of  intense  cold,  full 
of  thick-ribbed  ice,  and  driving  hail, 
and  biting  winds,  so  bitter  that  ho 
could  not  say  which  was  worse  to  bear, 
the  Hell  of  Heat  or  the  Hell  of  Cold. 
But  ever  afterward  he  sought  to  inflict 
upon  himself  at  Finchale  some  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  doom  of  the  damned.  In 
high  noon  in  the  hottest  summer  he 
would  lie  blistering  and  scorched  on 
the  heated  rocks.  In  midwinter  he 
would  sit  up  to  the  neck  in  a  hole  bro¬ 
ken  in  the  ice  of  the  frozen  Wear. 
And  when  the  country  folk  would  ex¬ 
postulate  with  him  as  he  lay  baking  in 
the  sun,  he  answered  nothing  but  “  I 
have  seen  greater  heat.”  In  like  wise 
when  in  winter  they  adjured  the  saint 
to  come  out  of  his  bath-hole  in  the  icy 
river,  as  the  cold  was  too  great  for 
mortal  man  to  bear,  he  would  mur¬ 
mur,  “  I  have  seen  greater  cold.” 

This  north-country  tale  comes  back 
to  me  when  I  hear  Englishmen  groan¬ 
ing  about  our  labor  troubles.  For  I 
have  been  in  the  United  States,  and 
when  I  hear  our  labor  men  declaiming 
against  the  tyranny  of  capital,  the  des¬ 
potism  of  employers,  and  the  griev¬ 
ances  inflicted  upon  workmen,  I  reply, 
with  the  saint  of  Finchale,  “  I  have 
seen  greater  tyranny.”  So,  in  like 
manner,  when  employers  denounce  the 
violence  of  high-handed  unionists  and 
the  unreasonableness  of  strikers,  I 
shrug  my  shoulders  and  reply,  “  I  have 
seen  worse  violence.”  For,  as  I  have 


said,  I  have  been  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  industrial  matters  our  Ameri¬ 
can  kinsfolk  are  where  we  were  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  when  rattening  was 
the  first  word  of  an  outlawed  union¬ 
ism  and  murder  the  ultimate  argument 
against  the  blackleg.  W^hat  Shefiield 
was  in  the  palmy  days  of  Broadhead 
and  Crookes,  before  tbe  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  which  revealed 
the  secrets  of  a  unionism  resting  upon 
the  foundation  of  assassination- 
preached  as  a  virtue  and  practised  as  a 
necessity — so  Pittsburg  is  to-day,  and 
when  we  say  Pittsburg  we  say  Chicago, 
Denver,  or  any  other  great  industrial 
centre.  Hence,  when  an  Englishman 
returns  from  the  United  States  to  the 
worst  strike  region  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  he  is  conscious  of  an  immediate 
and  unmistakable  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Our  difficulties  are  bad  enough, 
but  they  are  as  moonlight  is  to  sun¬ 
light,  as  water  is  to  wine,  compared 
with  the  industrial  feuds  which  rage 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  cun  best  illustrate  this  by  briefly 
stringing  together  a  few  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  labor  war  which  has  been 
raging  for  the  last  month  or  two  in  the 
coke  and  mining  industries  of  America. 
As  my  object  is  to  describe  the  temper 
of  the  disputants  rather  than  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  dispute,  I  will  not 
confuse  the  issue  by  details  as  to  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  par¬ 
ties.  Nothing  is  more  misleading  than 
the  dissertations  upon  rates  of  wages  in 
one  country  addressed  to  readers  in  an¬ 
other  land,  where  no  one  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  the  purchasing  value  of 
the  money  discussed.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  in  every  case  that  the  work¬ 
ers  and  their  employers  are  at  variance 
because  they  differ  as  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  shares  of  the  profits  of  their  indus¬ 
try.  Times  are  bad  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  unemployed  are  numerous, 
and  the  employers,  confronted  by  cut¬ 
throat  competition  between  themselves, 
seek  to  cut  prices  by  cutting  wages. 
Against  this  the  workmen  rebel,  and 
an  industrial  war  ensues,  which  is 
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called  a  strike  or  a  lock-out,  according 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  speaker.  This 
may  be  taken  for  granted  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  groundwork  of  all  the  disputes  to 
which  I  am  about  to  refer.  A  very 
interesting  article  might  be  written 
describing  the  points  m  dispute  and 
the  final  settlement  of  the  great  strike 
in  the  bituminous  coal  trade,  which 
began  in  April,  paralyzing  the  indus¬ 
try  of  nearly  200,000  miners,  and  a  far 
greater  number  of  others,  whose  work 
depend  upon  coal,  but  for  that  I  have 
no  space,  nor  wohld  it  be  so  useful,  on 
the  whole,  as  the  illustrations  which  I 
proceed  to  give  of  the  mode  in  which 
industrial  warfare  is  carried  on  in  the 
land  uf  “  Triumphant  Democracy.” 

Here,  for  instance,  is  an  episode 
culled  from  the  newspapers,  describing 
the  strike  in  Mr.  Carnegie’s  country — 
the  State  founded  by  William  Penn  on 
principles  of  peace,  brotherhood,  and 
good-will.  It  is  interesting  in  many 
ways.  It  shows  the  ordinary  methods 
of  compulsion  employed  by  strikers, 
the  means  of  resistance  resorted  to, 
and  the  results  which  follow.  When 
the  strike  was  declared,  the  men  in 
several  mines  refused  to  join  in  the 
movement.  They  preferred  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  work  ;  they  had  no  quarrel 
with  their  employers,  and  they  went 
down  the  mines  as  usual.  The  strik¬ 
ers  decided  that  they  must  be  brought 
into  line.  This  was  effected  by  meth¬ 
ods  hardly  distinguishable  from  those 
of  civil  war. 

The  strikers  organized  a  small  Army 
of  Intimidation,  about  500  strong,  at 
Uniontown,  Pennsylvania.  This  army 
was  as  destitute  of  uniform  and  of  dis¬ 
cipline  as  the  first  tumultuary  levies  of 
the  French, Revolution,  but,  like  the 
sam- culottes,  it  had  grim  resolve  in  its 
heart  to  use  the  weapons  which  it  held 
in  its  hand.  The  Army  of  Intimida¬ 
tion,  operating  from  its  base  at  Union- 
town,  had  its  plan  of  campaign,  its 
leaders,  and  its  arsenal.  Its  soldiers 
were  armed  not  merely  with  clubs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  all 
such  irregular  levies,  but  also  with  re¬ 
volvers.  With  these  they  marched 
from  mine  to  mine  to  **  persuade”  the 
men  at  work  to  join  the  strike.  Argu¬ 
ments  as  to  the  holy  cause  of  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  labor,  which  might  otherwise 


have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears,  became 
singularly  persuasive  when  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  click  of  the  revolver.  The 
mere  sound  of  their  approach  sufficed 
in  some  cases  to  close  the  mines,  the 
miners  fiying  to  the  open  country  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  In  other 
places,  where  they  did  not  rightly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  moral  earnestness  of  the 
strikers,  conviction  was  borne  in  upon 
them  by  clubbing.  The  Army  had 
closed  several  mines  in  this  way  when 
the  mine-owners  thought  it  necessary 
to  act  on  the  defensive.  As  there  are 
no  police  to  speak  of  and  no  soldiers, 
the  sheriff,  to  whom  they  appealed  for 
protection,  enrolled  deputy  sheriffs  or, 
as  we  should  say,  special  constables, 
and  despatched  them  to  protect  life 
and  property  at  the  threatened  mines. 
These  deputies,  armed  with  Winches¬ 
ter  repeating  rifles,  garrisoned  the 
mines.  What  followed  bears  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  skirmishes  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  our  civil  war 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier  in  turn  made 
sallies  upon  each  other’s  strongholds, 
and  either  carried  the  place  by  a  sud¬ 
den  rush  or  were  beaten  off  after  an 
exchange  of  shots  with  a  man  or  two 
killed  or  wounded.  The  Army  of  In¬ 
timidation  on  April  4  marched  from 
Uniontown  to  Fairchance,  closing  with 
violence  all  mines  that  lay  on  the  line 
of  march.  Rainey’s  mines,  however, 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  working 
as  they  were  guarded  by  a  strong  de¬ 
tachment  of  deputies  armed  with  Win¬ 
chesters.  At  McClure’s  works  shots 
were  exchanged,  some  of  which  slew  a 
Hungarian  in  the  intimidating  army. 
Another  intimidator  was  shot  at  the 
Donelly  and  Mayfield  mines  which 
were  garrisoned  by  Englishmen.  At 
the  Davidson  Mine,  a  little  further  on, 
the  army  was  more  successful.  They 
looted  the  works,  drove  the  miners  out, 
destroyed  the  engines  and  buildings. 
A  shot  was  fired  which  enraged  the 
conquerors.  Bent  on  vengeance,  they 
dashed  up  the  tip,  where  the  chief-en- 
ineer  Paddock  was  standing.  Pad- 
ock  tried  to  escape  amid  a  fusillade 
of  stones  and  bullets.  He  fell  shot  in 
the  back  of  the  head.  His  pursuers 
pounded  him  with  stones  and  clubs, 
and  then  to  “  mak’  siccar,”  three  of 
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them  carried  the  bleeding  body  to  a 
window,  and  flung  it  out  on  to  the 
ovens,  forty  feet  below.  The  army 
then,  glutted  with  vengeance  and 
flushed  with  victory,  evacuated  the 
wrecked  mine,  and  marched  on.  But 
the  sensational,  incident  of  the  murder 
of  chief-engineer  Paddock  succeeded 
in  doing  that  most  diflicult  of  all 
things,  it  roused  phlegmatic  and  apa¬ 
thetic  American  sentiment.  Tele¬ 
grams  announcing  his  death  were  de¬ 
spatched  all  over  the  district,  and  at 
Connellsville,  where  they  possess  a  lock¬ 
up,  “  conservative  citizens  began  to 
talk  lynch  law.”  They  did  more  than 
talk.  A  body  of  citizens,  armed  with 
guns  and  revolvers,  started  in  pursuit 
under  the  county  detective,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Paddock.  After  a  hot 
chase,  they  came  up  with  the  rear 
guard.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
the  Avengers  shot  two  of  the  Intimida- 
tors  dead,  and  took  eleven  of  them 
prisoners,  whom  they  brought  back  in 
triumph  to  the  lock-up.  Another 
batch  of  fifty-three  were  brought  in 
later.  “A  large  crowd  gathered  and 
loud  cries  went  up  for  the  blood  of  the 
captives.”  But  they  were  safely  housed 
in  the  lock-up.  Thirty  more  were  cap¬ 
tured,  and  then  the  president  of  the 
Miners’  Association  was  arrested  at 
Uniontown.  Altogether  150  men  were 
placed  under  arrest. 

The  Army  of  Intimidation  was  by 
no  means  intimidated.  The  same  tele¬ 
gram  that  reported  the  arrest  of  the 
miners’  president,  added  that  3000 
strikers  were  on  the  march  to  the 
Moyer  works.  At  Broadford,  two 
strikers  were  killed  and  one  fatally 
wounded,  “  bringing  the  total  to  six 
men  killed  by  bullets  in  one  day.”  At 
night  the  scene  in  the  mining  region 
resembled  a  seat  of  war.  1500  strik¬ 
ers,  mostly  Hungarians  and  Poles,  en¬ 
camped  near  Scottsdale,  and  through 
the  night  the  blaze  of  a  hundred  camp 
fires  marked  the  bivouac  of  the  intimi¬ 
dating  force.  Rainey’s  works,  brist¬ 
ling  with  the  Wincnesters  of  deter¬ 
mined  deputies,  were  menaced  by  1200 
men  ;  but  ultimately  it  was  decided  to 
place  them  under  guard.  At  this  time 
it  was  computed  10,000  men  strikers 
were  encamped  for  purposes  of  intimi¬ 
dation  around  the  Rainey  Mines.  All 
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this  occurred  in  the  early  days  of  April, 
before  the  great  coal  strike  had  begun. 
A  month  later,  on  May  4,  another 
ugly  outbreak  occurred.  At  the  Paint¬ 
er  Coke  Works  in  Fayette  Co.,  the 
strikers  stormed  the  place,  knocked 
down  the  engineer,  beat  him  into  in¬ 
sensibility  with  heavy  clubs,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  cutting  off  his  head 
with  an  axe  when  they  were  driven 
back  by  officials  armed  with  Winches¬ 
ters.  A  dozen  men  and  women  were 
wounded  before  the  works  were  cleared. 
Connellsville,  the  scene  of  the  rally  of 
conservative  citizens  a  month  before, 
was  still  in  a  disturbed  state.  The 
prompt  action  of  the  Coal  Company  in 
arming  a  large  force  with  Winchesters 
somewhat  discouraged  the  strikers, 
who,  instead  of  attacking  the  works, 
contented  themselves  with  marching 
backward  andilforvvard  before  the  works 
displaying  red  flags.  But  although 
discouraged,  the  strikers  were  not 
cowed.  On  May  23,  the  Army  of  In¬ 
timidation  was  got  together  again  in 
Uniontown,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  entry  : 

”  Nine  hundred  miners  started  at  midnight 
of  the  23rd  for  Stickle  Hollow  to  attack  the 
Washington  Coal  and  Coke  Company's  works. 
Several  contingents  joined  them,  making  alto¬ 
gether  2000  men  with  bands,  gnns,  and  clubs. 
Waited  for  the  men  to  come  np  from  the 
mines,  and  as  they  appeared,  they  snmmoued 
them  to  quit  work.  As  they  were  doing  this, 
the  deputies  appeared  from  ambush  behind  a 
car,  and  poured  a  volley  into  the  midst  of  the 
strikers.  They  fled,  but  were  pursued  by 
continuous  volleys  from  the  deputies,  who 
numbered  seventy-five.  Five  strikers  were 
shot  dead,  and  several  wounded.  Deputies 
say  the  strikers  also  fired. 

“  At  Fairchance  the  Frick  Company  have 
manned  their  pit  with  armed  deputies  ” 

In  such  fashion,  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  coke  region  in  the  year  of  grace 
1894,  do  employers  and  employed  seek 
to  adjust  their  differences. 

It  will  be  said,  and  with  justice,  that 
the  Pennsylvania  coke  district  has  been 
stuffed  with  foreign  immigrants,  and 
that  it  is  unfair  to  refer  to  this  strike 
as  a  typical  American  labor  dispute. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  moat  of  the 
intimidatory  artnies  of  Pennsylvania 
were  Hungarians  or  Huns,  as  the 
Americans  style  them,  and  Poles.  The 
American  Protectionist  of  those  parts, 
having  secured  a  heavy  duty  on  all  im- 
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ported  goods  by  pretending  that  a  high 
tariff  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
pay  high  wages  to  American  labor,  no 
sooner  secured  his  tariff  than  he  im¬ 
ported  thousands  of  Huns  and  Poles, 
on  whom  there  was  no  import  duty,  in 
order  to  undersell  the  American  work¬ 
man.  Hence  the  presence  of  these  for¬ 
eign  elements  which  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tribute  considerably  to  the  bitterness 
of  the  industrial  war.  An  ugly  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  occurred  at  Detroit  in 
April.  A  wages  dispute  between  the 
Detroit  municipality  and  their  work¬ 
men  led  to  an  attack  by  700  Poles  upon 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  killing  of  two  men  and 
the  wounding  of  fifteen  others.  The 
sheriff  himself  was  almost  killed.  He 
was  knocked  down  and  hewed  at  with 
pick  and  shovel  on  his  head  and  body. 
An  artery  in  the  leg  was  severed,  and 
he  was  not  expected  to  live.  But  al¬ 
though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  debit 
all  the  outrages  to  the  foreigner’s  ac¬ 
count,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  al¬ 
ways  an  element  of  danger.  This 
conies  out  very  clearly  in  the  history 
of  the  great  coal  strike,  which  was  de¬ 
clared  on  April  11. 

The  struggle  in  the  bituminous  coal 
trade  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  na¬ 
tional  dispute.  The  States  involved 
were  sixteen  in  number,  but  the  chief 
seats  of  the  strike  were  in  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia.  Of  189,000  miners  178,000 
came  out  on  strike,  voluntarily  or 
otherwise.  The  Union  ordered  a  uni¬ 
versal  strike.  Mines  that  were  work¬ 
ing  at  Union  rates  were  laid  idle  equal¬ 
ly  with  those  where  reductions  had 
been  made.  “  The  fight  for  living 
wages  is  a  general  fight,  and  no  local 
settlements  will  be  authorized  or  rec¬ 
ognized,”  was  the  dictum  of  President 
AIcBride.  Until  a  general  settlement 
has  been  declared,  “  coal  must  not  be 
loaded  at  any  price,  or  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.”  Naturally  many  miners  who 
were  working  at  Union  rates  did  not 
see  the  sense  of  coming  out.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  the  tactics  which  were 
employed,  and  very  generally  employ¬ 
ed,  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  Union.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  incidents  in  the  course  of  this 


strike  extracted  from  a  diary  compiled 
from  the  Chicago  Herald: 

“  April  23. — Mob  of  1500  miners  marched 
to  La  Salle,  Ill.,  to  prevent  the  miners  work¬ 
ing  A  riot  ensned.  Most  of  the  men  carried 
revolvers,  stilettoes,  and  daggers. 

“  Two  hundred  miners  crossed  over  into 
Western  Virginia  from  Ohio,  and  forcibly 
took  the  men  from  the  pits. 

“April  26. — Acting-Oovernor  Gill  ordered 
out  five  companies  of  the  Chicago  Militia  to 
be  in  readiness  to  protect  the  mines.  The 
miners  marching  on  La  Salle  had  seven  brass 
bands,  a  drum  and  fife  corps,  and  seven  com¬ 
missary  wagons.  100  teams  of  people  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  making  a  procession  three  miles 
long. 

“  April  27. — 3000  miners,  chiefiy  foreigners, 
marched  into  Teluka,  Ill,,  carrying  pistols 
and  clubs,  and  armed  with  dynamite  bombs. 
They  came  in  six  divisions  of  500  men  each. 
The  colored  miners  work  ;  the  Unions  do  not 
protect  the  blacks,  who  are  denied  admission 
to  the  Unions.  The  miners  were  persuaded 
away  from  Teluka. 

“  May  3. — Mesaba  Iron  Company,  fifty- 
eight,  mostly  Finns,  secured  explosives,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  blowing  up  people  in 
Virginia,  Minn.,  and  the  neighborhood. 

“  At  Peoria,  Ill.,  600  miners,  armed  with 
clubs,  and  followed  by  twenty-five  carriages, 
compelled  several  mines  to  close. 

“  Finns  ugly  at  Virginia,  Minn.  1000  strik¬ 
ers  met  the  regular  troops,  who  had  been 
called  out,  at  the  depot. 

“  May  5. — Strikers  shot  by  Marshal  Free  at 
Mountain  Iron,  Minn.  Twenty  minutes  after 
the  Marshal  left  the  town  a  mob  of  500  strong, 
armed  with  crowbars,  axes,  Winchesters,  and 
ropes,  took  possession  of  the  place. 

“  May  6. — The  Coal  Company  at  Stanton, 
Ill.,  received  a  consignment  of  arms.  A  fence 
built  round  the  collieries,  and  other  fortifica¬ 
tions  made  in  anticipation  of  trouble. 

“  May  7. — At  Birmingham,  Alabama,  200 
strikers  went  to  Price’s  mine.  Put  dynamite 
under  the  boiler  and  engines,  and  blew  them 
up,  then  destroyed  the  property  of  the  min¬ 
ing  company.  They  then  marched  on,  blow¬ 
ing  up  a  car  loaded  with  timber  on  their  way. 
They  let  the  other  cars  down  a  hill,  and 
wrecked  them. 

“  May  11- — The  strikers  at  Pana,  Ill.,  broke 
into  the  powder  house,  filled  sections  of  the 
gas-pipe  with  powder,  and  then  exploded  it 
under  the  windows  of  the  working  miners. 
Notices,  ‘  If  yon  don’t  quit  work  it  will  be 
murder,’  posted  over  the  town. 

“  May  12. — At  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  500  strik¬ 
ers,  with  brass  band  and  leaders  on  horse¬ 
back,  marched  in  double  file,  ordered  the 
American  Coal  Company's  men  out. 

“  May  20. — At  Birmingham,  Alabama,  a  mob 
of  strikers  went  to  a  miner  who  refused  to 
come  out.  As  he  unfastened  the  door  they 
fired  a  volley,  riddling  him  with  bullets.  He 
died  instantly.  The  mob  then  entered  the 
house,  firing  right  and  left. 
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“  Hay  21. — Strikers,  200  strong,  each  carry¬ 
ing  a  heavy  dab,  called  at  all  the  smaller 
mines  at  Danville,  Ill.  They  said,  ‘  Now,  you 
fellows,  look  out !  After  this  no  more  talk 
goes.  We  will  fix  you  if  you  take  another 
pound  of  coal  out.’  All  the  tools  in  Beard’s 
mine  were  stolen,  and  thrown  into  the  Ver¬ 
milion  River.  The  tools  and  cars  at  another 
mine  were  destroyed,  and  the  track  torn  up. 

“  At  Breeze  250  miners  arrived,  with  two 
wagons  and  provisions  and  tents,  and  camped 
near  the  West  Mine,  to  see  that  no  one  went 
to  work. 

“  At  Stanton  the  Consolidated  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  ordered  a  shipment  of  Winchesters,  100 
shells  containing  5  drachms  of  powder  and 
several  ounces  of  shot,  all  that  could  be  had 
at  St.  Louis.  A  like  shipment  ordered  from 
Chicago.  The  Citizens’  Defence  Organization 
is  organized  in  squads,  each  under  its  leader. 
Drilled  daily. 

“  May  23. — COO  strikers  on  their  way  by 
train  from  Missouri  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to 
induce  800  miners,  whose  wages  were  in¬ 
creased,  to  join  the  strike.  Alarm  bells  will 
be  sounded  ;  500  citizens  with  arms  will  meet 
the  sheriff  at  the  Court  House,  and  receive 
strikers. 

“  At  Pana,  111.,  800  men  are  at  work  in  the 
mines  :  1000  strikers  massing  in  the  district 
to  turn  them  out.  The  Coal  Companies  re¬ 
ceived  shipments  of  revolvers,  Winchesters, 
and  ammunition.  Guns  kept  in  the  mine. 
Mioers  all  armed  and  prepared.  Citizens  or¬ 
ganize  to  defend  the  miners. 

“  At  Danville,  111.,  1000  strikers  compelled 
200  men  to  leave  work  and  join  the  strike. 
The  1000  miners  were  armed  with  knives,  pis¬ 
tols,  and  clubs.  They  also  had  a  covered 
wagon  filled  with  rides.  Principally  Hunga¬ 
rians,  with  bottles  of  whiskey  in  their  pock¬ 
ets  or  in  their  hands.  The  sheriff  had  only 
35  deputies.  The  deputies  collapsed  ;  188 
men  took  an  oath  to  join  the  strike  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  two  were  dragged  over  the  ground, 
and  beaten  nearly  into  insensibility.  When 
the  injunction  was  read  to  them,  they  said 
they  were  not  afraid  of  all  the  sheriffs  and 
Circuit  Court  judges  in  Illinois.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  they  had  a  parade  with  bands  and  ban¬ 
ners.  shouting,  ‘  We  made  them  stop  work. 
We  whipped  them.  The  deputies  are  not  in 
it.*  Governor  Altgeld  refused  to  call  out 
troops  on  the  ground  that  the  sheriff  could 
enroll  as  many  deputies  as  he  required. 

“  At  Evansville,  Ind.,  200  strikers  attacked 
30  workers,  severely  beating  and  bruising  the 
nou-Unionists.  The  strikers  came  with  wag¬ 
ons  laden  with  provisions  and  Winchester 
rifles.  After  a  fight,  in  which  two  men  were 
killed  and  five  wounded,  the  mine  was  shut 
down.  The  strikers  camped  at  its  mouth, 
supplied  with  six  weeks’  provisions  and  fire¬ 
arms. 

“  May  23. — At  Pana,  Ill.,  500  strikers  threat¬ 
ened  to  kill  the  men  engaged  in  putting  out 
the  fires  in  the  mines.  Striker  arrested  and 
liberated  from  prison  by  the  mob. 

“  At  Kangli,  near  Streator,  Ill,,  30  strikers 
attacked  six  workers.  The  manager  fired  on 
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them,  whereupon  the  strikers  hunted  them 
into  the  woods,  threw  the  boiler  and  engine 
down  the  pit,  and  smashed  everything  they 
could. 

“  May  24. — At  La  Salle,  Ill..  Sheriff  Taylor, 
while  protecting  the  County  Carbon  Coal  Com' 
pany,  was  attacked  by  several  hundred  strik- 
ers  with  revolvers,  stones,  etc.  The  sheriff 
two  deputies,  and  five  miners  were  wounded! 
Many  arrests  made.  Telegraphed  for  militia. 
500  miners,  armed  and  organized  in  Spring 
Valley,  marched  to  release  prisoners.  Sheriff 
removed  in  closed  carriage  to  escape  murder. 

“  At  Centralia,  Ill.,  Sheriff  Helmes  arrested 
75  strikers  for  destroying  property.  Was  de- 
fending  pits  at  Sandover  and  several  other 
places  with  200  armed  men.  Could  not  de¬ 
fend  them  all  and  protect  miners.  The  strik¬ 
ers  had  smashed  the  Big  Four  mines. 

“At  Pana  the  Citizens’  Protective  League 
of  600  members  organized.  2000  strikers 
threaten  to  attack.  Injured  the  electric  light 
plant.  Town  in  darkness.  Preparations 
made  to  receive  them  with  three  volleys  from 
a  thousand  Winchesters. 

“250  strikers,  with  pistols,  knive.s,  and 
clubs,  marched  from  the  neighboring  mines 
to  Carterville.  Superintendent  of  Police,  sup. 
ported  by  a  crowd  armed  with  Winchesters, 
rifles,  muskets,  and  pistols,  leave  Carbouville 
for  the  scene  of  action. 

“  At  Danville,  Ill.,  the  Consolidated  Coal 
Company  say  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mob.  The  sheriff  is  entirely  unable  to  give 
them  any  help.  Strikers  expressed  contempt 
of  the  judge’s  injunction  and  the  sheriff. 

“  May  25. — .\t  La  Salle  six  companies  of 
the  National  Guard  encamped  on  the  hills. 
600  strikers  attack  but  are  driven  back  with 
fixed  bayonets.  Militia  occupy  a  position  of 
great  strategic  strength. 

“  At  Stanton,  Ill.,  the  last  of  the  forty-eight 
mines  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Compaoy 
closed  as  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Company  inadequate  to  protect  mine.  Tram 
derailed  by  strikers  near  Mount  Olive. 

“  200  strikers  on  their  way  to  Ottawa.  III., 
hunt  miners  from  Gorfat  mine,  burn  wagons, 
tools  and  clothes,  knock  in  props  at  the  main 
entrance,  pits  cave  in.  Every  road  leading 
into  Ottawa  is  now  picketed  with  heavily 
armed  men.  If  the  strikers  approach  fire 
bells  will  be  rung  and  hundreds  of  citizens 
will  rally  with  rifles  and  shot  guns. 

“  Miners  congregate  at  Pana,  Ind.,  from  all 
sides.  2000  from  the  South,  1000  North.  300 
deputies,  composed  of  the  best  citizens,  hank¬ 
ers.  merchants,  journalists,  etc.,  prepare  to 
receive  them.  700  men  still  at  work. 

“  At  Birmingham,  Ala.,  700  State  troops  or¬ 
dered  out. 

"  At  Brookside.  strikers  try  to  blow  up  a 
water-main,  were  fired  upon,  six  wounded. 

“May  26.— At  La  Salle  at  ten  o’clock  at 
night  five  explosions  heard.  An  attack  ex¬ 
pected,  but  nothing  occurred. 

“  At  Lad,  Ill.,  4(W  drunken  armed  strikers 
seized  Burlington  freight  train  and  came  on 
to  Spring  Valley  toward  La  Salle.  Six  com¬ 
panies  of  troops  marched  out  to  capture  train. 
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They  had  their  sides  ‘  bulging  ’  with  ball  cart¬ 
ridge.  Dispersed  the  strikers,  capturing  three 
prisoners.  Police  report  that  the  strikers 
have  thousands  of  pounds  of  dynamite.  Mine 
owners  unable  to  account  for  fully  ten  tons. 
None  of  the  local  papers  publish  the  news,  the 
La  Salle  Tribune  saying  that  if  anything  ap¬ 
peared  reflecting  upon  the  foreign  element 
they  would  bo  blown  up  with  dynamite.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Altgeld  air  day  receiving  telegrams  for 
troops,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

“  In  the  Covel  Creek  and  Vermilion  River 
districts  strikers  roam  the  country  searching 
for  small  mines  worked  by  farmers.  When 
found  they  burn  wagons,  sheds,  and  everything 
to  the  ground. 

“  May  30. — Strikers  burned  the  Carter  Coal 
Mine  Works  at  Rood  House,  Ill ,  for  supplying 
the  Burlington  Railway  with  coal.” 

Until  the  middle  of  May  the  tactics 
of  the  strikers  had  been  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  intimidating  non  Unionists 
and  closing  mines  by  force.  The  last 
weeks  of  May  saw  a  new  and  very  seri¬ 
ous  development  in  the  shape  of  a 
blockade  of  the  railways.  No  one  who 
has  not  been  in  America  can  adequately 
realize  the  extent  to  which  civilization 
is  an  affair  of  railroads.  Railways  in 
England  were  conveniences  of  com¬ 
munication.  In  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  Western  States,  they 
were  necessaries  of  existence.  The 
miners’  strike,  by  creating  a  coal  fam¬ 
ine,  threatened  society  with  a  danger 
which  was  enormously  intensified  by 
the  action  of  the  miners.  Finding 
that,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts, 
some  mines  continued  in  operation, 
they  decided  to  institute  a  coal  block¬ 
ade  of  the  railways.  Their  leaders  re¬ 
pudiated  the  policy,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  carried  out. 

Gangs  of  miners  encamped  upon  the 
main  lines  of  railway  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  piled  railway  ties  across  the 
track,  and  compelled  every  train  to 
pull  up  for  examination.  Ii  there  was 
no  coal  on  board,  it  was  allowed  to 
proceed.  If  there  were  any  coal  cars, 
they  were  side-tracked  or  ditched  be¬ 
fore  the  rest  of  the  train  was  permitted 
to  pass  the  obstruction.  Here  are  a 
few  entries  relating  to  this  portentous 
development  of  industrial  war  : 

“  May  25. — At  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  strikers 
■topped  coal  trains. 

“At  Shelburne,  the  strikers  will  allow  no 
more  coal  to  pass. 

“  At  La  Salle,  an  Illinois  Central  freight 
train  was  wrecked  by  strikers  piling  railway 
tires  on  the  rails.  It  was  intended  to  wreck  the 


express  train,  because  the  Illinois  Central  was 
using  coal  from  the  La  Salle  shaft.  English- 
speaking  strikers  unable  to  control  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  Poles,  and  Belgians. 

‘‘Thirty  car  loads  of  coal  side  tracked  on 
the  East  Illinois  Railway  at  Lifford,  Ind.,  by 
the  strikers. 

‘‘  At  Minonk,  Illinois,  the  strikers  decide 
to  stop  coal  on  the  Illinois  Central. 

“  May  26.— At  Brazil,  Ind.,  strikers  capture 
a  car  of  coal,  side-track  it,  and  leave  it  in 
charge  of  fifty  women. 

‘‘  May  27. — At  Minonk,  Illinois,  200  miners, 
Poles,  Belgians,  and  Hungarians,  encamp  at 
junction  of  Santa  Fe  and  Illinois  Central. 
Only  trains  without  coal  allowed  to  pass. 
Bonfires  are  blazing  at  the  crossings  within  a 
block  of  the  sheriff's  headquarters. 

‘‘  Maj'  28. — Two  hundred  militiamen  arrive 
and  go  into  camp.  They  form  up  on  either 
side  of  the  junctions  at  Minonk,  so  as  to  allow 
a  coal  train  heavily  guarded  with  deputies  to 
pass.  A  man  attempted  to  alter  the  switch, 
and  was  fired  on  by  the  deputies. 

‘‘  Miners  at  Wenona,  111.,  chiefly  Poles, 
place  rails  on  the  track,  and  prevent  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  any  coal  train.  The  sheriff  at  first 
powerless  to  prevent  them.  But  at  night  he 
fired  on  the  strikers,  and  dispersed  them. 
The  miners  pulled  out  the  pins  from  the 
couplings. 

‘‘  At  Mount  Olive,  HI.,  the  strikers  tore  up 
the  Maddison  Coal  Company’s  track,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  lino. 

‘‘  May  29. — At  Mount  Olive,  Ill.,  the  Chicago 
express  was  almost  wrecked  by  obstructions 
placed  on  the  line  by  strikers. 

‘‘  At  Yellow  Creek,  O.,  miners  attempted  to 
board  the  night  express.  The  sheriff,  how¬ 
ever,  with  over  fifty  deputies,  guarded  the 
train,  and  beat  them  back  seven  times  before 
the  train  could  start  again.” 

So  ruthless  were  the  miners  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  permis¬ 
sion  was  secured  for  the  miners  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  a  fire  which  broke  out  in 
Spring  Valley  mines.  The  English- 
speaking  miners  rushed  to  put  the  fire 
out ;  the  foreign  element  resolved  upon 
letting  them  burn.  Permission  was 
refused  to  the  town  of  Des  Moines  to 
obtain  the  coal  necessary  to  keep  the 
city  waterworks  going.  The  Illinois 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Kankakee,  in  which 
were  1100  inmates,  ran  short  of  coal. 
To  save  the  miserable  lunatics  from 
perishing  of  cold,  the  strikers  at  first 
permitted  them  to  have  some  coal ; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  strike  policy 
triumphed  over  humaner  considera¬ 
tions,  and  the  permission  given  on  the 
21st  was  rescinded  on  the  29th.  Per 
contra,  permission  was  given  to  Mc¬ 
Bride,  the  president  of  the  strikers, 
and  also  a  brewer,  to  obtain  coal  for 
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his  breweries,  where  he  had  15,000  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  beer  which  would  have 
spoiled  if  no  coal  could  have  been  pro¬ 
cured.* 

The  state  of  latent  civil  war  which 
these  industrial  disputes  bring  to  the 
surface  was  most  vividly  illustrated  in 
the  strike  among  the  gold  and  silver 
miners  of  Colorado.  The  dispute  be¬ 
gan  about  the  eight-hours  day.  The 
miners  were  working  nine  hours.  They 
demanded  an  eight-hours  day,  with 
three  dollars  wage.  The  owners  offered 
them  a  day  of  eight-hours  and  twenty 
minutes.  This  the  men  rejected,  and 
then  added  to  their  original  demand  a 
claim  to  be  allowed  to  elect  their  own 
superintendent,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
manager.  This  being  clearly  inadmis¬ 
sible  the  strike  was  declared. 

In  recounting  the  incidents  of  this 
local  struggle  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  we  are  writing  of  an  industrial  dis¬ 
pute.  The  whole  story  is  one  of  war 
and  of  the  incidents  of  war.  We  read 
of  forts  and  cannon,  of  Gatlings  and 
of  Winchesters,  of  revolvers  and  of 
dynamite,  of  cavalry  and  militia,  and 
even  of  the  formal  exchange  of  pris¬ 
oners  of  war.  Certainly  nothing  more 
closely  resembling  actual  warfare  of 
the  old-fashioned  sort  ever  got  itself 
recognized  among  men  under  the  alias 
of  a  strike. 

When  the  strike  was  declared  1200 
miners  in  the  neighborhood  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  withdrew  to  the  level  sum¬ 
mit  of  two  hills  named  respectively 
Bull  Hill  and  Battle  Hill,  and  there 


*  The  last  number  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  to 
hand  as  I  am  correcting  the  proofs,  is  dated 
June  7.  The  following  are  some  of  the  head¬ 
ings  :  “  Two  miners  shot.  Deputies  guarding 
the  Ohio  River  Bridge  fire  into  an  approach¬ 
ing  party.  Besides  those  killed,  four  of  the 
strikers  are  wounded  in  the  fusillade.  Twelve 
hundred  State  militiamen  ordered  out  by 
Governor  McKinley  to  quell  the  riotous  work¬ 
men.  Lawless  bands  are  stopping  trains,  and 
defying  officers.  Other  conflicts  expected.” 
That  relates  to  Ohio.  The  news  from  Indiana 
is  as  follows  :  "  Fighting  in  Indiana  Fusil¬ 
lade  near  Farmersburg.  Engineer  stoned  to 
death  by  miners.  Martial  Law  proposed.” 
Illinois  is  no  better  :  ”  Killed  in  a  riot.  One 
man  slain  and  three  fatally  wounded  in  a  fight 
with  strikers  near  Peoria.  Desperate  gang 
charges  a  barricaded  mine.  The  invading 
army  applies  the  torch,  and  destroys  property 
worth  $30,000. 


August, 

they  threw  up  two  regular  forts,  which 
they  armed  and  provisioned  for  a  siege. 
Bull  Hill  is  described  as  a  lofty  peak 
commanding  the  whole  country.  The 
top  is  quite  level,  and  several  mining 
towns  are  within  artillery  range  of  the 
fort.  It  is  well  supplied  with  food, 
giant  powder,  dynamite,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  but  report  was  doubtful  as  to 
water. 

From  this  position  of  vantage  the 
miners  made  war  upon  the  mines  in 
their  vicinity  which  continued  at  work. 
The  manner  of  their  warfare  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  the  campaign  : 

“  May  24. — At  Cripple  Creek,  Col.,  seventy 
deputies  left  to  guard  the  mines  at  Victor, 
four  miles  distant.  Twenty  were  surrounded 
and  disarmed  by  the  strikers.  Twenty-three 
reached  the  Independence  mines,  where  they 
were  surrounded  next  day  by  300  strikers. 
The  alternative  was  offered  them  of  surrender- 
ing,  or  to  be  blown  up  with  giant  powder 
which  was  enclosed  in  beer  casks  with  fuses 
attached.  They  surrendered. 

“May  25.  — One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
deputies  came  frcm  Denver  to  Cripple  Creek. 
They  found  the  shaft-house  blown  up  with 
giant  powder,  machinery  ruined  and  shaft- 
house  burned.  The  deputies  fortified  them¬ 
selves  with  timber  near  the  railway  track 
avraiting  attack.  Strikers  have  400  Winches¬ 
ters  and  800  revolvers  of  an  improved  pattern, 
with  abundant  ammunition. 

‘‘May  26.  — At  Denver,  Col.,  seventy-five 
strikers  at  early  dawn  stole  a  construction 
train,  and  coming  upon  a  bridge  guarded  by 
seven  deputies,  a  fight  began  in  which  two 
men  were  killed  and  several  injured.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Waite  ordered  out  the  entire  militia  of 
the  State,  including  the  light  artillery’,  with 
Gatling  guns  and  smooth  bores.  The  depu¬ 
ties,  350  in  number,  have  a  cannon.  Miners 
threaten  to  hurl  dynamite  down  upon  the 
deputies. 

“  May  27. — President  Calderwood  of  the 
miners  proposes  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Miners  had  captured  the  superintendent  of 
the  Spring  mines,  and  two  men,  holding  them 
as  hostages.  Six  hundred  armed  deputies 
with  two  Gatlings  have  arrived. 

“  May  29. — The  miners  at  Cripple  Creek  de¬ 
scended  from  their  fortress  and  raided  two 
towns  for  firearms  and  hostages.  They  have 
placed  pickets  round  their  camps  and  refused 
to  allow  strangers  to  pass  the  lines.  A  miner 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him  for  not  halting 
when  summoned.” 

Heavy  firing  occasionally  was  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  miners  and  the 
deputies,  but  to  little  purpose.  At 
last,  on  June  4,  the  deputies,  with  a 
Parrott  and  a  Gatling  gun,  decided  to 
storm  the  strikers’  camp.  But  what 
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would  almost  certainly  have  been  a 
bloody  and  desperate  battle  was  averted 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  He  un¬ 
dertook  to  mediate  between  the  miners 
and  the  deputies,  and  the  quarrel  was 
ultimately  arranged,  the  miners  under¬ 
taking  to  give  eight  hours’  full  work, 
exclusive  of  twenty  minutes  for  lunch. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  fragmentary 
list  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  war  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  melancholy  and  an  alarming  rec¬ 
ord.  The  mere  brute  violence  which 
is  everywhere  rampant  is  bad  enough, 
but  that  is,  by  no  means,  the  worst  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  story.  What  is  far  more 
appalling  is  the  utter  paralysis  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  moral  authority.  Arbitration 
neitlier  side  appears  to  have  thought 
of.  The  public  contented  itself  with 
keeping  a  ring,  watching  with  pitiless 
curiosity  the  combatants  worrying 
themselves  to  pieces  like  wild  beasts  in 
the  arena  of  the  Colosseum.  So  far  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  American  papers, 
the  Christian  Church  made  no  effort 
to  compose  this  fatal  strife.  No  one 
who  read  the  record  of  the  strikes 
would  imagine  that  these  incidents  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  Christian  country,  or  even 
in  a  country  where  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  had  ever  penetrated,  for,  from 
first  to  last,  no  pressure  appears  to 
have  been  brought  upon  the  disputants 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Cross.  This  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  recoil  from  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  but  if  so,  the  recoil  has  practi¬ 
cally  paralyzed  the  Church,  while  the 
State  bereft  of  its  conscience  is  practi¬ 
cally  heathe^. 

Where  moral  authority  is  not,  resort 
to  Gatlings  and  dynamite  seems  to 


many  the  only  alternative.  The  great 
mischief  in  America  is  the  absence  of 
trust,  the  rooted  disbelief  in  the  hon¬ 
esty  and  good  faith  of  anybody.  Right¬ 
ly  or  wrongly  American  workmen  seem 
to  be  convinced — I  have  heard  picked 
leaders  of  American  labor  assert  it  again 
and  again — that  no  award,  no  agree¬ 
ment  is  ever  respected  by  their  employ¬ 
ers  a  day  longer  than  it  suits  their  in¬ 
terest  to  keep  it.  Bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  is  balanced  by 
murder  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  the 
employed,  while  the  Church,  which 
should  be  the  conscience  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  is  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron  by 
a  conventional  indifferentism  to  the 
affairs  of  this  world. 

The  Pope  in  his  famous  Encyclical 
on  Labor,  laid  down  doctrines  which 
all  Christian  Churches  everywhere 
would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  But 
nowhere  is  there  greater  need  of  the 
preaching  and  the  teaching  of  that 
sound  doctrine  than  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  Catholic  or  Protestant 
it  matters  little  which  so  long  as  there 
is  a  Church  which  will  assert  the  eter¬ 
nal  law  of  righteousness  and  justice 
and  brotherhood  in  all  the  affairs  of 
men.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
does  not  seem  to  offer  a  sufficient  in¬ 
ducement  to  Christian  men  to  com¬ 
pose  these  industrial  feuds.  Perhaps 
they  will  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  and  their  responsibility,  when 
they  discover  that  the  failure  to  make 
peace  not  merely  forfeits  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  but  inevitably  turns  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  into  a  kingdom 
of  Hell. — Contemporary  Review. 


THE  LONDON  OMNIBUS:  OUT  AND  AT  HOME. 
BY  THE  REV.  A.  R.  BUCKLANI),  M.A. 


“  I  SUPPOSE,”  asked  an  inquiring 
person  of  a  small  London  boy,  “  you 
know  all  about  the  omnibuses  ?” 

“  I  should  rather  think  I  did,”  re¬ 
turned  the  boy,  in  tones  eloquent  of 
the  contempt  which  a  question  of  so 
much  simplicity  seemed  to  merit.  It 
was  clear  that  he  looked  upon  the  ques¬ 


tioner  either  as  a  benighted  arrival 
from  the  country,  to  whom  an  omni¬ 
bus  was  a  new  and  awful  sight,  or  as 
an  offensive  person  who  wished  to  in¬ 
sult  his  youthful  intelligence. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  other 
people  of  much  wider  experience  than 
that  boy  believe  they  know  “  all  about 
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the  omnibuses,”  and  yet  are  but  little 
better  informed  than  he  was.  Their 
knowledge,  you  may  be  sure,  is  of  the 
severely  practical  kind.  It  is  applied 
solely  to  the  solution  of  every-day  prob¬ 
lems — how  best  to  travel  by  ’bus  from 
Oxford  Street  to  Lord’s  Ground  ;  up 
to  what  hour  you  may  hope  to  get  a 
King’s  Cross  ’bus  from  Piccadilly  Cir¬ 
cus  ;  or  what  wisdom  may  lie  in  such 
directions  as  that  which  caught  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy’s  ear  in  Punch — “  Go  to  the 
Circus  and  change  into  an  Elephant.” 

But  there  are  other  things  to  learn 
about  the  ’bus  besides  its  route,  and  it 
was  to  ask  as  to  these  that  I  rode  to 
Victoria  Station  through  a  Scotch  mist 
on  a  winter’s  day,  when  the  dread  of  a 
London  fog  lay  on  all  men.  For  Vic¬ 
toria  is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  centre 
of  omnibus  life.  At  Liverpool  Street, 
you  may  see  as  much  activity  ;  but  the 
’buses  are  in  the  street.  At  Victoria 
the  yard  is  full  of  the  vehicles,  and  they 
do  not,  as  is  the  case  at  Liverpool 
Street,  start  all  in  one  direction.  They 
go  to  the  four  quarters  of  London,  to 
the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  ’buses.  Inside  the  st.ition-yard 
is  a  modest  office  which  is  the  working 
head-quarters  of  the  Victoria  Omnibus 
Association.  In  charge  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  I  speedily  learned  how  many  things 
there  are  which  do  not  come  within  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  average  man. 

Omnibus  lines  are  worked,  for  the 
most  part,  from  stables  at  the  starting 
points,  so  that  there  may  be  as  little 
waste  as  possible  in  the  way  of  fareless 
murneys.  We  visited  first  the  Coburg 
Row  depot  of  the  Omnibus  Proprietors, 
Limited,  which  is,  I  was  told,  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  average  yard.  It  is 
not  a  show  place.  Nothing  has  been 
done  for  eCect ;  everything  is  quiet, 
sober,  and  workmanlike. 

But  the  yard  has  its  surprises.  As  I 
saw  it  on  that  dull  afternoon,  a  stran¬ 
ger  might  have  wandered  in  and  looked 
around  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  horses 
were  housed  and  cared  for  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  There  was  a  smell  of  forage,  but 
no  litter  of  straw  ;  a  pigeon-cote  high 
up  upon  a  wall,  but,  instead  of  pigeons 
at  our  feet,  a  gray,  serious-looking 
goose,  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  a 
stranger.  Only  two  things  at  first  sug- 
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gested  the  true  character  of  the  prem-  1  ^ 
ises.  One  was  a  spare  ’bus,  standing  [I 

ready  for  any  emergency  the  day’s  I 

work  might  bring  ;  the  other  the  clock  ; 
at  the  gateway.  Yet  horses  were  stabled  i 
on  every  side  and  even  upstairs.  i 

To  the  untutored  mind  there  is  ' 
something  comic  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
horse  being  conducted  upstairs  to  \ 
bed  ;  but  as  we  looked  there  entered 
two  horses,  hot  from  their  last  jour¬ 
ney.  but  carefully  covered,  and  up  the 
incline  they  went  to  their  stalls  upon 
the  first  floor.  There  are  some  oniui-  r 
bus  yards  in  which  horses  are  stabled 
as  high  as  the  fifth  floor,  a  very  consid-  ' 
erable  “  getting  upstairs,”  but  one  1 
which  the  horses  are  said  to  acce])t  ■ 
with  unconcern. 

In  this  yard  the  stables  are  variously 
arranged.  In  one  each  ‘‘  stud”  was  cut  j 
off  from  its  neighbors  ;  in  others  two  I  . 
studs  were  standing  in  rows  together.  i 
A  “  stud”  is  assigned  to  each  ’bus  and  |  ! 
consists  of  five  pairs.  Of  these  four  f  j 
pairs  are  out  each  day,  the  fifth  pair  rest-  ' 
ing,  unless  some  accident  should  entail  |  ; 
a  call  upon  their  services.  Each  pair 
works  two  journeys  a  day,  which  may 
mean  sixteen  miles  in  all  or  even  more. 

They  are  out  of  the  stable  for  about 
four  hours,  and  have  the  other  twenty 
in  rest  and  comfort.  Four  hours  may  ' 
seem  but  a  short  day’s  work  ;  but  the  ‘ 
work  while  it  lasts  is  severe,  and  much 
more  trying  than  the  longer  hours  of  I 
horses  enjoying  frequent  rests.  How 
hard  it  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  i 

brief  career  of  each  horse.  All  that  I  ^ 

saw  were  strong,  well- developed  ani¬ 
mals,  in  excellent  condition,  and  ad¬ 
mirably  cared  for.  They  are  bought 
young,  when  about  five  years  old,  and 
cost  from  £35  to  £40.  But  after  four 
years  they  are  of  little  use  for  omnibus 
purposes  and  are  sold.  Of  the  wretch¬ 
ed  scarecrows,  sometimes  seen  toiling  i 
in  the  pirate  ’buses,  I  did  not  venture  ^ 
to  ask.  But  upon  the  whole  there  I  ■ 
seems  in  recent  years  to  have  been  a  |  \ 

decided  advance  in  the  character  of  the  [  j 

horses  used  as  well  as  in  their  treat-  ! 
ment.  •  ! 

Quiet  and  order  were  the  two  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  stables.  i  j 
The  horses,  comfortably  clothed,  stood 
each  at  his  manger,  and  a  cheerful 
sound  of  grinding  came  from  all  sides. 
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Underfoot,  sawdust  served  for  litter  ; 
peat  had  been  tried  and  given  up. 
Above,  each  horse’s  own  collar  hung 
upon  a  nail.  The  members  of  each 
stud  varied  in  color  ;  they  varied  in 
temper  also.  One  good-looking  brown 
stood  with  ears  laid  back,  and  a  hind 
leg  just  lifted  in  a  way  that  suggested 
caution.  In  one  vacant  space  sat  a 
oose  examining  with  an  air  of  much 
iscrimmation  the  grooming  of  a  horse 
just  in.  A  kitten  walked  stealthily 
across  the  gangway  with  the  self-pos¬ 
session  of  one  entirely  at  home.  Down¬ 
stairs,  the  next  pair  out  were  waiting 
to  start  for  their  ’bus,  and  presently  a 
glance  at  the  clock  set  them  on  their 
way.  All  was  quiet,  orderly,  and  al¬ 
most  solemn. 

The  stud  of  each  ’bus  makes  a  little 
family  party  of  its  own.  The  members 
live  together  and  work  together.  Save 
upon  emergencies,  they  are  not  put 
into  strange  company.  In  and  out  of 
the  stable  they  are  always  in  familiar 
hands.  One  horse-keeper  attends  to 
them,  and  them  alone  ;  they  work  al¬ 
ways  under  the  same  driver.  He  knows 
their  weaknesses,  and  it  may  be  that 
th^  know  his. 

The  horse-keeper’s  day  is  a  long  one, 
but  he  does  not  work  at  high-pressure. 
He  begins  at  6.30  a.m.  :  cleans  up  his 
stable,  waters  and  feeds  his  horses,  and 
gets  the  first  pair  ready  for  their  jour¬ 
ney.  When  they  are  off  he  turns  to 
the  others.  In  four  hours’  time  he 
must  meet  the  ’bus  with  a  relief  and 
bring  back  the  original  two,  who  will 
need  his  care.  Between  horses  and 
harness  he  should  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  do. 

The  ’bus  horse  works  hard,  and  must 
therefore  be  fed  well.  The  year  1893 
was  not  a  pleasant  one  for  omnibus 
proprietors.  The  general  public  view 
with  entire  approbation  any  reduction 
of  fares,  but  resent  a  return  to  higher 
charges.  But  what  are  owners  to  do 
when  fodder  goes  up  to  double  its  nor¬ 
mal  price,  and  there  is  even  some  talk 
of  a  famine  in  hay?  The  horses  in 
these  stables  are  allowed  thirty  pounds 
of  food  a  day — consisting  of  maize, 
corn,  and  chan,  and  occasionally  beans 
and  barley.  In  the  forage  store — 
reached  by  a  ladder  that  suggested  the 
old  steep  climb  to  the  knife  board  of 


the  primitive  ’bus — are  many  tons  of 
prime  Canadian  hay  in  compressed 
trusses.  It  is  coarser  than  English 
hay,  but  has  a  most  fragrant  smell. 
Hard  by  are  the  sacks  of  maize.  The 
chaff-cutter — worked  by  a  gas-engine 
below — is  here,  and  a  machine  once 
used  for  crushing  the  maize.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  now  out  of  service  ;  every  horse 
has  become  his  own  maize- crusher. 
For  it  was  found  that,  when  passed 
through  a  machine,  the  maize  lost  much 
of  its  flour.  Now  the  flat  grains  are 
simply  mixed  with  the  chaff,  and  the 
horse  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  feed. 
It  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  in  details 
such  as  these  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad  management  dis¬ 
covers  itself. 

From  Coburg  Row  we  passed  through 
Eccleston  Square  and  Ebury  Square  to 
another  yard.  The  stables  had  noth¬ 
ing  fresh  to  show,  only  the  same  neat¬ 
ness,  order,  and  quietude,  the  same 
healthy  sound  of  horses  feeding,  the 
same  geese  moving  without  haste  or 
alarm  to  and  fro.  But  from  one  cor¬ 
ner  came  the  cheerful  sound  of  ham¬ 
mer  upon  anvil,  and  an  opened  door 
revealed  the  ruddy  glow  of  a  black¬ 
smith’s  fire.  A  single  horse  looked  on 
from  a  stall,  as  the  blacksmith  and  his 
men  fashioned  a  shoe  from  a  white-hot 

{lieco  of  iron.  Shoes  of  many  sizes 
lung  upon  the  wall,  all  of  the  familiar 
pattern  that  is  waiting  to  be  supersed¬ 
ed  by  the  ideal  shoe  which  shall  meet 
the  varied  requirements  of  London 
street  work. 

In  another  corner  of  the  yard  a  steep 
flight  of  stairs  led  to  the  omnibus  re¬ 
pairing  shop.  New,  the  vehicle  costs 
from  £150  to  £160.  The  modern  om¬ 
nibus — light,  cheerful,  and  capable  of 
bearing  a  considerable  load  on  the  roof 
— must  be  built  of  the  best  material. 
Then  there  is  the  painting.  Its  pre¬ 
dominant  color  must  be  distinctive,  so 
that  the  general  public  may  discern 
from  afar  their  “  blue  Favorite,”  or 
their  ”  yellow  Camden  Town,”  or  their 
“  green  King’s  Cross,”  or  their  “  red 
West  Kilburn.”  That,  however,  is  in 
point  of  expense  of  small  moment  in 
comparison  with  the  lettering.  The 
uncertain  passenger,  not  sure  of  his 
’bus,  and  perhaps  confused  by  the 
crowd  that  steadily  rolls  by  in  Oneap- 
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side  or  in  Piccadilly,  must  be  helped  in 
his  search.  The  body  of  the ’bus  must 
be  covered — not  too  thickly,  and  not 
too  sparsely — with  names  that  indicate 
its  route.  The  temperance  reformer 
may  have  remarked  with  sorrow  the  com¬ 
manding  position  which  certain  well- 
known  hostelries  occupy  in  these  leg¬ 
ends.  But  the  significant  words,  “  An¬ 
gel,”  “  Elephant  and  Castle,”  “  Royal 
Oak,”  “  Nag’s  Head,”  have  passed 
from  being  merely  the  titles  of  houses 
to  indicating  localities  for  which  in 
popular  language  no  other  name  is 
needed.  This  lettering  is  a  costly  busi¬ 
ness.  It  may  mean  the  expenditure  of 
£10  or  £12,  and  before  the  ’bus  is  out 
of  hand  it  will  have  received  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  coats  of  paint. 

Here,  mounted  on  low  temporary 
wooden  wheels,  is  a  ’bus  undergoing  a 
general  overhaul — a  kind  of  ”  spring, 
cleaning”  on  a  very  complete  scale. 
The  repairs  and  repainting  will  take 
some  weeks,  during  which,  of  course, 
the  capital  invested  in  the  ’bus  is  idle. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  second  year  of 
its  existence,  this  repainting  must  be 
repeated  about  every  twelve  months. 
Even  the  springs  must  be  taken  apart, 
put  through  the  fire,  and  repainted. 
As  for  the  wheels,  the  foreman  shakes 
his  head  with  a  gravity  which  speaks 
volumes.  Here  is  a  new  tire.  It  is  of 
steel,  and  projects  beyond  the  rim  of 
the  wheel,  so  that  when  the  wheel 
comes  in  contact  with  the  curb,  the 
wood  and  paint  are  spared  at  the  ex- 
ense  of  the  metal.  London  work  is 
ard  on  the  tires,  so  hard  that  occa¬ 
sionally  they  last  but  three  or  four 
weeks.  Yet  accidents  are  infrequent. 
Why  ?  Downstairs,  around  the  spare 
’bus,  are  a  score  or  more  of  sound 
wheels.  At  five  in  the  morning  the 
coach-builder  arrives  at  the  yard,  ex¬ 
amines  every  ’bus,  and,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  makes  repairs  before  the  ’bus  goes 
out.  His  care  is  not  superfluous.  The 
empty  ’bus  weighs  about  thirty  hun¬ 
dredweight,  and,  when  loaded  with 
passengers,  must  weigh  quite  three 
tons.  This  is  a  heavy  load  to  drag  up 
Ludgate  Hill  when  the  roads  are  greasy, 
or  to  twist  and  turn  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  space  to  spare  in  a  block  at 
tbe  Mansion  House  or  amid  the  puz¬ 
zling  cross-currents  of  Piccadilly  Circus. 
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And  if  the  safety  of  passengers  is 
consulted,  so  also  is  their  convenience. 
l.rfidies,  arguing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general  with  the  rashness  of  their 
sex,  have  been  heard  to  affirm  that, 
whenever  you  want  the  ’bus  to  stop, 
the  conductor  is  outside  collecting 
fares.  It  is  undignified,  no  doubt,  to 
thump  the  roof  of  the  ’bus  with  your 
umbrella,  and  it  is  not  everybody  who 
knows  this  to  be  the  recognized  signal. 
Moreover,  it  has  an  unhealthy  effect 
upon  the  paint  of  the  Company’s  vehi¬ 
cle.  Here,  then,  in  this  red  Kilburn 
’bus  is  an  arrangement  by  which  any 
passenger  can  ring  the  bell  without 
moving  from  his  seat.  And  now  the 
conductors  say  that  ladies  are  always 
stopping  the  ’bus  when  they  do  not 
want  to  get  down.  It  is  so  hard  to 
reconcile  conflicting  interests.  Here, 
again,  is  a  new  kind  of  garden-seat, 
closely  battened  down  the  back.  It  is 
designed  to  limit  the  business  activities 
of  the  pickpockets,  who  find  the  gar¬ 
den-seat  with  only  one  rail  at  the  back 
an  aid  to  the  rapid  and  unseen  clear¬ 
ance  of  the  lady’s  pocket  who  sits  in 
front.  And  the  stair?  Yes;  here  is 
a  very  commodious  one,  well  railed  in, 
so  that  the  most  perverse  child  could 
hardly  tumble  through.  Some  day  tlie 
staircase  is  to  have  a  new  adornment  iu 
the  shape  of  revolving  advertisements. 
But  the  old  ’bus — with  the  little  perch 
for  the  conductor,  and  strap  with  which 
he  made  so  much  play,  and  the  iron 
ladder  which  forbade  the  roof  to  any 
save  the  agile — is  gone.  It  exists  here 
and  there  in  a  kind  of  intermediate 
state,  or  it  hides  itself  in  the  shelter  of 
the  country.  For  the  most  part  it  has, 
in  the  manner  of  this  ’bus  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  been  improved  out  of  all  resem¬ 
blance  to  its  ancient  self.  A  glance  at 
the  harness  maker,  at  work  upon  a 
trace  and  eloquent  in  praise  of  “a 
splendid  piece  of  stuff,”  and  then  we 
descend  once  more  to  the  yard. 

But  a  new  ’bus,  however  gorgeous 
in  paint  and  gilt,  may  not  be  put  upon 
the  road  save  under  authority.  The 
police  must  survey  it,  and  give  it  a 
‘‘  plate  the  Inland  Revenue  authori¬ 
ties  must  issue  a  license  and  take  Ids. 
per  annum.  The  plate  must  be  re¬ 
newed  every  year ;  it  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  authorities  find  the  vehicle  in 
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every  way  fit  for  its  work.  A  ’bus 
travelling  with  an  old  plate  brings 
down  a  warning  upon  its  owners,  and, 
if  the  offence  be  repeated,  the  ’bus  may 
be  stopped  in  the  street  and  ignoiniui- 
ously  despoiled  of  its  warrant  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  public. 

Which  is  the  ’bus  owner’s  best  sea¬ 
son  ?  If  you  ask  the  man  in  the  street 
this  question  he  generally  answers,  with 
confidence  and  promptitude,  “  The 
winter.”  But  the  man  in  the  street  is 
wrong.  There  are  some  lines  which 
hardly  do  more  than  pay  their  way  in 
the  winter  months.  The  business  ele¬ 
ment  may,  no  doubt,  be  a  fairly  con¬ 
stant  quantity  ;  but  it  leaves  the  ’buses 
sadly  empty  for  many  hours  of  the  day. 
In  these  hours  you  want  the  ladies  who 
are  shopping,  the  visitors  sight-seeing, 
the  old  and  weak  tempted  out  by  fine 
weather,  and  the  discriminating  per¬ 
sons  who,  like  Carlyle,  find  the  ’bus  a 
pleasant  means  of  taking  the  air  with 
economy. 

It  is  time  to  talk  of  the  men.  The 
’bus-driver  fixes  our  eye.  He  is  a  fig¬ 
ure  in  modern  life.  Legends  have 
grown  up  around  him.  Social  reform¬ 
ers  have  interested  themselves  in  his 
hours  of  labor.  He  works  long  ;  but 
his  pay  provides  some  compensation. 
For  a  driver  receives  eight  shillings  a 
day,  and  is  in  regular  employment. 
His  services  are  always  wanted,  and  he 
need  not  fear  depression  in  trade,  the 
vagaries  of  the  rupee,  or  the  prospect 
of  the  harvest.  Conductors  begin  at 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  and 
rise  rapidly  to  six  shillings.  Drivers 
stay  longer  in  the  service  than  con¬ 
ductors,  the  latter  leaving  too  often — 
no  one  regrets  it  more  than  the  omni¬ 
bus  proprietor — for  reasons  into  which 
I  need  not  go.  The  temptations  of  the 
post  are  many  and  obvious  ;  nor  are 
the  public  careful  enough  to  help  the 
conductor  by  carrying  out  the  advice 
pressed  on  them  by  the  companies. 
The  method  now  employed  by  most  of 
the  companies  is  so  complete  that  pecu¬ 
lation  is  more  and  more  difficult.  The 
extent  of  the  loss  once  sustained  may 
best  be  inferred  from  the  complication 
and  cost  of  the  machinery  now  used  to 
avert  it.  Perhaps,  too,  the  monotony 
of  the  life  may  tell,  for  a  ’bus  con¬ 
ductor  sees  less  of  the  world  than  his 
mate  upon  the  box. 
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He  has,  however,  a  world  of  his  own 
to  study,  and  the  “  fare,”  rightly  con¬ 
sidered,  is  an  inexhaustible  subject  for 
contemplation.  The  patience  of  some 
conductors  is  beyond  praise.  You  have 
seen  them  resignedly  and  uncomplain¬ 
ingly  ring  the  bell  and  set  down  some 
hot  and  flustered  lady,  who,  after  trav¬ 
elling  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  suddenly 
exclaims  in  a  voice  of  agony,  “  I’m  in 
the  wrong  ’bus!”  You  must  have 
marked  the  good-tempered  way  in 
which  he  hands  out  the  fat  little  girl 
and  the  bundle  to  the  tired  mother, 
who  has  the  baby  in  her  arms.  You 
have  discerned  the  struggle  behind  the 
half-impatient  ”  Now,  mum  !”  assume 
old  lady  surveys  from  the  pavement  the 
yard  of  dirty  road  between  herself  and 
the  ’bus  step.  He  has  other  trials. 
Do  you  know  the  man — often  well 
dressed  and  furnished  with  an  air  of 
importance — who  believes  that  the 
right  way  to  attract  the  conductor’s 
attention  is  to  poke  him  in  the  small 
of  the  back  with  the  dirty  end  of  a 
walking-stick  ?  Did  you  ever  meet  the 
testy  old  gentleman  who  drops  the 
penny  he  is  giving  to  the  conductor, 
and  then  insists  that  it  is  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  duty  to  grope  diligently  among 
the  passengers’  boots  until  he  finds  it  ? 
Or  what  shall  be  said  of  an  incident 
such  as  this,  seen  not  a  mile  from  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road  the  other  day  ? 

The  conductor  of  an  omnibus  which 
was  plodding  steadily  on  its  way  sud¬ 
denly  espied  in  the  distance  a  middle 
aged  woman  advancing  at  a  run.  She 
carried  a  basket,  and  waved  an  um¬ 
brella.  The  conductor  pulled  his  bell ; 
the  brake  went  down  with  a  jar,  and 
the  ’bus  stopped.  The  woman,  soon 
exhausted,  saw  with  joy  the  stoppage 
and  slowed  down  to  a  walk.  A  pas¬ 
senger  in  the  depths  of  the  ’bus  grum¬ 
bled  ;  the  conductor  shouted  an  ad¬ 
monitory  ”  Now,  lidy  !” 

The  wayfarer  approached,  and  the 
conductor’s  left  hand  was  already  out¬ 
stretched  to  help  her  up  while  with  the 
other  he  felt  for  the  bell.  But  she  did 
not  lift  a  foot.  Panting  still,  but 
eager,  she  cried  :  ”  Oh,  if  you  please, 
can  you  tell  me  when  the  next  ’bus  will 
be  ^oing  to  West  Kensington  .5*” 

hio  doubt  there  are  compensations. 
The  conductor  of  a  full  ’bus,  regard¬ 
ing  from  his  place  on  the  step  a  pant- 
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ing  passenger  signalling  violently  with 
an  umbrella,  is  evidently  enjoying  the 
situation.  He  has  an  air  of  studied 
unconcern  which  cannot  be  natural. 
Often  enough  he  will  not  even  shake 
his  head  ;  he  merely  looks  on  unmoved, 
leaving  the  anxious  wayfarer  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  He  has  another 
moment  of  joy  when  the  smart  damsel, 
who  tossed  her  ticket  away  with  a  sneer 
when  it  was  delivered,  6nds  the  ticket 
asked  for  by  the  inspector  and  makes 
anxious  but  unavailing  search  among 
the  crumbled  fragments  on  the  floor  of 
the  ’bus.  There  are  joys,  too,  of  an¬ 
other  kind.  The  wordy  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  conductor  of  a  ’  bus  and  the 
driver  of  a  hansom,  which  has  come  up 
behind  and  cannot  pass  in  the  throng, 
is  often  in  its  way  clever  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  The  cabman — a  free  man,  as  it 
were — permits  himself  to  use  a  vigor  of 
language  which  at  once  enlists  the  hear¬ 
ers  on  the  side  of  his  adversary.  The 
conductor,  with  the  fear  of  passengers 
before  his  eyes,  restrains  the  natural 
copiousness  of  his  diction,  and  pre¬ 
serves  a  self-control  peculiarly  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  adversary. 

The  driver  is  also  a  master  in  con¬ 
troversy  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  modern  driver  is  less  loqua¬ 
cious  than  the  driver  of  other  days.  It 
is  but  natural.  For  the  most  part  he 
has  been  deprived  of  company,  and  set 
upon  a  perch  all  alone.  To  talk  with 
passengers  he  must  throw  his  words 
over  the  shoulder  in  a  way  that  does 
not  make  for  the  old  plenitude  of  remi¬ 
niscence  and  criticism.  Yet  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  last  J  une  a  driver  of  a  serious 
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turn  of  mind  discussed,  all  the  way 
from  the  Elephant  to  Kennington,  the 
parsimony  of  a  great  statesman,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  very  singular  and  probably 
apocryphal  story,  which  he  had  seen  in 
a  religious  paper.  The  modern  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  driver  has,  he  admits,  cut 
him  off  from  some  of  the  friendships 
with  regular  “fares”  which  used  to 
enliven  his  monotonous  work  and  in¬ 
crease  his  consumption  of  tobacco.  But 
if  that  be  one  loss,  he  has  the  gain  of 
better  wages  than  in  the  old  days,  and 
he  is  free  from  the  temptation  which 
the  old  “  satchel”  system  so  disas¬ 
trously  thrust  on  himself  and  the  con¬ 
ductor.  The  hours  are  long  ;  and  in 
the  winter  the  work  is  physically  try¬ 
ing.  The  driver  is  usually  on  duty 
about  fifteen  hours  a  day,  but  he  is  not 
in  his  seat  the  whole  of  this  time,  since 
there  are  about  three  hours  available 
for  meals.  He  is  conservative  in  his 
habits,  and  prefers  to  drive  the  whole 
day  (in  spite  of  the  relief  system  in¬ 
augurated  after  the  strike),  and  to  have 
a  whole  day  “  off”  once  a  week.  He  is 
supposed  to  rest  once  every  four  days, 
thus  bringing  the  daily  average  of  work 
up  to  twelve  hours,  although  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  generally  enforced.  But  no 
occupation  is  without  its  drawbacks, 
and  the  ’bus  driver  seems  as  ready  as 
most  men  to  take  the  rough  with  the 
smooth.  He  is  numbered  among  the 
workers  of  whom  the  world  takes  small 
account ;  but  he  is  generally  a  master 
of  his  craft.  If  he  were  not,  the  perils 
of  London  streets,  already  great,  would 
be  increased  tenfold. — Good  Words. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  PERFECT  MUSIC. 
Nocturne. 

BY  ROWLAND  THIRLMERE. 

0  Music,  mother  of  Thought,  thy  gracious  boon 
Of  blessed  courage  and  renewed  resolves. 

Thrills  the  rapt  soul,  then  leaves  us  oversoon. 

And  Hope,  but  new-discerned,  anon  dissolves  ! 
Though  transient  be  thy  sweet,  transporting  spell. 
Like  Love  it  soothes  the  aching,  pauper  heart : 
0  Priestess  of  that  immaterial  fane 
Where  unapparent  grace  and  splendor  dwell. 

Thou  art  the  voice  of  every  perfect  art — 

The  imperishable  antidote  of  Pain  ! 
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We  seem  to  breathe  a  holier  air,  that  blows 
From  some  divine  and  dim-conjectured  land  ; 

We  hear  a  song  of  worlds  that  no  man  knows, 

In  which  the  wakeful  wander  hand  in  hand  : 

Elusive  prisoner  of  the  sovran  soul — 

Thou  living  language  of  Eternity  ! 

Uow  can  our  mortal  words  thy  strength  express 
That  art  immortal  and  beyond  control  ? 

Like  Beauty,  whom  brave  lovers  sigh  to  see 
Beckoning  from  unsealed  heights  of  loveliness. 

Though  wide  and  deep  be  Poesy’s  sister  heart 
It  may  be  fathomed  with  a  finite  chain  ; 

Unknown  thy  depths,  and  on  no  earthly  chart 
Are  marked  the  shores  that  shine  across  ihy  main  : 
Even  as  the  ocean  Poesy  is  deep  ; 

But  thou,  dear  Music,  hast  the  depth  of  skies 
Studded  with  silver  worlds,  set  sparkling  far 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  giant  minds,  that  leap 
From  sun  to  sun,  from  mystic  star  to  star. 

When  Night  throws  open  God’s  infinities. 

0  thou  ennobling  food  of  Innocence — 

Thou  medicine  for  the  doubter’s  fretful  moan — 
When  thou  hast  faded,  then  our  dreams  go  hence. 

Our  dreams  depart  and  Faith  remains  alone  : 

Sweet  speech  of  all  earth’s  lovely,  silent  things 
To  sempiternal  song  art  thou  attuned  ; 

Thy  comforts  fail  not,  neither  do  they  cloy — 

Yet,  when  thou  fadest,  come  strange  sufferings — 

Both  Grief  and  Pleasure  leave  an  aching  wound. 

And  Sorrow’s  shadow  falls  on  every  Joy  ! 

For  when  a  favored  one  becomes  thy  slave. 

Making  the  palpitant  air  articulate 
With  holy  thought,  expressed  in  lordliest  stave. 

We  find  ourselves  upraised  to  Heaven’s  gate  ; 

And  there  we  purify  the  soul  in  fire — 

Coarse  joys  forgotten  in  the  rapturous  kiss 
Of  lips  unseen  ;  then  gladdened  by  the  gleams 
Of  sunny  seas  in  worlds  of  deep  desire. 

We  sink  again — when  veiled  Beauty  seems 
Beckoning  us  to  unimagined  bliss. 

Some  poet  in  the  depth  of  darkest  eld. 

Keeping  weird  vigil  by  a  shore  of  foam. 

First  wooed  discordant  sounds  until  they  held 
The  fire  that  falls  from  Night’s  refulgent  dome  ; 
Then  an  invisible  beacon  lit  the  earth — 

And  fairer  flashed  the  hours  beneath  its  spell — 
Filling  that  wistful  singer’s  throbbing  heart 
With  glory  of  the  spirit’s  second  birth — 

Prompting  the  unbidden,  trembling  tear  to  start 
From  founts  of  passion  undiscover  able. 

With  thee  lives  Hope  upon  an  airy  seat 
Exalted,  in  a  world  of  purity  ; 

Shedding  her  balm  where  dreams  and  knowledge  meet. 
Abiding  there  most  unassailably  : 

Nbw  Sxbiib. — Yol.  lx.,  No.  2.  16 
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Without  your  dual  beauty  we  should  die, 

For  Hope  would  vanish  didst  thou  leave  the  world  ; 

And  who  or  what  could  show  the  golden  track 
That  leads  beyond  the  solemn  silent  sky, 

If  Hope  her  starry  flag  for  ever  furled 
And,  weeping,  left  us — never  looking  back  ? 

Pan  has  been  buried  in  a  poet’s  tomb. 

The  Naiads  and  the  Dryads  all  have  fled  ; 

Yet  thy  eternal  voice  still  wakes  the  gloom. 

Still  sings  the  dewy  morn  though  Pan  be  dead  : 

For  unto  thee  earth’s  noblest  charge  is  given— 

The  wild  waste  places  of  our  souls  to  bless 
With  Eden-blooms  bestowed  by  viewless  hands 
On  dizzy  heights  of  thought  that  strain  to  Heaven, 

Where  dwelleth  He  Who  only  understands 
Why  thou  caust  make  a  heaven  of  loneliness  ! 

—  Westminster  Review. 
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It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  retail  “  rec¬ 
ollections”  at  second  hand,  but  my 
father  and  his  numerous  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  were  at  various 
periods  in  their  lives  so  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  many  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  celebrities  of  their  day,  that 
the  stories  I  have  heard  from  their  lips, 
constantly  repeated,  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  my  own,  and  as  such  I  am  tempt¬ 
ed  to  write  a  few  of  them  down. 

Even  trivial  incidents  concerning 
well-known  characters  who  have  passed 
away  bear  an  interest  for  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  survives  them,  so  perhaps  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  the  slightness 
of  those  related  here. 

The  Dickenses  came  early  into  the 
family  circle  of  friends  (I  believe  my 
uncle’s  first  acquaintance  with  Charles 
Dickens  was  during  his  occupation  of 
Parliamentary  reporting  for  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald,  and  the  friendship  thus 
begun  lasted  until  Dickens’s  death). 

Through  hiih  the  two  families  be¬ 
came  intimate.  Here  is  a  letter  which 
was  unearthed  from  among  my  father’s 
papers  but  a  few  months  ago,  written 
by  Dickens  when  quite  a  young  man  ; 
probably  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  : — 

Bkntinck  Stbeet,  Wednesday,  Sept.  3rd. 

Deab - ,  As  I  am  generally  considered  by 

those  who  know  me  best,  one  of  the  worst 
correspondents  that  ever  existed,  I  take  np 
my  pen  more  in  the  hope  of  redeeming  my 


character  than  becanse  I  have  anything  to 
communicate  worthy  yonr  perasal.  First  and 
foremost,  how  are  yon — have  all  symptoms  of 
grime  disappeared — how  many  birds  have  yon 
killed— have  you  been  to  the  Something  and 
Flatter,  and  astonished  the  natives  —what  have 
yon  done— have  you  had  a  fall  of  any  kind, 
equestrian  or  otherwise— have  you  fallen  in 
love  with  any  lady,  or  fallen  out  with  any 
gentleman  ?  Let  me  heve  the  fullest  particn* 
lars,  and,  above  all,  don’t  attempt  to  gammon 
me  about  yonr  shooting— I  am  determined 
not  to  believe  yon. 

Now  for  my  report.  I  have  taken  a  wine¬ 
glass  full  of  “  the  mixture  as  before”  twice  a 
day,  varying  the  amusement  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  pill.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  that 
mixture.  The  more  one  takes  of  it,  the  more 
nauseous  it  becomes  ;  it  really  requires  no 
slight  mental  exertion  to  enable  me  to  retain 
my  breakfast,  which,  thanks  to  yonr  prescrip¬ 
tion  and  a  quiet  life,  is  now  a  very  hearty 
meal.  I  look  better,  feel  better,  and  hope, 
please  God,  to  continue  better  than  I  have 
been  for  many  a  day.  With  the  exception  of 
a  severe  cold  and  nasty  cough,  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  complain  of,  and  everything  to  be 
thankful  for,  on  the  score  of  health.  Can  I 
say  anything  more  strongly  illustrative  of  my 
confidence  in  your  advice  ? 

Having  said  thus  much  on  a  topic  so  unim¬ 
portant  to  any  but  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  my  well-being  (among  whom  I  am  vain 
enough  to  suppose  I  may  class  yourself)  I 
really  have  exhausted  my  sources  of  scrib¬ 
bling  ;  from  you  I  shall  expect  a  long  letter, 
which  I  look  forward  to  derive  much  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  from.  You  must  have 
seen  so  many  new  things,  and  new  faces,  that 
yonr  only  difficulty  will  be  to  select  scenes  for 
description.  I,  heaven  help  me !  have  been 
tied  to  my  kennel  and  beyond  my  communi¬ 
cations  with  yonr  family,  and  an  unpremedi- 
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tated  flare  at  the  English  Opera  Honse  last 
night  with  the  ladies,  have  had  nothing  to 
divert  the  grimy  monotony  of  my  every-day 
]jfe.  I  am  writing  this  in  the  front  drawing¬ 
room,  in  a  great  fidget.  There  is  a  coach- 
office  carrier  delivering  a  hamper  over  the  way, 
evidently  by  mistake.  It  must  be  for  ns  ;  it 
contains  game,  I  see.  They’re  opening  the 
door— there’s  a  parley— they’re  going  to  send 
him  over  here— no  ;  damn  it !  they  have  paid 
him— the  street  door  is  shut,  and  he  has 
driven  off  in  a  light  cart. 

Apropos — talking  of  light  carts  puts  me  in 
mind  of  travelling,  and  talking  of  travelling 

reminds  me  of - .  Up  to  a  late  hour  last 

night  no  accounts  of  him  had  been  received. 
I  can  make  great  allowances  when  there  is  a 
lady  in  the  case,  but  1  think  he  was  bound  in 
honor  to  return  immediately  and  give  ns  a 
fall  and  faithful  account  of  your  demeanor  oh 
board  the  “  wessle.”  1  suppose  I  shall  hear 
it  to-morrow  evening,  which  1  spend  (at  your 
house).  Here  are  three  sides  (a  few  words 
torn  out  here)  gone,  and  I  must  begone  too 
(a  few  more  words  missing)  .  .  .  time  I  was 
in  the  City.  I  must  be  brief  for  my  own 
Hake,  and  1  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  for  yours. 
1  have  only,  then,  to  add  that  all  here  unite 
in  loves  and  remembrances,  etc.,  etc.,  etc  , 
and  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  comfort. 
Let  me  conclude  by  begging  yon,  if  you  should 
ever  arrive  at  the  end  of  this  letter  (which  is 
just  within  the  limits  of  probability),  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  —not  as  a  matter  of  form,  but 

of  meaning  and  reality,  dear - ,  ever  yours 

sincerely,  Ghables  Dickens. 

Many  of  the  details  and  occurrences 
at  the  entertainments  and  dinners 
given  by  Charles  Dickens  at  which  va¬ 
rious  members  of  my  family  were  pres¬ 
ent  have  now  escaped  me,  and  there 
are  none  left  alive  who  can  jog  my 
memory  and  dll  in  the  gaps.  At  a 
house  where  nearly  all  the  celebrities 
of  the  day  met  there  was  of  course  al¬ 
ways  something  to  remember.  The 
theatricals,  the  readings,  the  crushes, 
the  dinners  must  have  been  full  of  in¬ 
terest. 

I  remember  hearing  that  on  one  of 
these  occasions  George  Lewes  and  Mary 
Anne  Evans  (George  Eliot)  were  much 
observed,  but  the  only  clear  impression 
I  have  of  the  circumstance  is  that  they 
were  universally  pronounced  to  be  the 
two  plainest  people  ever  seen  together  ! 

One  evening,  after  her  performance 
at  the  Opera,  the  great  Grisi,  then  in 
her  zenith,  came  in  to  supper.  She 
was  at  once  surrounded,  and  being 
seated  at  table  a  glass  of  wine  was  of¬ 
fered  to  her.  “  Oh  no,”  she  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “that  glass  is  of  no  use.  You 
don’t  understand  a  singer’s  throat. 


Fill  this  for  me,”  and  she  held  out  a 
tumbler  which  held  no  more  than  the 
necessary  amount  of  refreshment  re¬ 
quired  after  singing  through  such  a 
part  as  Lucrezia,  or  Valentina  in  The 
Huguenots. 

George  Cruikshank  had  at  this  time 
taken  up  violently  with  teetotalism, 
after  having  lived  rather  more  freely 
hitherto,  and  like  all  converts  he  was 
too  apt  to  mount  his  hubby  and  let  it 
run  away  with  him.  One  evening  at 
dinner  he  was  in  full  gallop,  running  a 
tilt  at  every  one  who  drank  anything 
but  water.  At  last  his  discourse  seri¬ 
ously  threatened  the  success  of  the 
party,  when  Kceley,  who  was  sitting 
opposite  him,  looked  across  the  table, 
and  with  an  almost  imperceptible  wink 
of  his  eye  said  very  quietly,  but  per¬ 
fectly  audibly  to  every  one  present, 
“  H’m,  h’m,  h’m,  we  have  known  it 
otherwise,  George  ;  wo  have  known  it 
otherwise.”  This  had  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect,  and  for  the  time  “  George”  col¬ 
lapsed  amid  some  good-humored  laugh¬ 
ter.  Keeley’s  sly  expression  and  tone 
of  voice  must  have  been  delightful  to 
see  and  hear. 

The  only  time  I  ever  saw  Cruikshank 
(justly  dubbed  “  the  Hogarth  of  his 
day”)  was  about  two  years  before  his 
death,  when  he  entered  Mr.  Bentley’s 
office  in  Burlington  Street,  elastic  of 
foot,  and  looking  more  like  one  of  his 
own  caricatures  than  ever,  judging 
from  earlier  portraits.  He  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  interview,  when  an  organ 
struck  up  a  polka  outside,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  executed  a  glissade  and  a  few 
rapid  steps  just  to  show  that  “  there 
was  life  in  the  old  dog  yet,”  as  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Indeed,  dancing  had  always 
been  a  great  passion  of  his,  and  my 
aunts  used  to  say  that  he  danced  too 
well  to  be  a  pleasant  partner,  meaning 
that  by  his  excessive  elasticity  and  ob¬ 
servance  of  all  the  steps  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  other  dancers  and 
became  too  conspicuous. 

Macready  was  a  man  frequently  to 
be  met  at  the  Dickenses,  but  I  fancy 
he  was  never  very  generally  liked.  His 
precise  “  touch  me  not”  character  did 
not  lend  itself  to  pleasantry  or  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  well-being  among  a  number  of 
guests,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of 
“  posing,”  as  who  should  say  “  forget 
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not  that  I  am  Macready,”  which  be¬ 
came  tiresome  to  those  who  met  him 
often.  Even  at  a  dinner  party  he 
never  seemed  to  shake  off  this  self-con¬ 
scious  stiffness. 

Upon  the  instances  of  his  vile  tem¬ 
per  and  occasional  brutal  roughness 
upon  the  stage  one  need  not  dwell, 
though  they  are  many.  He  was  a 
strictly  upright,  honorable  man  in  his 
dealings,  and  if  he  went  through  life  a 
little  too  heavily  burdened  with  con¬ 
scious  rectitude,  it  was  probably  this 
feeling  which  helped  him  to  maintain 
the  quality  itself  unblemished.  His 
diary,  which  was  published  some  years 
ago,  and  which  Wilkie  Collins  always 
called  “  Macready’s  confession,”  shows 
that  he  was  not  unaware  of  his  faults  of 
temper  and  overbearingness,  and  his 
constant  prayers  (for  he  was  a  sincerely 
religious  man)  and  efforts  to  subdue 
them  are  quite  pathetic.  It  is  to  his 
lasting  credit  that  he  brought  all  his 
powers  to  bear  upon  whatever  he  had 
to  do,  and  that  he  raised  the  stage  both 
before  and  behind  the  curtain  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  state  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  be¬ 
fore. 

Fanny  Kemble  did  not  like  him, 
either  as  a  man  or  as  an  actor,  and  in 
that  fascinating  book  of  hers,  “  Rec¬ 
ords  of  Later  Life,*’  which  followed 
upon  the  even  more  fascinating  “  Rec¬ 
ords  of  a  Girlhood,”  she  gives  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Macready  in  both  capaci¬ 
ties  and  as  equally  against  him.  One 
can  very  easily  imagine  that  two  such 
strong  temperaments  as  theirs,  if 
brought  into  collision  upon  any  sub 
ject,  must  have  led  to  a  “  flare  up”  of 
no  common  order. 

She  regarded  his  manners  as  un- 
cburteous  and  “  ungentlemanly,”  and 
his  well-known  roughness  when  excited 
by  acting  raised  her  regal  ire  to  no 
small  extent.  She  writes  in  her  “  Rec¬ 
ords”  : — 

“  He  is  not  conrteons  or  pleasant,  or  even 
well  bred  ;  remains  seated  while  one  is  stand¬ 
ing  talking  to  him  ;  and  a  discussion  having 
arisen  as  to  the  situation  of  a  table  ...  be 
exhibited  considerable  irritability  and  ill-hn- 
mor.  ...  He  is  unnecessarily  violent  in  act¬ 
ing,  which  I  had  always  beard,  and  congratn- 
lated  myself  that  in  L^y  Macbeth  1  could  not 
possibly  suffer  from  this  ;  but  was  much  as¬ 
tonished  and  dismayed  when  at  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  ‘  Bring  forth  men  children  only,'  he 
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seized  me  ferociously  by  the  wrist,  and  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  make  a  detni  voile,  or  pirouette 
such  as  I  think  that  lady  did  snrely  never  per! 
form  before  under  the  influence  of  her  has- 
band’s  admiration.  ” 

And  again  : — 

“ .  .  .  I  do  not  know  how  Desdemona 
might  have  affected  me  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  but  my  only  feeling  about  acting  with 
Mr.  Macready  is  dread  of  bis  personal  vio¬ 
lence.  I  quail  at  the  idea  of  his  laying  hold 
of  me  in  those  terrible  passionate  scenes  ;  for 
in  Macbeth  he  pinched  me  black  and  blue,  and 
almost  tore  the  lace  from  my  bead.  1  am  sure 
my  little  finger  will  be  re-broken.” 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  re¬ 
garding  his  acting  seems  to  show  that 
he  was  far  better  in  melodrama  than 
in  Shakespearian  tragedy,  although 
tragedy  was  what  he  most  affected. 
In  some  of  Walter  Scott’s  “  Terryfied” 
novels — as  the  plays  written  by  Terry 
upon  that  author’s  works  were  called 
— and  notably  in  Jiod  Roy,  Macready 
made  the  greatest  impression  upon 
those  by  whom  I  have  heard  opinions 
of  his  powers  expressed. 

Of  John  Forster,  although  they  met 
him  frequently  at  Dickens’s  house, 
none  of  my  family  had  much  to  say. 
They  did  not  like  him,  and  thought 
him  presuming  and  altogether  “  too 
smooth”  in  his  manner  to  be  agree¬ 
able,  although  one  of  my  aunts  did  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  had  such  a  caressing  way 
of  pronouncing  our  rather  ugly  sur¬ 
name,  that  it  made  it  sound  quite  mel¬ 
lifluous. 

Charles  Dickens  was  perhaps  never 
so  happy  as  when  organizing  a  theatri¬ 
cal  performance  at  home.  He  was  an 
awful  martinet  during  the  arrangement 
and  rehearsals  of  the  pieces,  and  drilled 
and  ordered  the  several  members  of  the 
company  until  they  hardly  dared  call 
their  souls  their  own  ;  but  I  believe  the 
end  always  justified  the  means.  He 
had  the  drama  strongly  in  him,  and 
the  instinct  would  break  out  at  every 
opportunity. 

I  have  by  me  two  or  three  of  the  bills 
of  plays  which  were  performed  at  his 
house,  and  if  space  allowed  they  would 
prove  interesting  if  reproduced  here, 
since  some  of  the  actors  whose  names 
figure  in  them  still  survive  ;  notably 
those  of  Mr.  Pigott,  and  the  present 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 

In  the  earlier  days,  before  celebrity 
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had  become  a  part  of  the  novelist’s  Now,  by  what  test,  what  proof,  can 
life,  there  were  many  amusing  occur-  we  ascertain  whether  it  boils  or  not?” 
rences  in  the  home  circle.  From  across  the  table  came  the  voice 

Once,  Miss  Letitia  Dickens  was  in  of  one  of  his  daughters,  ”  Put  your 
very  delicate  health  and  was  a  victim  finger  in  it,  pa.”  A  practical  sugges- 
to  prolonged  fainting  fits,  which  gave  tion  which  was  possibly  rather  discom- 
her  parents  much  alarm.  My  aunts  posing  to  its  recipient, 
invited  her  to  stay  with  them  for  a  In  after  years,  when  Charles  Dickens 
while,  hoping  that  change  of  scene  and  was  married,  he  took  his  wife  and  my 
surroundings  might  be  beneficial  to  eldest  aunt  to  the  Polytechnic,  which 
her.  It  was  ;  and  under  their  care  had  then  not  long  been  opened.  It 
and  companionship  she  grew  stronger,  may  yet  be  remembered  that  among 
but  was  still  a  pale  and  delicate-look-  the  many  “  attractions”  of  that  rather 
ing  subject  when  her  father. gave  no-  dreary  place  of  amusement  was  a  tank 
tice  that  he  was  coming  to  see  how  she  of  electric  water,  which  caused  a  sud- 
had  progressed.  Now  the  girls  were  den  and  violent  shock  to  the  unwary 
not  satisfied  with  their  guest’s  com-  person  who  put  his  hand  into  it. 
plexion,  which  did  not  do  sufficient  Charles  Dickens  was  always  fond  of  a 
I  credit  to  the  pains  taken  about  her  joke  in  any  form,  and  having  tested 
health.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  shock  himself,  turned  to  my  aunt, 
“  Letitia  must  be  made  to  look  more  and  said,  “  IIow  curious  !  Do  put 
robust.”  1  suppose  no  family  of  girls  your  finger  into  this  water.”  My  aunt 
in  London  was  so  ignorant  of  all  arti-  did  so,  and  with  a  violent  effort  re- 
ficialities  of  the  toilet  as  my  aunts  at  strained  all  exclamation  at  the  result, 
this  period.  No  rouge-pots  or  cos-  but  turning  to  Mrs.  Dickens,  who  was 
metics  had  ever  found  their  way  into  prone  to  the  immediate  expression  of 
the  bouse.  The  notice  of  Mr.  Dick-  her  feelings,  said,  “  Really,  Mrs.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  visit  was  short,  and  proper  mate-  ens,  it  is  very  peculiar.  Do  try  it.” 
rials  weie  not  to  hand,  so  it  ended  in  In  turn  Mrs.  Dickens  plunged  her  hand 
their  making  such  a  beautiful  com-  into  the  tank,  and  thereupon  raised  so 
plexion  of  tlieywtce  squeezed  from  gera~  piercing  a  shriek  that  it  at  once  brought 
nkm  blossoms  and  rubbed  upon  his  half  the  visitors  in  the  place  about  the 
daughter’s  cheeks,  that  when  “  Micaw-  group  in  consternation  and  surprise, 
ber”  arrived,  he  burst  into  delighted  It  was  my  aunt’s  revenge  for  Dickens’s 
tears  of  gratitude,  and  called  upon  joke.  lie  hated  ”  a  scene,”  and  she 
Heaven  to  witness  his  everlasting  obli-  never  forgot  the  expression  of  half-hu- 
gation  to  the  house  and  its  inmates  morous,  half-annoyed  reproach  which 
who  had  restored  a  beloved  daughter  came  over  his  face  at  this  prompt  act 
to  health  and  happiness  !  of  retribution. 

It  is  true,  the  girls  confessed,  that  My  father  first  met  Wilkie  Collins  at 
B  shortly  after  their  application  the  Charles  Dickens’s  house.  My  recol- 
beautiful  roseate  stains  would  turn  a  lections  of  him  begin  early,  in  fact 
hideous  livid  blue,  but  that  was  a  de-  when  I  was  quite  a  youngster,  and 
tail  missed  in  the  emotion  of  the  mo-  used  constantly  to  act  “Mercury,” 
ment,  an  emotion  so  great  that  the  pa-  bearing  notes  and  messages  between 
tient  herself  was  eventually  overcome  his  house  and  our  own.  In  turning 
and  led  from  the  room  in  strong  hys-  over  an  old  letter  of  his  written  to  my 
terics !  father  at  this  period,  I  was  amused  at 

Once,  when  some  of  my  aunts  were  a  passage  in  it  which  awakened  the  re¬ 
spending  a  day  with  the  Dickenses,  I  membrance  of  a  thorough  Irish  bull  of 
think,  in  Bentinck  Street,  a  doubt  mine.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  I 
arose  at  the  tea-table  as  to  whether  had  been  entrusted  with  a  note  to  take 
the  water  in  the  kettle  was  properly  to  Harley  Street,  where  Wilkie  Collins 
boiled.  Old  Mr.  Dickens  uprose  and  then  lived,  and  wait  for  an  answer, 
with  some  rather  pompous  flourishes  On  arriving,  I  was  ushered  as  usual 
of  action  addressed  the  company,  into  Wilkie’s  room,  and  said  to  him, 
I  “My  dears,  you  seem  to  have  some  “I’ve  brought  you  a  letter.”  Then, 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  water  boils,  fumbling  in  my  pocket,  “  Oh,  I  say, 
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I’ve  left  it  behind  !  Never  mind. 
You  write  the  answer  while  I  go  back 
and  fetch  the  letter.”  It  was  exactly 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  never 
even  laughed,  but  said  quite  gravely, 
“  Very  well ;  but  it  will  be  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  perhaps  you  had  better  bring  the 
note  round  first.”  He  was  too  consid¬ 
erate  to  turn  my  youthful  “  bull”  into 
ridicule  to  my  face,  but  how  he  and 
my  father  laughed  over  it  together 
afterward  time  has  since  revealed. 

Consideration  and  courtesy  to  old 
and  young  were  his  great  charm,  but 
he  had  a  keen  love  of  fun  in  his  na¬ 
ture. 

Until  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when 
illness  held  him  much  in  thraldom,  he 
preferred  a  rather  “  rapid”  mode  of 
existence,  and  was  fond  of  good  living, 
even  to  deserving  the  epithet  of  gour¬ 
met.  He  kept  a  Urench  cook,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  most 
British  customs,  and  especially  of  Brit¬ 
ish  cookery.  Yet  he  was  always  drop¬ 
ping  in,  either  by  prearrangement  or 
casually,  to  our  usually  very  plain  fam¬ 
ily  dinners  at  home,  and  with  three 
rather  ill- behaved  young  people  (my 
brother,  my  sister,  and  myself)  about 
him,  he  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
them.  He  invariably  said  the  most  in¬ 
gratiating  thing  to  each  of  us,  and 
never  seemed  to  lack  interest  when  we 
replied.  As  we  grew  up  his  society 
became  all  the  more  agreeable,  since 
w'e  were  the  better  able  to  appreciate  it. 

He  was  the  least  pose  public  man  I 
ever  met.  He  would  tell  amusing  an¬ 
ecdotes,  and  make  very  pertinent  re¬ 
marks,  but  never  talked  ”  for  effect.” 
Indeed,  I  have  often  been  struck  with 
astonishment  at  his  naive  questions, 
and  requests  for  information  upon  sub¬ 
jects  which  were  engrossing  public  at¬ 
tention  at  the  time.  I  attribute  this 
in  great  measure  to  his  being  no  reader 
of  newspapers.  We  always  remarked 
that  he  said  when  quoting  a  subject, 
‘‘  I  hear,”  or  “  I  am  told,”  never  “  I 
see,”  or  ‘‘  I  read,”  so  and  so. 

He  used  to  come  in  a  strange  variety 
of  costumes,  quite  haphazard  as  to  ap¬ 
propriateness.  He  would  sit  down  to 
dinner  in  a  light  camel  hair  or  tweed 
suit,  with  a  broad  pink  or  blue  striped 
shirt,  and  perhaps  a  red  tie,  quite  as 
often  as  he  would  in  a  dark  suit  or  reg¬ 


ulation  evening  dress,  but  whenever  he 
came  and  howsoever  he  appeared,  we 
were  always  glad  of  his  cheery  society. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  one  of  his 
bad  gouty  attacks  was  threatening,  ho 
would  be  depressed  and  nervous,  and 
we  all  knew,  by  the  horrible  shaking 
of  the  room  produced  by  his  ”  fidget¬ 
ting”  with  one  foot  upon  the  floor, 
when  “  Wilkie  was  out  of  order.” 

He  was  a  man  of  very  strong  prej- 
udices,  one  of  which  was  that  every¬ 
thing  English  was  badly  done,  from 
politics  to  cookery.  He  had  no  sport¬ 
ing  instincts,  and  I  often  wonder  how 
it  was  my  father  found  him  so  good  a 
companion,  save  that  the  rule  of  con¬ 
traries  is  sometimes  as  effective  in 
friendship  as  that  of  similarity.  In 
“  Armadale”  it  will  be  remembered 
that  one  of  his  young  heroes  is  con¬ 
stantly  made  to  ridicule  the  English 
love  of  ‘‘  killing  something,”  and 
“  Man  and  Wife’°  was  more  especially 
written  as  a  protest  against  training 
and  athletics  generally.  Most  of  his 
novels  turned  upon  medical  and  physio¬ 
logical  points,  and  in  all  of  these  he 
used  to  call  upon  my  father’s  medical 
knowledge  to  help  him,  and  this  was 
mrticularly  the  case  in  “  Man  and 
Wife.”  My  father  even  took  him 
down  to  some  professional  running 
grounds  in  order  that  he  might  witness 
the  whole  paraphernalia  and  method 
used  by  athletes  and  trainers,  and  so 
be  au  fait  in  the  details  of  his  book. 

Often,  when  under  treatment  for 
gout  in  the  eyes,  and  when  for  many 
days — even  weeks— together  he  was 
compelled  to  keep  them  bandaged,  my 
father  would  write  parts  of  his  books 
at  his  dictation.  The  books  themselves 
can  never  be  lasting  favorites,  because 
they  nearly  all  deal  with  disagreeable 
and  morbid  subjects,  but  no  one  can 
read  them  attentively  without  appre¬ 
ciating  the  intense  cleverness  of  their 
minute  construction,  or  of  just  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  characters  which  have  become,  in 
a  fashion,  classics.  Count  Fosco  and 
Mr.  Fairlie  in  ”  The  Woman  in  White,” 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Wraggo  in  “  No 
Name,”  and  Miss  Gwilt  in  ‘‘  Arma¬ 
dale,’*  could  never  be  forgotten  when 
once  introduced  to  the  reader. 

In  “  The  Moonstone”  he  takes  a 
really  fine  departure  in  the  tragic  and 
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romantic  introduction  of  the  Indian 
mystic  element  and  character,  among 
the  every-day  English  people  with 
whom  the  main  story  lies.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  “  The  Moonstone”  and 
“  Armadale”  his  two  best  efforts, 
though  ‘‘No  Name”  and  ‘‘  The  Wom¬ 
an  in  White”  run  them  very  close  in 
point  of  merit.  It  is  rather  curious  to 
observe  that  with  the  exception  of 
“  The  New  Magdalen”  few  of  his  nov¬ 
els  proved  successful  upon  the  stage, 
although  in  their  book  form  they  were 
written  almost  entirely  from  the  dra¬ 
matic  point  of  view.  1  think  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  ‘‘  morbidity”  must  have  hin¬ 
dered  their  success  upon  the  stage,  as 
it  revolted  the  taste  of  many  of  their 
readers  when  in  story  form.  He  al¬ 
ways  maintained  that  since  Scott  and 
Fenimore  Cooper  nobody  ever  wrote 
stories,  although  everybody  wrote  nov¬ 
els.  He  therefore  made  it  his  aim  to 
write  for  story,  before  any  other  con¬ 
sideration — and  it  must  be  granted  that 
for  thrilling  interest  and  situation  of  a 
kind  his  books  stand  alone. 

I  have  mentioned  his  taste  for  good 
living,  but  not  his  extreme  interest  in 
all  matters  culinary.  He  had  studied 
French  cookery,  and  made  friends 
when  in  France  with  every  good  hotel 
cook  he  could  interview.  During  his 
friendship  with  my  father  he  managed 
to  instil  into  him  some  of  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  he  felt  in  this  matter,  and  conver¬ 
sation  at  dinner  often  turned  upon  the 
mode  in  which  to  flavor  dishes  in  the 
most  approved  French  style.  At  one 
time  an  awful  predilection  for  garlic  in 
every  form  of  made  dish  or  pie  was  in¬ 
dulged  ;  the  consequence  being  that 
experiments  of  a-  like  kind  were  tried 
by  my  father  with  his  ordinarily  indif¬ 
ferent  British  cook,  and  that  for  a 
time  all  we  eat  was  grossly  over-flavored 
with  the  pungent  root,  often  much  to 
the  detriment  of  our  digestive  powers, 
while  I  am  sure  we  must  have  been  de¬ 
tected  at  almost  any  distance  by  the 
very  ”  Spanish”  atmosphere  we  carried 
about  with  us. 

One  evening  Wilkie  and  my  father 
had  talked  themselves  into  quite  a  cu¬ 
linary  fever  over  a  certain  ‘‘  Don  Pedro 
pie,”  which  the  former  had  recently 
tasted  during  his  travels.  At  last  they 
arranged  that  the  thing  should  be  put 


to  tangible  proof.  The  next  day,  the 
materials  having  been  procured  for  this 
delicacy,  Wilkie  came  round,  and  he 
and  my  father  went  solemnly  into  the 
kitchen  together,  each  adorned  with 
an  apron  which  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  cook,  and  instructing,  point¬ 
ing  out,  and  occasionally  joining  with 
the  cook  in  the  practical  details  of  the 
manufacture  of  tne  much-praised  dish. 
Then  they  returned  to  the  upper  re¬ 
gions,  flushed  but  victorious,  and  the 
dish  was  the  dinner — or  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  of  it — for  the  evening.  It  was  a 
glorious  success,  but  there  was  just  one 
little  drawback.  The  garlic  had  pre¬ 
dominated  so  strongly  that  no  one  save 
the  two  chefs  themselves  could  venture 
upon  tasting  it.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
was  that  Wilkie  went  home  and  took 
to  his  bed,  while  ray  father  remained 
at  home  and  took  to  his.  They  were 
both  very  ill  for  several  days,  with  a 
horrible  gastric  attack,  and  garlic  was 
never  more  mentioned  in  the  house. 

The  eldest  of  my  aunts  who  then 
lived  with  us,  and  who  was  tall  and 
gracefully  majestic,  and  altogether  a 
very  grand  specimen  of  a  lady,  used 
solemnly  to  declare  that  during  my 
father’s  attack  she  could  not  walk  up 
or  down  stairs  without  detecting  the 
odor  of  the  all-permeating  vegetable. 

She  could  not  help  having  a  strong 
liking  for  Wilkie  as  a  man,  although 
she  did  not  much  approve  of  his  books 
and  opinions.  They  were  indeed  gen¬ 
erally  on  the  most  excellent  terms,  but 
now  and  again  a  little  friendly  ‘‘  breeze” 
would  sweep  over  the  course  of  their 
conversation. 

Once,  when  my  sister  was  quite  a 
schoolgirl,  she  was  doing  or  saying 
something  annoying  at  the  table,  when 
my  aunt  checked  her.  Wilkie  looked 
up  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  said, 

‘‘  I  hope.  Miss - ,  you  are  not  going 

to  take  the  devil  out  of  that  girl.  ”  My 
aunt’s  appearance  was  magnifleent  to 
see  as  she  “  rose”  to  the  reply.  ‘‘  Mr. 
Collins,  wherever  and  in  whatsoever 
form  I  encounter  the  devil,  you  may 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  flght  him 
to  the  death.”  And  upon  my  word, 
at  that  moment  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  be  Wilkie  Collins — it  was  like 
the  “  strike”  of  an  eagle,  and  one  posi¬ 
tively  cowered  under  it  ;  but  no  bones 
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were  broken,  and  peace  was  soon  re-  an  illustration  of  the  songster’s  insin. 
stored.  cerity,  that  one  evening  she  was  look- 

As  a  set-off  to  this  I  must  tell  of  how  ing  out  of  her  windows  before  starting 
when  Wilkie  was  walking  to  our  house  for  the  opera  house,  watching  the 
one  evening  he  got  caught  in  a  shower  stream  of  vehicles  crowding  to  Her 
of  rain,  which  made  his  feet  very  wet.  Majesty’s  in  time  for  the  performance  : 
My  father  insisted  upon  his  taking  off  “  Ah,  what  a  pity,”  she  exclaimed, 
his  boots  at  once  and  borrowing  any  “  to  think  of  all  these  people  wasting 
slippers  or  shoes  from  among  us  which  their  time  in  going  to  hear  me  sing, 
might  happen  to  tit  him.  Now  he  when  they  might  be  doing  so  much 
was  quite  a  small  man,  and  with  pretty  good  with  it.”  The  remark  was  thor- 
little  hands  and  feet — very  like  a  worn-  oughly  characteristic  of  the  woman, 
an’s.  It  was  all  very  well  to  order  him  and  1  have  no  doubt  was  meant  per- 
into  any  of  the  household  slippers  he  fectly  genuinely,  but  it  was  certainly 
could  wear.  There  were  none  that  he  open  to  misconstruction  in  the  mind 
could  wear — for  we  all  proved  a  great  of  a  non-believer  in  her  character, 
deal  too  large-footed  to  be  able  to  ac-  There  was  something  almost  unnatu- 
commodate  him.  At  last  my  aunt  rally  “good”  about  her,  and  she  ap- 
rummaged  out  a  pair  of  her  own  slip-  pears  to  have  been  aggressive  in  her 
pers,  checked  black  and  white,  and  stand-off  manner  and  manifestation  of 
with  steel  buckles,  which  were  worn  a  rectitude  of  thought  and  purpose.  The 
little  loose,  it  is  true,  but  which  were  Life  published  of  her  some  two  or  three 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  fit  that  could  years  ago  gives  evidence  of  this,  and  in 
be  found.  Wilkie  was  of  course  all  reading  it  one  is  at  times  tempted  to 
graciousness  and  smiles  (proceeding,  wish  that  Heaven  had  made  her  a  little 
no  doubt,  from  two  causes)  at  the  at-  less  faultless  and  a  little  more  hu- 
tention,  and  came  in  to  dinner.  man. 

Presently,  during  a  change  of  courses,  Wilkie  Collins  could  tell  a  story  very 
an  unusual  pause  occurred  in  the  talk-  incisively  and  dramatically  in  a  few 
ing.  I  looked  across  the  table  at  Wil-  words.  I  have  always  to  think  twice 
kie,  and  saw  him,  turned  half  round  before  bein^  sure  that  I  have  not  read 
in  his  seat,  feeling  after  something  un-  the  one  which  made  “  Monk”  Lewis’s 
der  the  table.  A  smile  flickered  round  reputation,  simply  from  hearing  it  nar- 
the  room.  He  had  lost  his  slipper  !  rated  by  him,  with  all  its  force  and  su- 
In  a  moment  he  found  it  again,  and  in  pernatural  terror  condensed  into  about 
his  triumph  kicked  up  his  foot,  slipper  ten  minutes  of  time, 
and  all,  on  a  level  with  the  table,  and  One  evening  when  he  was  dining 
displayed  to  my  aunt,  to  her  intense  with  us  en  familh,  the  conversation 
amusement,  how  much  too  loose  her  turned  upon  Lady  Macbeth,  and  he  re¬ 
footgear  was  for  his  diminutive  pro-  marked  that  the  generally  accepted 
portions.  tall,  black- haired,  beetle-browed  type 

He  had  a  great  affection  for  the  old  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  all  a  mistake, 
school  of  Italian  opera — Bellini,  Doni-  “  You  may  depend  upon  it,”  said  he, 
zetti,  Verdi,  and  Meyerbeer— but  loved  “  that  she  was  a  rather  small,  fair- 
not  the  Wagnerian  introduction  of  lat-  haired,  blue-eyed  woman,  with  a  pink 
ter  days.  Although  he  was  an  enthu-  and  white  complexion,  and  very  deter- 
siast  about  Jenny  Lind’s  acting  and  mined.” 

singing,  he  professed  a  great  contempt  We  had  a  pretty  little  cousin  dining 
for  her  character,  and  always  spoke  of  with  us  who  so  exactly  answered  to 
her  as  “  that  charlatan,”  much  to  my  this  description  that  as  he  spoke  our 
aunt’s  inward  indignation,  for  she  had  eyes  involuntarily  turned  to  her  con- 
a  great  belief  in  the  absolute  truth  and  scious,  blushing  face  —she  was  rather 
purity  of  Jenny’s  private  life.  “  Of  shy — until  at  the  climax  my  brother 
course  you  could  not  expect  a  man  of  and  I  burst  into  unseemly  laughter, 
Wilkie’s  views  to  believe  in  the  beauty  and  amid  a  shower  of  “  chaff”  Wilkie 
of  such  a  character  as  hers,”  she  would  Collins  saw  what  he  had  done,  and  the 
say  ;  “  I  do  not  believe  he  could  even  little  cousin  was  restored  to  composure, 
understand  it.”  He  used  to  quote,  as  and  enabled  to  join  in  the  laugh  raised 
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at  her  expense  by  his  easy  and  amused 
“  apology.” 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were 
distressing,  owing  in  great  measure  to 
the  constant  ill-health  and  pain  from 
which  he  suffered,  and  the  unceasing 
necessity  for  work  which  accompanied 
them.  I  remember  seeing  him  after 
an  evening  spent  at  our  house,  about 
two  years  before  his  death,  walking  up 
the  street  with  the  aid  of  a  heavy  stick, 
bowed  nearly  double,  and  looking  like 
an  old  man  of  eighty,  though  he  was 
but  sixty-five  when  he  died.  My  father 
stood  on  the  doorstep,  watching  his 
departure,  and  exclaimed  quite  patheti¬ 
cally  :  ”  Look  at  him.  Who  could 
suppose  he  was  ten  years  younger  than 
I?”  He  died  in  September,  1889,  of 
Angina  pectoris,  after  long  illness,  dur¬ 
ing  which  my  father  was  with  him  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  my  brother 
and  I  lighted  upon  the  last  thing  he 
ever  wrote  :  a  small  fragment  of  note- 
paper  with  the  words,  “  I  am  dying — 
come  if  you  can,”  faintly  and  almost 
illegibly  pencilled  upon  it.  (Needless 
to  say  whether  my  father  went  or  not.) 
He  died  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  and 
with  him  died  a  friendship  which  had 
lasted  for  about  thirty  years.  I  have 
by  me  the  quill  pen,  worn  to  a  stump, 
with  which  he  wrote  his  last  works, 
and  in  my  collection  of  autographs  is 
a  letter  which  seems  worth  transcrib¬ 
ing,  if  only  to  show  the  kindliness  of 
the  nature  which  could  make  time 
amid  the  wear  and  tear  of  professional 
and  public  life  to  send  a  pleasing  ac¬ 
count  of  a  slight  incident  in  order  to 
gratify  a  young  man’s  hobby.  It  will 
be  observed  that  he  was  living  at  Glou¬ 
cester  Place  at  the  date  of  its  being 
written.  He  removed  thither  when 
leaving  Harley  Street,  but  died  in 
Wimpole  Street. 

90,  GlOUCXBTZB  PuiCE,  POBTMAN  SqUABE,  W., 
13<A  August,  1877. 

My  deab - , — Once  upon  a  time,  while  I 

wag  on  my  way  to  a  grand  breakfast  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  I  was  stopped  in  one  of 
the  squares  by  a  very  well-bred  young  gentle¬ 
man,  who  said  he  recognized  me  by  my  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits,  and  who  asked  me  if  I 
would  give  him  an  autograph.  I  said  "Yes; 
but  where  am  I  to  send  it  ?"  He  said,  "  Quite 
unnecessary,  sir.  If  yon  don’t  mind  yon  can 
give  it  to  me  now,”  With  that  he  pulled  an 


autograph  book  out  of  one  pocket,  a  pen  out 
of  another,  and  an  ancient  "  ink-horn"  out  of 
a  third.  “  How  am  I  to  write  it?”  I  asked. 
He  answered,  “  You  can  write  it  on  my  back.” 
He  turned  round  and  “  gave  me  a  back”  as  if 
we  were  playing  at  leap-frog.  I  wrote  him  his 
autograph  (greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the 
public  in  the  square),  and  we  shook  hands 
and  parted.  I  quote  this  young  gentleman’s 
example  as  giving  you  a  useful  hint  in  the 
pursuit  of  autographs.  If  he  hud  not  stuck 
to  me  while  he  had  me,  I  might  have  forgot¬ 
ten  him— just  as  inexcusably  as  I  forgot  you. 

And  now  here  is  my  autograph  at  last! — 
Very  truly  yours,  Wilkie  Collins. 

Little  did  I  imagine,  when  listening 
to  my  father’s  rapturous  reminiscences 
of  Fanny  Kemble  at  the  time  when 
she  made  her  first  appearance  as  Juliet, 
and  Julia  in  The  Himchback,  that  it 
would  ever  be  my  good  fortune  to  count 
her  as  a  personal  friend.  Yet  such 
was  the  case.  Until  her  “  Records  of 
a  Girlhood”  were  passing  through  the 
press  I  had  believed  her  to  be  dead, 
and  altogether  belonging  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Past.  It  is  just  about  ten 
year’s  ago  that  Mr.  Bentley,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  all  her  later  works,  gave  me 
an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Kemble,  and 
in  doing  this  I  have  always  considered 
that  he  conferred  upon  me  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the  many  kindnesses  I  have 
received  at  his  hands.  She  was  then 
living  in  a  flat  at  Queen  Anne’s  Man¬ 
sions,  and  by  a  coincidence,  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  whom  I  have  known  all  my 
life,  followed  in  her  footsteps,  all  un¬ 
knowingly,  and  has  taken  up  quarters 
for  some  years  in  the  same  pile  of 
buildings. 

No,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  describe 
Fanny  Kemble,  for  how  can  any  one 
descr  ibe  the  indescribable  ?  She  must 
have  been  quite  the  most  remarkable 
woman  living  within  the  last  two  or 
three  decades.  Those  who  would  know 
most  about  her  must  go  to  her  books 
and  correspondence.  In  these  they 
will  find  what  constituted  at  least  a 
great  jiart  of  herself,  for  her  writings 
were  the  very  spirit  of  herself  at  the 
moment  and  mood  in  which  she  wrote, 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they 
represented  the  same  self  ten  mrnutes 
after  they  were  written.  Thoughts 
and  ideas,  and  even  more,  moods  and 
feelings,  changed  so  rapidly,  and  pour¬ 
ed  one  upon  the  other  with  such  veloc¬ 
ity,  that  no  mortal  being  could  ever 
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count  upon  what  the  next  departure 
might  be. 

Does  this  give  an  impression  of  in¬ 
sincerity  in  her  nature?  There  was 
no  more  absolutely  sincere  woman 
breathing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than 
Fanny  Kemble.  To  be  able  to  account 
her  as  a  friend  was  “  to  be  sure  of  one 
thing  in  life,”  and  was  an  honor  of 
w'hich  the  greatest  might  well  feel 
proud  ;  but  her  friendship  was  not  for 
all,  and  where  she  disliked  or  was  not 
attracted,  she  had  sometimes  an  un¬ 
compromising  manner  of  displaying 
her  dislike  or  indifference.  “  The 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,”  was  the  motto  of  her 
life,  and  for  this  she  would  sacrihee 
herself  drst  and  all  her  belongings 
afterward,  if  needs  called  for  the  stake. 

She  carried  all  things  to  excess,  and 
called  herself  by  more  ill  names  than 
any  other  woman  was  ever  called  by 
her  bitterest  foe.  It  was  characteristic 
of  her  views  that  she  never  said,  “  I 
hope  I  am  not  making  a  mistake,”  but 
always,  “  I  hope  I  am  not  telling  lies.  ” 
I  verily  believe  that  she  valued  nothing 
in  this  world,  save  friendship  and  hon¬ 
or,  at  the  price  of  one  farthing,  and 
would  have  given  the  gown  off  her  back 
to  the  first  person,  friend  or  foe,  who 
asked  for  it,  not,  in  such  a  case,  for 
the  mere  love  of  giving,  but  because 
she  considered  that  if  somebody  else 
coveted  the  thing  which  she  happened 
to  possess,  he  or  she  might  as  well  have 
it,  since  her  own  pleasure  in  its  pos¬ 
session  was  so  infinitely  small. 

Her  whole  life  was  a  succession  of 
impulses,  excepting  where,  in  the  daily 
routine  which  she  mapped  out  for  her¬ 
self,  and  sedulously  followed,  strict 
rules ,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
She  made  these  little  set  rules  as  to  her 
daily  conduct  voluntarily,  and  because 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  herself  that  if 
she  did  not  regulate  her  life  by  them 
it  would  inevitably  become  chaotic. 
Her  mind  was  so  stored  with  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  eveiy  country,  and  her  own 
wide  and  extraordinarily  varied  experi¬ 
ences,  that  it  is  easy  to  understand,  as 
she  herself  often  expressed  it,  how  she 
“  was  never  so  little  alone  as  when 
alone.” 

For  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  her 
nature  I  have  no  words  to  express  my 


admiration,  and  to  fall  beneath  her 
scorn  must  have  been  an  awful  experi. 
euce  for  the  defaulter.  If  she  was  a 
formidable  acquaintance  she  was  an  in¬ 
comparable  friend.  Her  displeasure 
was  terrible  enough,  but  that  was  a 
passing  emotion  unless  a  principle  was 
involved,  and  as  quickly  gave  way  to  a 
royal  forgiveness.  An  experience  of 
my  own  will  best  illustrate  this. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  while  she  was 
writing  and  collecting  her  ‘‘  Records 
of  a  Girlhood”  that  I  first  had  the 
privilege  of  calling  upon  her,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  my  calls  were  of  neces¬ 
sity  frequent.  I  went  armed  with  a 
message  and  a  box  of  roses  from  Mr. 
Bentley,  who  well  knew  that  nothing 
had  so  ingratiating  an  effect  upon  her 
as  flowers.  The  door  of  her  flat  was 
promptly  opened  to  me,  and  upon  the 
threshold  stood  a  rather  short  and  stout 
lady  of  about  seventy,  clad  in  black 
silk,  with  a  noble  gray  head,  guiltless 
of  cap  or  any  adornment,  finely  set 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  the 
most  gleaming  and  beautiful  dark  eyes 
I  ever  beheld.  In  either  arm  she  al¬ 
ready  held  a  large  plant  in  a  pot,  while 
the  maid  who  had  opened  the  door 
stood  protestingly  in  the  background. 

Salutation  over,  I  proceeded  to  dis¬ 
charge  my  errand,  and  said — 

“  Mr.  Bentley  desired  me  to  place 
these  roses  in  no  other  than  your  own 
hands.” 

“  That  would  be  a  little  difficult,” 
replied  she,  ”  seeing  that  they  are  full 
already  ;  but  wait  a  minute,”  then, 
giving  her  two  plants  to  the  maid,  she 
added,  ”  now  you  may  give  me  the 
roses,  and  tell  Mr.  Bentley  the  truth 
about  them.” 

But  it  was  after  many  visits,  and 
when  her  book  had  been  published, 
that  I  fell  into  momentary  disgrace. 
We  were  talking  one  day  about  some 
copies  of  her  ‘‘  rubbish,”  as  she  per¬ 
sistently  called  the  “  Records,”  which 
she  wanted  to  give  away,  when  I,  all 
unconscious  of  the  dire  effect  of  the 
speech,  interrupted  her  and  exclaimed 
enuinely — 

hey  are  perfectly  charming  !” 

She  rounded  upon  me  like  a  lioness  ; 
her  form  dilated,  her  eyes  flashed,  and 
her  ever  mobile  features  were  all  at 
work  in  an  instant.  I  had  dared  to 
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nay  a  compliment  to  her  hook!  In  the 
course  of  three  minutes  1  was  com¬ 
pletely  pulverized.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
quoted  to  awful  purpose,  and  I  arose 
to  take  leave,  feeling  about  as  sneaky 
and  idiotic  as  ever  man  felt  in  his  life. 
She  saw  the  effect  of  her  “  explosion’* 
before  I  was  out  of  the  room,  and  by 
the  time  I  had  got  half-way  downstairs 
sent  a  swiftly  flying  messenger  for  my 
recall.  On  re-entering  the  room  I 
found  her  sitting,  both  hands  out¬ 
stretched,  and  with  tears  in  her  mel¬ 
low  voice  and  beautiful  eyes,  asking 
for  “  pardon.” 

From  that  moment  we  were  sworn 
friends. 

Upon  my  return  home  I  sent  her 
some  doggerel  verses  bearing  upon  the 
passage  of  arms  and  the  reconciliation, 
which  happened  to  please  her  fancy. 
In  the  meantime  she  had  sent  a  letter, 
on  her  part,  which  I  really  must  quote 
here,  since  it  illustrates  one  of  her 
phases  so  graphically 

Queen  Anne’s  Mansions. 

My  deab  Sib, — I  have  been  troubled  ever 
since  you  visited  me  yesterday — with  the 
painful  feeling  of  having  inflicted  pain.  I 
hope  my  sudden  ridiculous  and  ungracious 
exclamations  in  return  for  the  kind  expression 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  you  bad  read  my 
book  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  forgotten 
as  well  as  forgiven  by  yon.  I  have  been  more 
surprised  than  1  can  express  at  the  interest 
that  has  been  found  in  my  “  Records  of  a  Girl- 
h(od.”  To  have  pleased  any  one  ought  to 
please  any  one  ;  and  I  am  not  only  pleased  to 
have  pleased  yon,  but  am  obliged  to  yon  for 
having  told  me  I  had  done  so. — Yours  very 
truly,  Fbances  Anne  Kemble. 

I  think  this  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
amende  honorable  from  a  great  lady  to 
a  comparatively  young  man,  and  most 
people  will  probably  agree  in  this. 

Whenever  in  after  years  she  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  refer  to  the  incident,  she  al¬ 
ways  laughingly  spoke  of  it  as  “  the 
time  when  you  treated  me  so  badly.” 

The  second  letter  appended  carries 
on  the  subject  a  stage  further,  and  was 
written  after  her  receipt  of  a  New  Year 
bouquet  and  card  in  token  of  amity 
following  our  passage  of  arms. 

You  are  a  very  amiable  person  to  repay  a 
box  on  the  ear  with  such  interest  --but  do 
not  heap  any  more  coals  of  fire  on  my  poor 
old  head,  because  I  repented  almost  as  soon 
as  I  spoke  the  words  that  I  feared  had  an¬ 
noyed  yon.  May  the  New  Year  be  good  to 
you  and  give  yon  those  best  blessings,  health 


and  content.  Your  flowers  are  lovely,  and  so 
is  the  card  of  greeting,  and— I  am,  yours  truly 
obliged,  Fbances  Anne  Kemble. 

The  use  of  the  word  “  annoyed”  in  • 
the  above  letter  is  amusing.  Had  she 
written  “  annihilated,”  it  would  have 
been  neater  the  mark. 

After  the  “  Records  of  a  Girlhood” 
came  “  Records  of  Later  Life,”  hardly 
less  interesting.  The  extraordinary 
variety  of  incidents,  places,  modes  of 
life,  and  friendships  through  which 
she  passed  is  positively  astounding. 
There  was  hardly  a  celebrity  of  her 
time  with  whom  she  was  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  or  on  intimate  terms — according  to 
their  natures,  and  not  their  position  in 
the  world.  She  travelled  half  over 
Europe,  and  lived  a  large  portion  of 
her  life  in  various  parts  of  America. 
To  the  last  the  restlessness  of  long 
habit  of  “  migration”  was  upon  her, 
and  until  she  was  seventy- eight  or  sev¬ 
enty-nine  years  of  age  she  regularly 
travelled  abroad,  generally  in  the  Swit¬ 
zerland  whose  mountains  she  loved  so 
keenly,  every  year.  She  was  partly  of 
Swiss  descent,  and  the  homesickness 
for  the  Alps  was  never  long  away  from 
her.  How  acute  this  was  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  by  her  lines  written  upon  what 
she  knew  was  her  last  sight  of  them. 
They  were  published  in  T&mple  Bar 
some  time  ago. 

She  now  and  again  would  express  dis¬ 
satisfaction  at  my  untravelled  condi¬ 
tion,  for  1  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
“  abroad,”  and  was  always  offering  to 
take  me  with  her  in  order  that  she 
might  show  me  “her  mountains.’’ 

“  How  you  would  glory  in  them  !”  she 
used  to  say  ;  “now  do,  my  dear  child, 
get  a  holiday  and  come  with  me.  I 
daresay  we  should  quarrel  horribly, 
but  you  know  we  are  friends  now,  and 
you  could  perhaps  put  up  with  my  odd¬ 
ities.  The  first  week  would  decide  it 
all.  If  you  could  stand  them  for  a 
week,  you  could  stand  them  for  all 
time.” 

To  have  travelled  with  her,  with  all 
her  knowledge  and  imagination,  would 
indeed  have  been  an  experience  worth 
risking,  but  it  was  never  possible. 

“  My  dear  child”  became  her  usual 
mode  of  addressing  me,  conversation¬ 
ally,  as  our  intimacy  ripened.  She  felt 
so  old,  and  thought  me  so  young. 
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One  of  the  greatest  treats  she  afforded 
me  was  occasionally  to  read  to  me  some 
one  or  two  of  her  poems,  as  the  proof 
sheets  came  in — her  “  rhymes,’*  as  she 
used  to  call  them.  Once  all  the  world 
flocked  to  hear  Fanny  Kemble’s  read¬ 
ings,  both  in  England  and  America, 
but  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  pri¬ 
vate  readings  “  all  to  myself,”  in  her 
own  sanctum.  The  first  thing  in 
which  she  ever  gave  me  a  taste  of  her 
quality  as  a  reader  was  the  fine,  if  ir¬ 
regular,  poem  of  hers,  beginning  with 
the  exquisite  line — 

“  I  heard  Youth’s  silver  clarion  call  to  Fate.” 

The  poem  is  short,  and,  as  she  de¬ 
livered  it,  held  me  spellbound  from 
first  to  last.  Surely,  never  was  read¬ 
ing  like  it !  The  melodious  voice, 
lending  itself  to  every  change  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  expression,  and  the  perfect 
elocution,  were  almost  enough  in  them¬ 
selves  to  disarm  criticism,  but  it  was 
the  absolute  justice  of  every  accent, 
emphasis,  and  intonation  which  struck 
me  so  forcibly.  No  straining  after  un¬ 
natural  effects  ;  truth  was  as  much  at 
the  root  of  her  reading  as  of  her  na¬ 
ture,  and  her  powerful  dramatic  in¬ 
stinct  could  not  err.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  levelation  ;  and  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  reflect  with  wonder  upon  the 
common  stage  affectation  of  to-day — 
especially  where  Shakespeare  is  con¬ 
cerned — of  foolishly  endeavoring  to 
depart  from  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  text  by  the  baneful  use  of  accentu¬ 
ating  the  wrong  word  in  a  line.  I 
think  no  actor  or  actress  who  once 
heard  Fanny  Kemble  read  could  be 
guilty  of  repeating  this  frequent  ex¬ 
ample  of  ill  taste. 

If  any  one  wishes  for  a  specimen  of 
pure  and  forcible  English,  wherein 
every  word  that  is  used  is  exactly  the 
right  word,  and  used  in  its  right  sense, 
let  him-  turn  to  Fanny  Kemble’s 
“  Notes  upon  Some  of  Shakespeare’s 
Plays,”  and  I  think  he  will  find  his 
wish  gratified. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  printing 
the  few  letters  I  have  sifted  out  of  my 
budget,  which  bear  almost  wholly  upon 
personal  matters,  inasmuch  as  that 
they  all  help  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  writer  even  when  touching  upon 
the  most  trivial  subjects.  Here  is  a 
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little  note,  dashed  off  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  after  a  call  of  mine  dur¬ 
ing  her  absence,  and  when,  on  leaving 
a  few  flowers  for  her,  I  expressed  the 
belief  that  they  would  probably  be 
more  welcome  than  myself.  Her  love 
of  flowers  was  intense,  and  I  always 
associate  with  her  rooms  the  faint  fra¬ 
grance  of  roses,  violets,  mimosa,  and 
all  the  sweet  things  that  grow  in  the 
“  year  round.” 

Deab  Mb. - , — Thank  yon  for  the  violets. 

I  do  like  them  better  than  you,  but  then  I  like 
most  flowers  better  than  most  friends,  and  I 
was  sorry  to  miss  you,  as,  with  or  without 
violets,  1  am  always  glad  to  see  yon.  .  .  . 
Yours  obliged  (for  the  nosegay),  and  yours 
truly  in  general,  Fanny  Kemble. 

My  deab  Mb. - , — I  have  been  quite  un¬ 

well  for  the  last  three  weeks  and  unable  to 
attend  to  the  copying  of  my  letters,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  a  good  (or  bad)  quantity 
that  you  can  see  if  you  like.  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  my  “  story  ?”  .  .  .  Yours  very  truly, 
F.  A.  Kemble. 

I  have  no  more  “Records,”  young  or  old, 
for  publication. 

She  was  generally  impatient  if  any 
time  was  lost  in  putting  her  MSS.  into 
print — not,  I  think,  that  she  valued 
any  of  her  own  work,  any  more  than 
she  did  her  possessions,  but  because 
her  natural  impulsiveness  could  brook 
no  delay.  If  anything  was  to  be  done 
at  all  it  must  be  done  at  once.  This 
will  explain  the  sudden  question  in  the 
foregoing,  and  the  opening  passage  of 
the  following  letter  :  — 

26,  Hebefobd  Squabb,  S.W. 

My  deab  Youno  Man — or  young  gentleman 
— whichever  you  like  best !  I  am  in  no  “  sus¬ 
pense”  whatever  that  Mr.  Bentley  can  relieve  ; 
and  1  wrote  to  you  only  because  if  you  did 
not  want  my  MS.  1  did — to  read  to  some 
friends  of  mine  who  are  almost  as  proud  and 
vain  as  myself  of  my  having  written  a  story 
— the  first  1  ever  toid—at  seventy-eight  years 
old,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  domestic  earth¬ 
quake  in  which  the  disagreeable  elements  of 
lying,  drunkenness,  and  stealing  were  com¬ 
bined — and  which  I  discovered  on  my  return 
from  abroad,  and  the  disgust  and  distress  of 
which  drove  me  to  write  ”  The  Rose  Lily,”  to 
enable  me  to  extricate  my  thoughts  from  the 
mire  in  which  I  felt  plunged  .  .  .  .—Yours 
very  truly,  F.  A.  Kemble. 

I  happened  to  be  with  her  just  after 
she  had  recovered,  through  Scotland 
Yard,  the  valuables  of  which  her  ser¬ 
vants  had  robbed  her  during  her  ab¬ 
sence,  and  she  brought  them  out — not 
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in  glee,  but  in  sorrow  at  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  those  she  had  trusted — to  show 
me.  They  were  all  relics  of  her  father 
and  mother — miniatures,  beautifully 
executed,  and  little  nick-nacks  of  jew¬ 
elry— not  of  great  intrinsic  worth,  but 
among  the  very  few  things  of  this 
world  which  had  any  importance  in 
her  eyes. 

Her  own  particular  maid  and  her 
Swiss  man-servant  were  fully  exempted 
from  any  participation  in  the  iniquities 
of  her  household,  for  they  were  with 
her  during  her  absence.  The  man 
lived  ten  years  in  her  service,  and  was 
devoted  to  her.  He  left,  but  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  to  go  home  to 
Switzerland  and  marry.  A  few  days 
after  her  funeral,  which  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  ill  health  I  was  prevented  from 
attending,  I  was  astonished  at  meeting 
him  in  the  street.  Upon  hearing  of 
her  death  he  had  travelled  post  haste 
from  Switzerland  to  arrive  just  in  time 
for  the  sad  ceremony  at  Kensal  Green. 
It  requires  a  fine  nature  to  draw  forth 
such  disinterested  attachment  as  this. 

There  is  as  often  as  not  a  dash  of 
petulance  or  ultra  matter  of-factness 
in  many  of  her  letters,  more  especially 
when  they  happened  to  be  answers  to 
her  correspondents.  The  “  Kemble 
temper”  was  ever  ready  to  break  out 
on  great  or  small  occasions,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  she  did  not  forego  the 
feminine  habit  of  leaving  the  point  of 
her  matter  in  the  postscript. 

She  had  written  me  the  preceding 
letter,  beginning,  “  My  dear  young 
man — or  young  gentleman — whichever 
you  like  best !”  and  I  had  laughingly 
remonstrated  with  her  for  this  unusual 
form  of  address,  adding  that  I  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  deal  older  than  she  took 
me  for.  This  is  her  reply  : — 

26,  Hebxfobd  Sqcabe,  South  Kensington. 

Mt  deab  Mb.  - , — 1  should  be  extremely 

sorry  to  address  you  in  any  manner  that  would 
be  disagreeable  to  you  (but  yon  know  you 
could  have  answered,  or  retorted,  *'  My  dear 
old  Woman,  or  My  dear  old  Lady,  whichever 
you  like  best !’’) 

It  is  not  quite  right  of  you  to  answer,  “  of 
course  I  shall  see  the  proof  sheets  of  my 
story,”  because  my  ”  Records  of  a  Girlhood” 
was  published  without  my  seeing  a  single 
proof  sheet  of  it,  and  my  article  about  Salvini 
was  published  in  the  same  way.  ...  In  this 
story  I  have  sent  yon,  there  are  notes  to  be 
inserted,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  written 


in  Yankee  jargon,  which  I  have  preserved, 
and  may  puzzle  the  printers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  A.  Kemble. 

I  am  touched  by  your  kind  profession  of 
‘‘affection”  for  me,  and  grateful  for  it. 

The  explanation  about  the  proof 
sheets  to  which  this  letter  refers,  is 
that  she  really  had  a  great  aversion 
from  reading  and  correcting  proofs, 
and  often  by  her  own  request  they  were 
read  for  her  by  her  publishers  ;  but 
some  error  had  crept  into  the  article 
on  Salvini,  which  she  had  sent  to  Tem¬ 
ple  Bar  (for  her  writing  was  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decipher),  and  the  recollection 
of  this  had  momentarily  erased  from 
her  mind  all  preceding  instructions 
that  she  might  not  be  “  bothered” 
with  proofs. 

When  she  did  correct  her  proofs, 
they  sometimes  carried  terror  into  the 
printers’  hearts,  for  where  some  ques¬ 
tions  had  been  raised  by  them  as  to  the 
intention  of  a  word  in  the  MS.,  she 
would  perhaps  nianifest  her  impatience 
by  writing  on  the  margin  of  her  proof 
some  such  expression  as  ”  Don’t  be 
stupid,”  and  then  return  it  to  them. 

Sometimes  in  conversation  she  would 
be  led  into  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
and  then  I  was  glad  to  sit  and  listen, 
speechless,  so  as  not  to  break  her  thread 
— to  the  story  of  the  maternal  side  of 
the  family — of  how  her  mother  came 
to  be  god-daughter  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  after  whom  she  w'as 
christened  ;  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
her  grandfather’s  life,  and  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  history  of  her  mother’s  and  her 
beloved  “  Aunt  Dali’s”  young  woman¬ 
hood.  If  the  miniatures  of  these  two 
are  to  be  accepted  as  portraits,  they 
were  indeed  exceptionally  beautiful 
women. 

Charles  Kemble  and  a  dashing  young 
officer  met  them  when  they  were  act¬ 
ing  in  some  travelling  company  to¬ 
gether,  literally  “  strolling  players,” 
in  search  of  their  livelihood.  The  two 
young  men  were  fascinated,  and  fell 
in  love,  the  one  with  Fanny  Kemble’s 
mother,  the  other  with  her  aunt 
‘‘  Dali.”  Kemble  married,  as  we 
know,  but  Aunt  Dali’s  betrothed  died, 
1  believe,  of  some  epidemic  illness,  and 
she  remained  faithful  to  his  memory 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  niece’s 
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affection  for  her  breathes  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  “  Records  of  a  Girl¬ 
hood  and  when  Fanny  Kemble  and 
her  father  left  England  for  America 
for  the  first  time,  “  Dali”  accompanied 
them,  and  died,  and  was  bu  ied  there. 
Her  niece  described  her  as  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  most  lovable  and  wholly 
unselfish  character  she  ever  knew. 

Fanny  Kemble’s  conversation  was 
positively  dazzling  in  its  quality.  No 
ordinary  mind  could  keep  pace  with  it, 
and  after  an  interview  with  her,  in 
which  description,  history,  criticism, 
opinion,  ideas,  and  perceptive  remarks, 
as  well  as  introspective  remarks  of  no 
common  depth,  had  all  been  poured 
out — the  mobile  and  ever  fluctuating 
features  of  her  face  giving  point  and 
emphasis  to  the  whole — one  came  away 
amazed  with  the  amount  of  her  far- 
reaching  knowledge,  her  acute  wisdom, 
and  her  fascinating  humor.  It  was  an 
education  divested  of  all  educational 
qualities  but  charm. 

She  was  fond  of  talking  of  her  fam¬ 
ily.  Her  love  for  her  father,  and  her 
sister  Adelaide  in  particular,  was  in¬ 
tense.  She  would  say,  “  You  think 
me  clever,  don’t  you  ?  My  dear  child. 
I’m  a  perfect  fool  !  You  should  have 
known  my  sister  Adelaide.  Ah  !  she 
was  a  genius,  and  the  sweetest  crea¬ 
ture  that  ever  breathed,  very  like  her 
Aunt  Dali,  and  very  unlike  me.  I  re¬ 
member  once  when  some  one  upon 
whom  she  had  been  calling,  became 
cantankerous  and  argumentative,  she 
came  home  and  told  us  that  ’  so-and-so 
was  so  cross  and  disagreeable,  she  was 
for  all  the  world  like  Fanny.’  ” 

One  day  when  I  was  sitting  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  her  stories  of  old  days,  she 

{minted  out  to  me  a  portrait  of  her 
landsome  young  brother  Henry.  1 
was  struck  by  the  resemblance  to  my 
father,  and  exclaimed  at  it.  She  asked 
if  my  father  was  not  a  very  handsome 
man,  and  on  my  replying  that  both  my 
father  and  mother  had  been  considered 
unusually  good-looking,  she  gazed  di¬ 
rectly  and  frankly  into  my  own  partic¬ 
ularly  plain  features,  and  with  a  hu¬ 
morous  twinkle  in  her  eye,  said  sol¬ 
emnly,  “  My  dear  child,  they  ought 
to  have  done  better  for  you.”  We 
were  both  so  tickled  by  the  speech  that 
we  simultaneously  burst  into  a  peal  of 
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laughter,  as  I  replied,  “  They  ought 
indeed,  but  you  see  they  have  not.” 
To  which  she  answered,  as  a  drop  of 
consolation  for  my  unhappy  state, 
“  Never  mind,  I  dare  say  when  you 
marry  and  have  children  of  your  own 
that  they  will  all  be  as  handsome  as 
their  grandparents.” 

Perhaps  Fanny  Kemble  seldom  vol¬ 
unteered  gifts,  because  I  imagine  she 
never  considered  that  anything  she  pos¬ 
sessed  or  might  buy  was  worthy  any¬ 
body’s  acceptance,  but  I  felt  immensely 
flattered  when,  after  a  conversation 
about  her  father  as  an  actor  and  a  man, 
she  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  beautiful 
mezzotint  portrait  which  Luptou  en¬ 
larged  and  engraved  from  Harlow’s 
well-known  picture  of  “  The  Trial  of 
Queen  Catherine.”  The  whole  picture 
is  really  a  family  group  of  the  Kem¬ 
bles,  for  in  it  John  is  seated  to  the  left 
as  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Stephen  toward 
the  back  as  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  is 
seated  at  the  table  writing,  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  in  the  “  toothache  bandages” 
which  she  so  often  affected  for  tragic 
parts,  and  standing  at  an  angle  of 
forty- five  degrees,  is  in  the  foreground 
as  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  denunci¬ 
atory  arm  extended  toward  Wolsey. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  one  day  to 
light  upon  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence’s  portraits  of  Fanny  Kemble  her¬ 
self,  in  a  printseller’s  shop,  and  this 
also  she  presented  to  me.  It  was  upon 
her  eightieth  birthday  that  I  showed 
it  to  her  ;  and  she  looked  long  and 
fixedly  at  it;  then  remarked,  “I  had 
quite  forgotten  it ;  dear  me  !  I  was  a 
pretty  girl  then — eheu !”  and  she 
wrote  her  autograph  at  the  bottom  of 
the  print  with  something  suspiciously 
like  tears  in  her  eyes,  for  the  picture 
had  awakened  sad  memories,  1  could 
see. 

I  think  the  very  qualities  of  her  brill¬ 
iant  talk  and  rapid  sense  of  humor  first 
gave  me  the  idea  of  the  depth  of  sad¬ 
ness  that  lay  beneath.  Her  whole 
being  and  nature  were  at  warfare  with 
life,  and  that  must  mean  a  terrible 
amount  of  suffering  and  endurance  in 
the  individual.  Once,  and  once  only, 
did  I  ever  know  her  allude  to  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  her  married  life,  and  it  was 
then  but  to  reproach  herself  for  her 
own  shortcomings  of  temper  and  in- 
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tolerance.  She  seldom  allowed  herself 
to  talk  sadly,  but  I  think  in  her  last 
years  that  she  never  felt  other  than  sad. 

Upon  one  of  my  many  visits,  when 
she  had  been  charging  me  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  messages  to  deliver  to  a  friend, 
interlarding  them  with  every  kind  of 
interjection  at  herself,  and  running 
off  into  all  sorts  of  by-paths  of  fun  and 
raillery,  she  suddenly  turned  round  to 
me  and  said,  “  Now  if  you  remember 
all  this  nonsense  of  mine,  you  will  be 
a  cleverer  man  than  I  take  you  for  ; 
do  you  think  you  understand  what  I 
mean  ?  Yon  are  not  stupid,  are  you  ?” 
I  meekly  replied,  “  I  hope  not ;  at  any 
rate,  I  try  not  to  be.”  “  Oh,  that^s 
of  no  use,”  she  exclaimed.  ‘‘  If 
Heaven  has  made  you  stupid,  stupid 
ou  will  be;  you  can’t  alter  stupidity 
y  trying” — and  upon  my  repeating  to 
her  the  whole  of  the  gist  of  her  mes¬ 
sages  I  was  exonerated  from  so  awful 
an  accusation. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in 
reply  to  a  request  of  mine  for  an  auto¬ 
graph  of  her  father  : — 

Deib  Mb. - , — If  I  had  a  scrap  of  my 

father’s  hand,  yon  shoald  have  it,  bat  I  have 
not.  Yon  say,  however,  that  yon  wonid  like 
to  have  an  autograph  of  one  of  my  family, 
and  so  I  send  yon  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  which 
you  may  perhaps  like  to  have,  and  1  will  try 
and  get  my  father’s  for  yon. 

Yonrs  very  trnly, 

F.  A.  Kemble. 

I  have  written  some  “  sweet  lines”  to  a  dead 
mocking  bird,  which  I  should  like  Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley  to  buy,  likewise  a  farce  in  five  acts  I  and 
am  writing  a  tiresome  novel  in  fifty  chapters. 

This  was  a  prize  indeed  to  the  auto¬ 
graph  hunter,  for  Mrs.  Siddons’s  let¬ 
ters  are  scarce  nowadays.  She  did 
afterward  procure  me  —  with  some 
trouble — a  letter  in  her  father’s  writ¬ 
ing,  and  it  completed  the  “  Kemble 
Group”  in  my  collection.  Observe 
the  number  of  topics  touched  upon  in 
the  few  lines  of  the  postscript  to  this 
letter.  Her  poem  upon  the  mocking 
bird  was  pretty  and  pathetic,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  magazine.  The  creature 
was  a  gift  from  America,  and  I  often 
used  to  see  it  in  her  room,  sitting  in  a 
silent  and  mysterious  dark  lump  on  the 
far  end  of  its  perch,  for  it  would  utter 
no  sound  nor  display  itself  in  any  way 
when  visitors  were  in  the  room.  The 
title  page  to  “  The  Farce  in  Five  Acts” 


ran — ‘‘  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  John 
Timothy  Homespun  in  Switzerland  : 
stolen  from  the  French  of  Tartareon 
de  Tarreascon  but  of  this  more 
anon.  The  “tiresome  novel  in  fifty 
chapters”  was  called  “  Far  Away  and 
Long  Ago.”  It  was  strong,  with  some 
of  the  strength  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  and  dealt  with  an  old-world 
American  subject.  She  was  seventy- 
seven  or  seventy-eight  when  she  wrote 
it,  and  had  never  written  a  novel  be¬ 
fore  !  The  next  letter  is  only  to  show 
one  of  the  little  “  whimsies”  in  which 
she  indulged  with  regard  to  her  own 
books.  She  would  have  bought  a 
whole  edition  of  any  one  else’s  if  by  so 
doing  she  could  have  conferred  a  bene¬ 
fit. 

Sunday,  Ist  January,  1888. 

Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  - ,  for  the  pretty 

card  and  kind  good  wishes,  which  I  recipro¬ 
cate  very  sincerely.  ...  Will  you  do  me  the 
favor  to  ask  Mr.  Bentley  to  bestow  another 
copy  of  my  volume  of  verses  on  me.  I  have 
no  objection  to  selling  what  I  write,  but  an 
insuperable  one  to  buying  it !— Your  obliged 
old  friend,  Fbances  Anne  Kemble. 

She  mentions  in  one  of  her  books 
that  during  her  readings  in  America, 
when  she  was  expected  to  “  say  a  few 
words”  upon  her  entrance,  the  only 
thing  which  would  at  first  come  into 
her  head  to  say  to  her  audiences  was 
“Be  good.”  This  next  letter  con¬ 
tains  something  of  the  same  senti¬ 
ment  : — 

26,  Hebefobd  Squabe,  S.W., 
January  1st. 

...  I  send  Jr  on  some  verses  of  mine  which 
Mr.  Bentley  said  shoald  be  put  into  Temple 
Bar.  1  was  very  sorry  to  lose  your  visit  the 
other  evening,  but  after  five  o’clock  all  1  can 
say  is,  “  now  my  weary  lips  I  close,  leave  me, 
leave  me  to  repose." 

Thank  you  for  the  pretty  card  and  good 
wishes— may  your  New  Year  be  good  and 
happy,  and  may  you  have  as  many  more  as 
you  can  be  good  and  happy  in  ! — Yonrs  very 
truly,  Fanny  Kemble. 

Why  wasn’t  my  name  put  on  my  farce? 
Did  or  does  Mr.  Bentley  think  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  natural  condition,  which  is  farcical  ? 

How  delicious  these  abrupt  post¬ 
scripts  of  hers  are,  dashed  in  as  the 
rapid  change  of  thought  passed  through 
her  brain,  and  worded  so  characteristi¬ 
cally  of  the  sudden  transition  from 
mood  to  mood  ! 

26,  Hebefobd  Squabe,  S.W. 

My  deab  Mb.  — — , — My  name  is  Frances 
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Anne  Kemble,  and  ongbt  to  be  affixed  to  every¬ 
thing  Mr.  Bentley  pnblisbes  for  me.  I  wrote 
the  '*  stolen”  to  my  farce  for  fan,  and  bad  no 
idea  that  it  wonld  be  printed,  whereas  1  ex¬ 
pected  that  my  name  would  be.  I  sent  to  the 
printers  a  Dedication  to  my  story  of  ”  Far 
Away  and  Long  Ago,”  and  beg  that  it  may  be 
prefixed  to  it.— Always  truly  yours, 

Frances  Anne  Kehbi£. 

(Her  mark.) 

Here  was  “  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  !” 
The  preceding  letter’s  postscript  might 
have  passed  for  a  slight  petulance,  but 
this  contains  an  actual  grievance,  and 
all  for  want  of  a  proof  1  Her  putting 
“for  fun”  upon  her  MS.  title-page  a 
line  which  was  not  intended  for  the 
printer  to  copy,  and  leaving  out  the 
essential  one  of  her  own  name,  was  so 
like  her  ;  and  her  disgust  at  being 
taken  literally  by  that  most  literal  of 
all  men — a  printer — as  equally  natural 
to  her  condition.  It  took  rather  a 
long  time  to  calm  this  little  tempest, 
and  I  think  that  after  all  she  retained 
to  the  last  a  very  scornful  opinion  of 
printers  in  general. 

There  is  no  excuse,  save  the  pardon¬ 
able  pride  in  possessing  so  charming  a 
letter  of  sj^mpathy  and  friendship  from 
such  a  woman,  in  attaching  the  next, 
and  last,  of  those  which  appear  here. 
It  was  written  after  a  long  period  of 
illness  on  my  part,  during  which  one 
of  the  deaths  in  my  family  circle  had 
occurred. 

26,  Hebefobd  Square,  S.W., 
3ls(  December. 

My  dear  Mr. - , — I  have  been  wondering 

why  I  have  not  seen  you  for  this  long  time, 
for  I  have  thought  of  you  frequently,  but  have 
been  deterred  from  asking  about  you  from  a 
cowardly  fear  of  ill  news  ;  and  now  I  get  the 
ill  news  of  your  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  I 
am  very,  very  sorry  to  got  them. 

Thank  you  for  your  Undness  in  thinking  of 
me  and  sending  me  the  prettiest  New  Year 
and  Christmas  cards  among  the  many  I  have 
received  from  many  kind  friends.  May  the 
Now  Year  bring  you  better  health  to  enjoy 
happiness  or  endure  sorrow. — Believe  me  very 
sincerely,  your  much  obliged 

Fanny  Kemble. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  see  you 
again. 

Most  of  these  letters  were  dated  from 
Hereford  Square,  where  she  took  up 
residence  for  a  longer  time  under  one 
roof-tree  than  at  any  other  place  dur- 
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ing  the  years  in  which  I  knew  her.  I 
never  ceased  to  wonder  in  reading  her 
books  at  the  perpetual  changes  of  resi¬ 
dence  to  which  the  whole  of  her  family 
seemed  addicted.  They  were  hardly 
settled  in  one  house  before  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  moved  out  of  it  again, 
and  this  frequently  without  any  reason 
being  assigned. 

The  same  held  good  with  Fanny 
Kemble,  at  any  rate  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  her  life.  I  first  met  her 
at  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions,  then  she 
would  go  abroad  and  return,  and  take 
up  her  abode  at  some  hotel ;  then  per¬ 
haps  at  another  hotel,  and  even  an¬ 
other  ;  then  take  a  house  for  a  short 
time— once  in  Connaught  Square- 
then  more  hotels ;  then  Hereford 
Square.  She  only  left  this,  I  believe, 
because  of  some  sanitary  necessity  aris¬ 
ing  ;  then  I  found  her  at  an  hotel  in 
Kensington.  Finally,  she  joined  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  (Canon  Leigh 
and  his  wife)  in  Gloucester  Place, 
where  she  died  in  January,  1893,  aged, 
I  believe,  eighty-two  years  ;  but  to  the 
last  she  was  herself  uncertain  of  her 
own  age,  and  even  uncertain  of  the  ex¬ 
act  date  of  her  birthday,  although  her 
daughter  knew  it  correctly.  I  called 
upon  her — as  I  always  had  -on  the 
date  she  herself  believed  to  be  the  right 
*one,  the  November  before  her  death. 
Her  sight  had  failed  in  some  measure, 
and  she  had  become  very  deaf  since  I 
had  last  seen  her  ;  altogether  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end  had  declared  itself 
in  her  failing  bodily  powers  ;  but  the 
old  spirit  was  there,  the  old  warm 
handclasp  and  welcome  had  lost  none 
of  their  cordiality,  and  her  sense  of 
humor  was  still  acute. 

A  kind  of  ear  trumpet,  with  a  mouth¬ 
piece  and  a  long  tube  of  india-rubber, 
had  been  procured  as  an  experiment  to 
aid  her  hearing,  but  she  scorned  and 
ridiculed  it  beyond  measure,  and  look¬ 
ing  up  at  me  with  one  of  her  mis¬ 
chievous  old  flashes,  she  asked  whether 
I  should  like  to  talk  to  her  at  the  other 
end  of  such  a  thing  as  that  ? — holding 
out  the  long-suffering  tube  in  derision. 

I  felt  as  I  said  “  good-by,”  that  it 
was  probably  good-by  forever,  and  so 
it  proved.  We  “shall  not  look  upon 
(her)  like  again.” — Temple  Bar. 
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Two  miles  of  good  road  lead  straight 
inland  from  the  beach  at  Apia,  and  is 
followed  by  a  few  miles  of  track  which 
winds  up  the  mountains,  and  in  many 
places  resembles  a  dry  watercourse 
more  than  anything  else.  It  widens 
to  several  yards  broad  ;  it  narrows  to 
about  two  or  three  feet ;  it  does  every¬ 
thing  a  road  can  do  to  be  fantastic  ; 
and  when  the  rain  falls  in  a  short  space 
it  is  a  veritable  torrent.  This  is  the 
road  that  winds  up  through  the  forest 
to  Vailima,  the  home  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

Vailima  takes  its  name  from  Vai 
(water),  Lima  (five)— as  yet  only  four 
streams  have  been  discovered  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  name  is  pretty  enough  to  ex¬ 
cuse  the  discrepancy  in  numbers. 
This  ideal  island  home  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountain  forest  has  been  described 
so  often  by  abler  pens  than  mine  that 
I  need  say  but  little  here.  On  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  dense  forest  the  track 
leads  on  to  a  plateau  and  continues  for 
a  short  distance  between  high  hedges 
of  limes  laden  with  fruit.  Soon  a 
large  wooden  gate  terminates  the  path 
and  visitors  catch  their  first  glimpse  of 
Vailima.  The  house  is  so  situated 
that  it  can  only  be  seen  from  shipboard 
and  when  well  to  sea.  Passing  through 
the  gate  which  is  probably  standing 
hospitably  open  ;  or,  if  not,  a  dusky- 
hued,  merry-faced  retainer,  who  has 
espied  the  strangers,  rushes  down  with 
many  leaps  and  bounds,  and  with  a 
cordial  “  Talofa,”  throws  it  open.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  completely  cleared 
lawn  is  traversed  and  one  is  dismount¬ 
ing  on  the  broad  veranda  which  runs 
round  two-thirds  of  the  house.  The 
house,  with  its  blue  walls  and  terra¬ 
cotta  roof,  is  built  of  wood  imported 
from  America,  for  though  in  the  midst 
of  grand  forest  trees,  the  Samoans 
have  not  as  yet  begun  to  utilize  what 
might  be  to  them  a  source  of  wealth, 
and  it  will  in  all  probability  be  left  to 
some  enterprising  white  man  to  start 
saw-mills  and  find  out  the  real  value 
and  utility  of  the  superabundance  so 
lavishly  provided  by  nature. 

In  the  old  section  of  the  house  there 
are  no  passages ;  all  the  rooms  open 
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with  sliding  doors  on  to  the  veranda  ; 
an  outside  staircase  leads  to  an  upper 
veranda  from  which  a  magnificent  view 
is  to  be  had.  First  across  the  green 
lawn,  then  over  the  tops  of  feathery- 
branched  palm-trees,  tall  “  fua-fuas,” 
laden  with  pink  blossom,  and  dark¬ 
leaved  bread-fruit  trees,  and  away  be¬ 
yond  a  great  stretch  of  the  blue  Pacific 
— brilliant  as  sapphires  and  merging 
into  turquoise  where  sky  and  ocean 
meet.  From  this  veranda  opens  the 
library,  a  delightful  place,  lined  with 
books,  and  piles  of  them  lying  on  the 
floor,  the  chairs,  and  tables.  Things 
are  certainly  allowed  to  “  occur”  here  ; 
any  attempt  at  order  would  be  but 
coldly  received.  The  only  other  room 
on  this  floor  is  a  large  apartment  hung 
with  tapa  (native  cloth),  and  many 
wonderful  curios  and  reminiscences 
scattered  about  of  our  hostess’s  wan¬ 
derings  in  the  South  Seas.  This,  dur¬ 
ing  our  visit,  was  used  as  a  guest  cliam- 
ber,  for  it  was  the  room  allotted  to  us, 
when,  after  Christmas,  we  paid  a  long 
visit  to  Vailima.  The  new  wing, 
which  was  completed  while  we  were 
there,  begins  with  a  large  hall  panelled 
throughout  with  dark  polished  wood, 
and  a  broad  staircase  leads  out  of  it  to 
the  rooms  above.  The  plantations  of 
cacao,  taro  swamps,  and  banana  groves, 
all  stretch  away  in  the  clearings  of  the 
forest  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  where, 
also  enclosed  within  wire  fencing  and 
high  hedges,  is  the  kitchen  garden, 
planned  and  planted  under  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
venson’s  particular  care  and  direction, 
and  wherein  among  other  things  were 
tomatoes,  and  that  most  delicious  of 
vegetables  the  egg-fruit,  which  here 
grew  to  perfection. 

The  upper  veranda,  which  overlooked 
garden,  plantations,  and  a  wide  stretch 
of  forest,  was  an  excellent  point  of 
vantage  from  which  to  watch  the  in¬ 
numerable  wild  birds  that  came  to  feed 
on  nutmegs  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
As  day  dawned  and  the  light  crept 
over  vpountain  and  forest,  the  ”  veha,” 
a  little  rail  with  mottled  black  and 
brown  plumage,  would  emerge  from 
the  bushes  and  warily  creep  across  the 
grass,  picking  up  insects  here  and 
17 
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there,  but  on  the  slightest  alarm  would 
stand  motionless  or  squat  close  to  the 
ground — always  near  a  brown  leaf  or  a 
stone,  and  was  then  as  invisible  as  our 
own  ptarmigan  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  Then  as  the  sun  flashed  his 
first  beams  on  dew-laden  tree  and  flow¬ 
er,  the  clear  liquid  note  of  the  “  jao” 
(wattled  honey-eater)  was  heard,  and 
he  and  his  mate  might  be  seen  busy 
among  the  blossoms  of  the  mummy 
apple,  and  the  “  tuia,”  a  dark-plum- 
aged  starling,  joined  in  with  mellow 
voice.  Among  the  forest  trees  many 
species  of  doves  flitted  from  branch  to 
branch,  their  beautiful  plumage — 
green,  pink,  white,  purple,  and  gray 
— showing  clearly  against  the  sombre 
foliage.  Later,  as  the  sun  grew  more 

f)owerful,  the  “  senga,”  an  exquisite 
ittle  parakeet,  with  feathers  of  the 
gayest — green,  blue,  crimson,  purple, 
and  yellow — came  chattering  by  in 
pairs,  and  might  be  seen  clinging  to 
the  fruit-blossoms  from  which  they 
sucked  the  nectar  ;  and  overhead  the 
tropic  birds,  sailing  in  wide  circles, 
their  snowy  plumage  and  long  red  tail 
feathers  (the  latter  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  head-dress  of  certain 
Samoan  chiefs)  showing  distinctly 
against  the  blue  sky. 

Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  family  receive 
their  friends  on  the  veranda,  generally 
barefooted>  always  bareheaded,  and 
clad  in  loose  garments  suitable  to  the 
climate.  A  number  of  happy  guile¬ 
less-looking  retainers  clad  in  Stuart 
tartan  lava-lavas,  the  Vailima  livery, 
group  themselves  about,  suitably  filling* 
in  a  picturesque  background.  Those 
were  the  “  house  boys,”  all  characters 
and  all  good  Samoans.  There  are  a 
host  of  “  outdoor  boys”  too,  who  work 
on  the  plantations  and  look  after  the 
horses  and  cows.  They  become  visible 
from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the 
evening  when  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  son 
and  daughter  and  1  used  to  play  guitar, 
mandoline,  and  banjo.  This  fasci¬ 
nated  the  natives,  and  they  appeared 
in  twos  and  threes  out  of  the  darkness 
till  there  was  quite  a  crowd  sitting  on 
the  veranda  keeping  time  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  ;  and  they  always  took  care  to  en¬ 
courage  us  with  the  most  outrageous 
flattery  of  which  they  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciated  the  humor. 


About  the  middle  of  November  a 
fete  was  held  at  Vailima  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  the  poet  and  novelist, 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  host 
that  the  gathering  consisted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  natives,  very  few  white  people 
being  present.  It  had  been  a  raging 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  all  day,  but 
toward  evening  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
wind  fell ;  nevertheless  it  was  fortu¬ 
nate  that  we  had  been  invited  to  re¬ 
main  all  night  as  the  road  was  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  condition.  After  a 
hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  who  were  surrounded  by 
native  chiefs,  their  wives,  etc.,  and  a 
drink  of  kava,  we  were  carried  away 
to  be  suitably  decorated  for  the  feast. 
Ropes  of  many-colored,  sweet-smelling 
flowers  were  twisted  round  our  necks 
and  waists,  and  wreaths  placed  on  our 
heads.  Every  one  was  decked  out  in 
like  manner — our  host  wearing  his 
wreath  of  white  jessamine  with  grace 
and  distinction  as  if  to  the  manner 
born. 

When  all  was  ready  there  was  some 
debate  in  the  household  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  procedure,  according  to  native 
courtesy,  for  the  guests  to  go  into  the 
feast  spread  in  a  large  native  house 
which  had  just  been  completed.  At 
last  the  intricacies  of  the  Samoan 
etiquette  were  solved,  and  away  we  all 
trooped,  Mr.  Stevenson  leading  the 
way  with  his  wife.  Coming  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  blaze  of  torchlight  a 
quaintly  fantastic  sight  met  our  eyes. 
A  native  house  thatched  with  branches 
of  cocoanut  palms,  layers  of  palm  leaves 
on  the  floor,  and  those  again  covered 
by  many  finely-woven  tawny-colored 
mats.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  mass  of  coloring  which  lay  from 
five  to  six  feet  wide  on  the  ground  and 
stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  house 
was  the  feast ;  and  it  was  only  when 
we  bad  arranged  ourselves  cross-legged 
on  mats  and  our  eyes  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  light  that  we  realized  the 
gigantic  quantity  of  food  thus  spread 
out.  It  was  entirely  a  native  banquet, 
everything  cooked  and  eaten  “  faa 
Samoa”  (a  la  Samoan  !)  and  all  the 
eatables  laid  on  banana  leaves.  There 
were  dozens  of  pigs  varying  in  size 
from  a  rabbit  to  a  sofa,  the  latter  being 
the  centre-piece  ;  quantities  of  chick- 
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ens  and  ducks,  every  kind  of  native 
fruit  and  vegetable,  and  before  each 
ffuestaleaf  of  large  pink  prawns  which 
are  plentiful  in  the  waters  from  which 
Vailinia  takes  its  name.  Scattered 
about  everywhere  were  clusters  of  scar¬ 
let  and  cream-colored  hibiscus  blossom, 
yellow  allamanda,  and  fragrant  sweet- 
scented  ginger  ;  the  posts  of  the  house 
even  being  decorated  with  hibiscus  and 
frangipani  with  an  art  of  which  the 
Samoan  is  master. 

After  having  enjoyed  the  prawns, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  serviettes,  were 
wondering  what  was  to  happen  next, 
we  were  quite  reassured  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  boys,  who  knelt  with  a  ba¬ 
sin  of  water  and  napkin  beside  each 
guest.  Then  the  feast  proceeded  right 
merrily.  Every  one  talked,  and  the 
pretty  vivacious  native  girls  laughed 
at  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the  few 
strangers  in  their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  was  good  to  eat  and  how  to  do  it, 
and  they  spared  no  pains  in  instruct¬ 
ing  them.  It  was  our  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  versatile  taro.  There 
was  taro-root  baked  like  potatoes,  taro- 
root  minced  and  beaten  up  with  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  and  palousame,  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy,  made  from  the  taro  leaves  and 
cocoanut  cream.  Then  a  mysterious 
dish,  or  rather  leaf,  was  handed  round 
which  the  Europeans  treated  coldly, 
but  which  was  received  with  marked 
distinction  by  the  natives.  It  was  a 
sad-colored  filmy  mass,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  treat,  as  it  consisted  of 
green  worms  (palolo),  that  appear  in 
the  sea  at  certain  intervals  according 
to  the  state  of  the  moon.  From  time 
to  time  cocoanuts  with  the  tops  knock¬ 
ed  off  were  presented,  and  we  drank 
out  of  them  and  passed  them  on.  At 
intervals  fresh  banana  leaves  were 
handed  to  the  guests,  and  by  the  time 
the  banquet  was  half  completed  it  was 
found  how  unnecessary  plates  were, 
aud  there  might  not  be  a  knife  or  fork 
in  creation  for  all  any  one  cared  !  As 
for  French  chefs — well,  nobody  ever 
enjoyed  a  dinner  more  than  the  strang¬ 
ers  from  far  away  “  Peretania”  appre¬ 
ciated  the  pleasure  of  being  made  wel¬ 
come  at  such  a  delightful  feast. 

When  every  one  had  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  the  island  fare,  a  few  appropriate 


speeches  were  made.  A  chief  who  sat 
at  the  foot  of  the,  well — the  board — 
after  proposing  the  health  of  “  Tusi- 
tala”  (the  teller  of  stories),  who  replied 
in  a  few  kindly  words  to  his  island 
friends,  commenced  the  function  of 
sending  round  the  kava.  He  would 
make  no  mistake  about  the  order  in 
which  it  should  be  served.  The  large 
kava  bowl  was  placed  before  him,  and 
taking  a  small  bowl  of  polished  cocoa- 
nut,  filled  it  with  kava  while  he  chant¬ 
ed  in  a  loud  voice  to  whom  it  was  to 
be  taken.  It  was  to  “  Tusitala,”  who 
clapped  his  hands  while  the  servitor 
took  it  to  him.  Before  drinking,  he 
held  up  the  basin  and  looking  toward 
his  guests  said  “  la  manuia  !”  (Here’s 
to  you  !) — to  which  every  one  answered 
“  Soi  fua  !”  (May  you  live  long  !) 
Next  it  was  passed  to  Mrs.  Louis  Ste¬ 
venson,  the  same  formula  of  “  la  ma¬ 
nuia”  and  “  Soi  fua”  always  being  re¬ 
peated  ;  then  to  Mrs.  Stevenson,  our 
host’s  mother,  a  clever,  delightful  old 
Scotch  lady,  who  heartily  toasted  all 
present.  Soon  the  chief  shouted  in 
Samoan  it  was  for  the  ‘‘New  great 
lady,”  and  the  cup  was  taken  to  my 
friend.  Then  he  ordered  the  kava  to 
be  carried  to  ‘‘  Matalanumoana,”  and 
while  we  speculated  as  to  who  that 
could  be,  it  was  brought  smilingly  to 
me.  On  inquiring  what  that  mtant, 
it  was  translated  as  ‘‘  the  fair  young 
stranger  with  blue  eyes  from  over  the 
seas  !”  aud  to  the  end  of  our  sojourn 
in  Samoa  that  name  stuck  to  me,  the 
smallest  children  rolling  it  out  !  When 
the  kava  had  been  served  to  every  one, 
we  returned  to  the  veranda  while  there 
were  mysterious  preparations  among 
the  natives,  of  which  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  nothing,  for  another 
surprise  in  honor  of  their  loved  ‘‘  Tusi¬ 
tala.”  The  time  was  passed  pleasantly 
chatting,  and  nearly  every  one  smok¬ 
ing  cigarettes. 

At  Vailima  all  are  inveterate  smok¬ 
ers,  and  all  scorn  to  smoke  anything 
but  cigarettes  made  by  themselves  of 
their  own  American  tobacco,  and  as 
Louis  Stevenson  remarked,  ‘‘  AVe  are 
slaves  to  our  own  special  brand.” 
They  had  a  terrible  reminiscence  of 
having  run  out  of  their  tobacco  for,  I 
think,  two  days,  while  cruising  on 
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board  their  yacht  the  Casco.  The  beef 
might  “  give  out”  or  the  flour  might 
‘‘  give  out,”  but— their  tobacco  ! 

As  we  sat  there,  every  few  minutes 
picturesque  natives  flitted  across 
through  the  blackness,  lighting  their 
way  with  torches  ;  all  were  smiling  and 
excited  with  the  important  business 
on  hand.  When  a  deputation  of  na¬ 
tives  announced  that  the  arrangements 
were  completed,  we  adjourned  to  an¬ 
other  native  house,  smaller  than  the 
one  in  which  the  banquet  was  held. 
The  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with 
mats,  and  at  one  side  a  raised  plat¬ 
form  was  erected  on  which  were  about 
a  dozen  natives,  all  in  very  gala  attire, 
their  bodies  polished  and  shining  with 
cocoanut  oil,  and  wearing  wreaths  and 
garlands  of  hibiscus  blossom,  their  hair 
oiled  and  elaborately  combed  out. 
They  sat  in  two  rows — man  and  wom¬ 
an  alternately — and  behind  sat  some 
few  who  beat  drums  and  chanted  along 
with  the  principals  in  front.  We  all 
sat  on  the  floor,  the  tobacco  was  passed 
round,  and  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  witnessing  the  siva  or 
native  dance.  They  chanted  extem¬ 
pore  verses  concerning  all  present, 
swaying  their  supple  bodies  to  the 
rhythm,  moving  their  hands  and  arms 
in  lithe  fantastic  movements,  now  fast, 
now  slow,  and  as  far  as  possible  illus¬ 
trating  by  their  actions  the  bulk  of  the 
songs.  When  the  first  part  was  over 
they  rose,  and  the  principal  actors  sep¬ 
arately  went  through  whole  scenes  in 

ftantomirae  illustrative  of  playing  a 
ong  game  of  cricket,  rowing,  and  suf¬ 
fering  the  pangs  of  starvation.  This 
latter  was  realistically  portrayed,  and. 
Anally,  when  the  sufferer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  food  (a  banana)  he 
was  so  far  gone  that  he  could  not  eat. 
The  idea  was  cleverly  carried  out. 

When  the  performance  was  ended — 
at  least,  when  ”  Tusitala”  suggested  it 
was — for  the  Samoans  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  with  repetitions  for  hours  longer 
— we  gave  the  actors  a  hearty  cheer, 
and,  shaking  hands  with  each  one, 
thanked  them  cordially  for  their  pains. 
Then  we  picked  our  way  through  the 
dew-laden  grass  to  Vailima  and  the 
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horses  were  brought  round.  There 
was  much  kicking  and  plunging,  for  b 
most  of  these  island  hoi’ses  appear  to  ° 
have  a  most  deep-rooted  prejudice 
against  their  neighbors’  steeds,  and 
there  is  generally  a  struggle  to  get  at 
each  other,  obviously  to  have  it  out 
there  and  then  and  the  matter  set¬ 
tled. 

It  was  an  animated  and  picturesque 
scene  :  dozens  of  slim,  wiry  horses— 
for  most  of  the  people  had  brought  ' 
servants  who  rode  also — gayly  clad  na- 
tives  flitting  hither  and  thither,  and 
the  fitful  glare  from  the  torches  throw¬ 
ing  fantastic  lights  and  shadows  over 
all.  After  much  excitement  and  no 
little  merriment  and  a  good  stirrup- 
cup,  all  were  mounted,  and  one  by  one 
trotted  out  into  the  night  —  from 
whence  shouts  of  “  Good  night,”  “  To 
faa,”  ‘‘Soi  fua,”  came  ringing  back. 

The  Samoan  guests  were  soon  out  of 
ear-shot,  but  it  was  some  little  time 
before  the  voices  of  the  officers  of  an 
English  warship  —  two  or  three  of 
whom  had  been  present  at  the  fete- 
died  away.  It  was  their  first  visit  to 
Vailima,  and  they  evidently  experi¬ 
enced  great  difficulty  in  following  the 
track  in  the  intense  darkness.  Scraps 
of  conversation  of  the  following  de¬ 
scription  were  heard  : 

“  Say,  old  man,  where  are  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know  !  Where  are 
you  ?”  ■ 

“  Heaven  knows !  but  my  brute 
seems  to  know  where  every  tree  with 
prickles  exists  on  the  island.” 

However,  after  a  little  forcible  and  ■ 
authoritative  language  concerning 
thorn-trees  and  island  horses  in  gen¬ 
eral,  all  was  silence.  So  we  returned 
to  the  dining-room,  where  our  wreaths 
were  doffed,  and,  after  talking  over 
the  events  of  the  evening,  we  suddenly 
discovered  how'  tired  and  sleepy  we  all 
were  ;  so,  bidding  one  another  ‘‘  Good¬ 
night,”  we  each  drifted  off  with  a  lan¬ 
tern  to  our  mats  and  mosquito  nets. 

But  what  a  delightful  recollection 
the  forty-second  birthday  party  of  our 
brilliant  author  will  always  be  to  the 
few  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present ! — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Le  dernier  acte  de  sa  comedie,  et  sans  doule  la  plus  difficile. — Montaionx. 
BY  MISS  I.  A.  TAYLOR. 


“  To  DAY  kings,  to-morrow  beggars  ; 
it  is  only  when  they  are  themselves 
that  they  are  nothing,”  says  Hazlitt 
of  actors.  “To-day  kings,  to-morrow 
beggars  ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  noth¬ 
ing  that  they  are  themselves,”  might 
be  said  of  the  actors  upon  a  wider 
stage.  “  Thank  God,  this  is  real,” 
exclaimed  some  one  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  death.  It  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  acknowledgment  of  that  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  great  enemy  which  he  not 
only  possesses  but  in  a  manner  forces 
upon  his  victims. 

More  unreality  goes  to  make  up  life 
than  one  altogether  likes  to  confess. 
Men  and  women — perhaps  more  wom¬ 
en— go  through  it  in  a  pose,  or  in  a 
variety  of  poses,  assumed  as  caprice 
moves  them — kings,  beggars,  stoics, 
jesters— what  you  will.  Sometimes 
accident  decides  the  costume,  some¬ 
times  choice  ;  the  part  is  adopted,  the 
world  accepts  the  convention,  till,  like 
children  taken  in  by  their  own  make- 
believe,  the  players  end  by  associating 
themselves  with  their  disguises,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  actor  who  had  played 
I  the  devil  all  his  life  grew  incapable  of 
performing  any  other  part.  “  What 
character  have  you  selected?’/  would 
be  an  apt  enough  question,  were  we 
dwellers  in  a  palace  of  truth,  to  put  to 
most  of  our  acquaintances.  Not  that 
of  the  devil,  let  us  hope  ! 

After  all,  a  man  has  a  right  to  the 
choice  of  his  own  clothes  ;  it  was  only 
our  first  parents  in  Paradise  who  could 
afford  to  do  without  them  altogether 
and  to  go  as  God  made  them.  But 
there  are,  nevertheless,  moments  when 
most  people  weary  of  looking  on  at 
the  never-ending  masque  ;  of  pretend¬ 
ing  to  believe  in  the  tinsel  crown  and 
the  conventional  rags  ;  they  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  be  moved  any  longer  by  the 
gilded  sceptre  to  a  semblance  of  awe 
or  reverence,  and  Lazarus’  painted 
sores  cease  to  excite  the  pleasing  emo¬ 
tion  of  pity.  Like  the  little  prince  for 
whose  entertainment  all  the  arts  of  in¬ 


genious  contrivance  had  been  exhaust¬ 
ed,  they  turn  from  the  handsome  me¬ 
chanical  puppets  and  ask,  for  God’s 
sake,  to  be  indulged  with  a  few  mud 
pies — a  little  undoctored  human  na¬ 
ture  ! 

It  is  not  that  a  pose  is  without  an 
interest  of  its  own,  and  that  a  distinct 
though  a  secondary  one.  You  look  to 
see  whether  the  part  has  been  well  se¬ 
lected,  whether  it  is  adroitly  sustained, 
whether  the  make-up  is  good  ;  you 
feel  a  certain  curiosity  as  to  the  skill 
and  consistency  of  the  representation. 
But  without  detracting  from  the  inter¬ 
est  attaching  to  such  a  performance,  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  it  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  afforded  by  the  sight  of 
human  nature  with  the  mask  off,  and 
that  it  is  those  moments  when  the  man 
himself  appears  to  give  the  disguise 
the  lie  which  are  most  worth  looking 
out  for.  And  if  ever,  such  moments 
are  to  be  found,  it  is  surely  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death.  No  attitude  should 
be  more  characteristic,  as  certainly 
none  is  more  interesting,  than  the  at¬ 
titude  in  which  men  set  themselves  to 
meet  the  rider  on  the  pale  horse. 

It  seems  impossible  to  predict  it  be¬ 
forehand.  You  may  form  a  conjecture 
as  to  how  a  man  is  likely  to  conduct 
himself  in  most  of  the  conjunctures  of 
life — how  he  will  make  love,  or  mar- 
rv,  or  meet  ruin  and  disgrace  ;  and 
though  your  forecast  may  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  infallible,  it  is  often  enough 
borne  out  in  the  main  by  the  event. 
But  death  is  a  different  matter.  It  is 
the  occasion  par  excellence  when  a  man 
is  himself.  In  other  crises  of  life  he 
sets  himself  to  act  up  to  the  character 
he  has  assumed  ;  the  king  remembers 
the  blood-royal  of  his  selection  ;  the 
beggar  adheres  to  his  rags  ;  the  sham 
stoic  retains  his  pasteboard  armor  of 
philosophy  ;  and,  though  there  may  be 
times  when  his  jests,  like  Lamb’s, 
“  scald  like  tears,”  the  jester  pursues 
his  chosen  buffoonery.  But  in  this 
ultimate  crisis  he  acts,  unless  in  ex- 
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ceptional  cases,  as  nature  bids  him. 
Few  men  find  it  worth  while  to  atti¬ 
tudinize  upon  a  deathbed.  Nothing 
there  is  to  be  gained  by  enacting  a 
part.  Death  is  the  one  event  which, 
so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  has 
no  afterward,  except  that  afterward 
which  belongs  to  the  immaterial  and 
shadowy  abstraction  which  we  call  pos¬ 
terity.  In  every  other  situation  it  is 
ten  to  one  that,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  a  man  is  influenced  by  public 
opinion,  by  the  sense  of  spectators  who 
look  on  and  judge,  and  will  pronounce 
their  judgments ;  he  cannot  choose 
but  remember  to-morrow.  But  to 
death  there  is  no  to-morrow  ;  there 
the  issue  is  simple  and  direct,  and  men 
perforce  deal  with  it  simply.  The  ver¬ 
dict  of  posterity,  of  which  we  are  so 
fond  of  talking — when  we  consider  it 
likely  to  be  in  our  own  favor — is  after 
all  of  most  importance  to  posterity 
itself.  When  one  is  secure  of  being 
out  of  hearing,  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  the  significance  of  a  pronounce¬ 
ment  is  minimized,  and  most  people, 
however  sensitive,  can  afford  to  dis¬ 
regard  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions — 
men  who  die  as  they  have  lived,  to  an 
audience.  Circumstances  may  almost 
compel  them  to  the  attitude  ;  there 
may  be  some  quality  inherent  in  them¬ 
selves  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  ignore  the  lookers-on  ;  or  the 
man  may  have  become  by  long  habit 
so  interpenetrated  and  informed  by  his 
part  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other.  Those  who 
have  died  upon  the  scaffold  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  striking  instances  of 
this.  Take,  almost  at  random,  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  deaths  of  Lord  Capell, 
the  Royalist,  and  of  Bishop  Fisher,  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  and  without  in 
any  degree  detracting  from  the  genuine¬ 
ness  and  reality  of  the  spirit  which  ani 
mated  them,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  in  the  last  scenes  of  their 
lives  signal  examples,  noble  and  pa¬ 
thetic,  of  parts  played  out.  In  each 
case  the  cause  for  which  the  victim 
suffered  dignified  in  his  eyes  every 
trivial  detail,  and  converted  death 
itself  from  a  private  into  a  public  con¬ 
cern,  to  be  conducted  with  due  regard 
to  solemnity  and  decorum. 
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“  On  his  way  to  the  scaffold,”  re¬ 
counts  Lord  Capell’s  biographer,  “  he 
put  his  hat  off  to  the  people  on  both 
sides,  looking  very  austerely  about 
him,”  and,  arrived  at  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  was  careful  to  inquire  whether 
those  who  had  preceded  him  there  had 
made  their  dying  speeches  uncovered 
or  no,  before^  receiving  for  answer  that 
”  they  were  bare,”  he  gave  his  hat  to 
his  servant  and  proceeded  with  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  crowd.  A  curious  preoc¬ 
cupation  this  of  the  etiquette  of  dying 
to  have  possession  of  a  man  in  the  very 
face  of  the  end  !  And  almost  as  strange 
seems  the  anxiety  with  which  lie  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  define  his  exact  position  in  re¬ 
lation  to  religion. 

“  Truly,”  he  says,  “  I  am  a  Protes¬ 
tant,  and  very  much  in  love  with  the 
profession  of  it,  after  the  manner  as  it 
was  established  in  England  by  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  a  blessed  way  of 
profession,  and  such  an  one  as  truly  I 
never  knew  none  so  good.”  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  remembered  to  the  credit 
of  the  Thirty-nine,  now  so  much  fallen 
into  disrepute,  that  Lord  Capell,  in 
his  hour  of  extremity,  could  declare 
himself  ”  in  love”  with  them. 

The  record  of  Bishop  Fisher’s  end 
is  yet  more  striking,  and  so  minute 
that  one  seems  to  stand  by  and  watch 
the  feeble  old  man  preparing  for  exe¬ 
cution  with  “such  a  cheerful  coun¬ 
tenance,  such  a  stout  and  constant 
courage,  and  such  a  reverend  gravity, 
that  he  appeared  to  all  men  not  only 
void  of  fear  but  also  glad  of  death.” 
Being  wakened  in  the  early  morning 
with  the  announcement  that  he  was  to 
suffer  that  forenoon,  “  Well,”  qiroth 
the  Bishop,  “if  this  be  your  errand 
vou  bring  me  no  great  news,  for  I  have 
looked  long  for  this  message,  and  I 
most  humbly  thank  his  Majesty  that 
it  pleaseth  him  to  rid  me  of  all  this 
worldly  business.  Yet  let  me,  by  your 
patience,  sleep  an  hour  or  two,  for  I 
have  slept  very  ill  this  night,  not  for 
any  fear  of  death,  I  thank  God,  but 
by  reason  of  my  great  infirmity  and 
weakness.”  After  which  he  slept 
soundly  for  two  hours  or  more,  when 
awakening,  he  called  his  servant  to 
help  him  up  ; 

bnt  first  oommaaded  him  to  take  away  bis 
shirt  of  hair  (which  customably  he  wore)  and 
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to  convey  it  privily  oat  of  the  bonne  ;  and 
instead  thereof  to  lay  him  forth  a  clean  white 
shirt  and  all  the  bent  apparel  he  had,  as 
cleanly  brnehed  as  might  be.  .  .  ,  “  Dost 

thou  not  mark  (said  he)  that  this  is  our  mar¬ 
riage  day,  and  that  it  behooves  us,  therefore, 
to  use  more  cleanliness  for  solemnity  thereof  ?’  ’ 

And  so  to  the  close,  when,  as  he  was 
mounting  the  stairs  to  the  scaffold, 
“  the  southeast  sun  shone  very  brightly 
in  his  face,  whereupon  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  these  words,  lifting  up  his  hands  : 
‘  Aocedite  ad  euni,  et  illuminamini,  et 
facies  vestrte  non  confundentur.’  ”  A 
picture  cheerful  almost  to  gayety  this 
of  the  old  man,  “  lean  and  slender,” 
standing  arrayed  “  in  all  the  best  ap¬ 
parel  he  had,”  with  the  sunlight  on 
his  face — a  picture  perhaps  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  his  cause  than  all  the  sermons 
and  controversial  treatises,  “  mostly 
against  the  doctrines  of  Luther,” 
which  he  left  behind  him. 

Something,  no  doubt,  there  was  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age  which  specially 
inclined  men  to  die  dramatically. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  this  business,  as 
in  everything  else,  and  unconsciously 
men  conform  to  it.  In  more  modern 
times  it  has  grown  to  be  less  of  an  ob¬ 
jective  matter  ;  people  are  too  much 
occupied  with  the  thing  itself  to  have 
much  attention  to  spare  for  the  look 
of  it.  But  in  these  earlier  days  there 
mingled  with  their  deadly  earnest  a 
certain  gallant  light-heartedness,  a 
capacity  for  taking  an  outside  view  of 
things,  of  which  later  times  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  trick. 

"  Methinks,  ”  said  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby 
aa,  the  night  preceding  his  execution,  he  laid 
him  down  upon  the  right  side  with  his  hand 
under  his  face,  “  methinks  I  lie  like  u  monu¬ 
ment  in  a  church,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  really 
be  80.” 

And  again— 

“  There  is  a  great  difference  between  you 
and  me  now,”  he  said  the  next  morning  to  the 
friend  who,  with  a  brisk  wind  blowing  and 
roughening  the  Channel,  was  to  bear  the 
news  of  his  death  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  “for 
/know  where  I  shall  rest  this  night.” 

Ik  would  be  easy  to  multiply  in¬ 
stances.  How,  for  example,  would  it 
have  been  possible  to  sum  up  with  more 
tragic  completeness  the  spirit  of  Sars- 
field’s  life  than  when,  dying  on  the 
battlefield  of  Landen,  he  caught  in  his 
hand  the  life-blood  trickling  from  his 
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wound  with  the  exclamation,  “  Oh 
that  this  had  been  for  Ireland  !” 

Sir  John  Eliot,  the  sturdy  champion 
of  constitutional  liberty,  left  to  die  of 
disease  in  his  prison,  was  no  whit  be¬ 
hind  his  royalist  antagonists,  not  only 
in  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  in  which 
he  suffered,  but  in  his  determination 
to  leave  to  those  who  should  come  after 
him  a  monument  of  his  principles. 
”  Brought  low  in  body,  yet  as  high  and 
lofty  in  mind  as  ever” — the  words  are 
not  used  in  praise,  but  in  a  quite  oppo¬ 
site  sense,  by  the  Lord  Justice  Richard¬ 
son,  who  detained  him  in  prison — and 
feeling  his  end  near,  he  sent  for  a 
painter  to  come  to  him  in  the  Tower, 
in  order  that  a  portrait  of  himself, 
changed  and  wasted  by  long  captiv¬ 
ity,  might  remain  to  his  family  “  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  his  hatred  of 
tyranny.” 

“  A  memorial  of  hatred.”  Hatred, 
like  love,  is  strong  in  death.  “  Then 
I  may  live  to  meet  the  French  again,” 
was  Lord  Collingwood’s  involuntary 
expression  of  the  old  implacable  hos¬ 
tility,  when  on  the  very  day  before  he 
died  his  exhausted  strength  made  a 
temporary  rally.  It  was  the  last  flicker 
of  the  old  fighting  spirit.  A  few  hours 
later,  asked  whether  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  disturbed  him,  he  answered  that 
he  was  in  a  state  in  which  “nothing 
in  this  world  can  disturb  me  more 
and  so  presently  passed  away. 

It  is  curious,  one  may  observe,  to 
note  the  inadequacy  of  the  objects  for 
which  men  would  seem  to  wish  to  pro¬ 
long  their  days.  Collingwood,  as  his 
epitaph  informs  us,  “a  pious,  just,  and 
exemplary  man,”  would  have  liked  to 
have  another  blow  at  the  French ; 
Lord  Peterborough,  Pope’s  contem¬ 
porary,  desired  to  live  in  order  “  to 
give  that  rascal  (Bishop  Burnet)  the 
lie  in  half  his  history” — an  aspiration 
of  which  he  proved  the  sincerity  by 
carrying  with  him  the  volumes,  care¬ 
fully  marked,  when,  already  believed 
to  be  dying,  he  went  to  Lisbon.  And 
Bentley,  making  up  his  mind  to  reach 
the  age  of  eighty,  and  no  further,  ob¬ 
served  that  “  it  was  an  age  long  enough 
to  read  everything  worth  reading.’’ 

The  death  of  Mirabeau,  at  home  in 
his  own  house,  out  of  sight  of  the  mul¬ 
titudes  who  were  awaiting  the  end,  be* 
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trays  as  unmistakable  a  consciousness 
of  spectators  as  that  of  Lord  Capell  or 
of  Bishop  Fisher  facing  the  mob  from 
the  scaffold,  and  a  consciousness  em- 
phasized  in  his  case  by  the  indomita¬ 
ble  vanity  which,  distinguishing  him 
in  life,  remained  undiminished  in 
death.  Capell  and  Fisher  had  identi¬ 
fied  themselves  with  their  causes — Mira- 
beau  identified  his  cause  with  himself. 
The  cause  of  Mirabeau  was  Mirabeau. 
“  Soutiens,”  he  orders  his  servant, 
“  soutiens  cette  t^te,  la  plus  forte  de 
la  France.”  “  I  shall  die  to-day,”  he 
said  to  his  friend  and  doctor.  “  When 
one  has  reached  that  point  there  only 
remains  one  thing  to  be  done — to  per¬ 
fume  one’s  self,  to  crown  one’s  self 
with  flowers,  to  surround  one’s  self 
with  music,  in  order  to  enter  more 
pleasantly  upon  that  sleep  from  which 
one  awakens  no  more.”  Music,  per¬ 
fume,  flowers — a  triumphal  procession, 
in  fact,  to  the  grave  !  The  considera¬ 
tions  which  affect  the  imagination  are 
curiously  various,  and  each  would 
probably  be  incomprehensible  to  other 
minds. 

Oh,  ’twere  merry  unto  the  grave  to  go, 

If  one  were  sure  to  be  buried  so  ! 

cries  poor  Tom  Davis,  concluding  his 
picture  of  an  open-air  hillside  grave, 
with  the  drip  of  wetted  trees  near  it ; 
and  the  dew  trickling  down  through 
the  matted  roots  of  the  grass. 

With  Mirabeau,  at  least,  all  was  fig¬ 
ure  of  speech,  the  natural  language  of 
the  orator,  addressed  to  the  unseen 
audience  and  intended  possibly  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon 
others.  We  hear  of  no  perfume,  no 
music,  no  flowers  ;  and  presently  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech  are  forgotten,  and  in 
the  extremity  of  mortal  agony  the  man 
replaces  the  actor,  as  he  breaks  into 
reproaches  against  the  physicians  who 
will  not  put  nim  out  of  his  pain.  “  Is 
it  possible,”  he  writes  when  incapable 
of  speech,  “  to  allow  one’s  friend  to 
die  upon  the  wheel?”  And  his  last 
words  are  of  upbraiding.  ”  Do  you 
wish  me.”  he  cries  bitterly,  ‘‘  to  carry 
away  the  regret  for  having  given  you 
my  confidence?” 

Did  Carlyle,  in  the  patient  stoicism 
of  his  own  last  days,  call  to  mind  the 
passionate  appeal  of  Mirabeau,  when 


he,  too,  was  forced  to  recognize  the 
impotence  of  science  to  ease,  except  bv 
hastening  his  passage  hence  ?  “  For 

me,”  he  told  his  doctor,  ‘‘  you  can  do 
nothing  The  only  thing  you  could 
do  you  must  not  do — that  is,  help  one 
to  make  an  end  of  this.  We  must  just 
go  on  as  we  are.” 

The  last  speech  recorded  of  the  old 
philosopher  is  very  pathetic.  “  Is  it 
not  strange,”  he  asked  wanderingly, 
“  that  those  people  should  have  chosen 
the  very  oldest  man  in  all  Britain  to 
make  suffer  in  this  way?”  adding, 
however,  characteristically,  when  the 
answer  had  been  made  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  there  existed  reasons  at  which  we 
cannot  guess,  “  Yes,  it  would  be  rash 
to  say  that  they  have  no  reasons.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  examination 
of  the  manner  in  which  men  have  con¬ 
fronted  death  may  owe  something  of 
its  interest  to  an  unconscious  desire  to 
assure  one’s  self  that  our  common  hu¬ 
manity  is  not  so  poor  a  thing  as  some 
people  would  make  it  out,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  guarantee  of  our  own  con¬ 
duct  in  like  case.  It  is  the  only  assur¬ 
ance  we  can  get.  Death  is  a  matter 
which  admits  of  no  rehearsal.  ”  On 
n’a  pas  d’antecedent  pour  cela,”  says 
Amiel.  “  II  faut  improviser — c’est 
done  si  difficile.”  To  find,  therefore, 
that  the  improvisation  has  generally 
been  well  managed  is  encouraging  ;  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  wonder  at  what  a  dis¬ 
tance  most  people  feel  from  this  com¬ 
monplace  and  every-day  matter  of 
dying,  so  that  when  an  old  man,  tot¬ 
tering  toward  the  grave  with  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  around  him, 
makes  a  shy  and  fugitive  allusion  to 
his  shortening  tether,  one  instinctively 
recognizes  it  as  a  perfunctory  conces¬ 
sion  to  conventional  superstition,  and 
is  not  surprised  to  find  him  the  next 
moment  arranging  as  cheerfully  for  the 
future  as  if  he  were  a  lad  of  twenty. 
It  was  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  who,  de¬ 
clining  at  the  age  of  eighty  the  prof¬ 
fered  assistance,  declared  that  he  looked 
upon  every  man  who  offered  to  help 
him  on  with  his  coat  as  his  mortal 
enemy. 

At  such  moments,  however,  as  we 
yield  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  inevitableness  of  death,  it  may 
be  some  satisfaction  to  find  that,  judg- 
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ing  by  precedent,  there  is  a  fair  likeli¬ 
hood  of  its  being  met  with  a  decent 
show  of  courage,  and  it  is  an  indisputa¬ 
ble  fact  that  human  nature  has  on  the 
whole  come  successfully  out  of  this 
particular  test,  not  only  on  the  occa¬ 
sions — like  most  of  those  already  cited 
—when  all  the  world  was  there  to  see, 
but  also  when  the  end  has  had  to  be 
encountered  without  the  stimulus  of 
publicity,  and  where  the  necessity  of 
waiting,  helpless,  for  the  approach  of 
an  indefinite  doom  may  well  have  been 
the  more  searching,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
moner,  ordeal  of  the  two.  To  a  na¬ 
ture,  for  example,  like  that  of  Emily 
Bronte,  watching  in  the  tragic  silence 
of  despair  for  the  end,  who  can  doubt 
that  death,  swift  and  sure,  upon  the 
scaffold,  w'ould  have  been  the  easier 
alternative  of  the  two? 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  too — his  was  a 
dying  that  might  have  tried  the  cour¬ 
age  of  any  man,  lasting  as  it  did  over 
more  than  two  years,  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  not  only  with  sickness  but 
with  calamity.  Yet  how  gallantly  was 
it  maintained  !  Calculating,  accord¬ 
ing  to  family  precedent,  his  chances  of 
life,  he  had  entered  the  result  in  his 
diary  seven  years  before.  “  Square 
the  odds,”  the  entry  runs,  ”  and  good 
night.  Sir  Walter,  about  sixty,  1  care 
not  if  I  leave  my  name  unstained  and 
my  family  property  settled.  Sat  est 
vixisse.”  But  there  is  no  making  con¬ 
ditions  with  fate.  Death  came  a  year 
later  than  he  had  reckoned  upon,  but 
ruin  had  come  first,  and  the  necessity 
of  laboring  on,  with  enfeebled  brain 
and  failing  powers,  not  for  himself  or 
for  his  family,  but  for  his  creditors. 
“God  knows,’’  he  writes  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  before  his  release,  “  God 
knows  I  am  at  sea  in  the  dark,  and  the 
vessel,  1  think,  leaky  into  the  bargain. 

.  .  .  I  often  wish,”  he  adds,  “  I  could 
lie  down  and  sleep  without  waking. 
But  1  will  fight  it  out  if  I  can.” 

He  did  fight  it  out,  manfully  and 
well,  like  a  man  who  feels  he  has  no 
right  to  die  till  his  work  is  done.  But 
the  time  comes  when  fighting  grows 
impossible.  A  strong  man  dies  hard. 
The  struggle  is  apparent  when,  on  the 
day  it  had  become  certain  that  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  over,  he  turned  to  those  pres¬ 


ent,  rallying  his  courage  and  his  pride. 
“  Friends,”  he  said,  “  don’t  let  me  ex¬ 
pose  myself” — the  tears  had  forced 
their  way  as  the  pen  his  fingers  refused 
to  hold  fell  from  his  hand,  and  again 
when  later  he  had  told  his  old  servant 
that  there  would  be  no  more  repose  for 
Sir  Walter  but  in  the  grave — “  don’t 
let  me  expose  myself  ;  get  me  to  bed — 
that  is  the  only  place.” 

His  submission  was  made  ;  he  never 
left  his  room  again. 

There  is  another  reason,  over  and 
above  the  more  purely  selfish  one  which 
consists  in  the  desire  to  obtain  a  per¬ 
sonal  guarantee,  which  lends  interest 
to  this  inquiry  ;  and  that  is  the  light 
thrown  by  death  upon  what  has  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  If  you  want  to  get  the  key¬ 
note  to  a  life  it  is  here  that  you  should 
seek  it.  “  C’est  le  maitre  jour,”  says 
Montaigne,  “  c’est  le  jour  juge  de  tons 
les  autres.”  It  may  sound  like  a  para¬ 
dox,  but  to  be  rightly  understood  a 
biography  should  be  prefaced  by  its 
last  page. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  and  human 
nature  being  as  various  as  it  is,  it  is 
no  more  than  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  the  fashion  in  which  men  die  is 
equally  various.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Myers  has  declared  that,  in  the  same 
way  as  all  healthy  infancy  is  alike,  so 
all  good  men  meet  death  with  the  same 
thoughts — an  assertion  surely  strangely 
at  issue  with  the  facts.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  so?  “  As  a  man  lives  so 
he  shall  die.”  Men  do  not  live  alike 
— why  should  they  die  alike?  Why, 
take  the  death  of  Wordsworth  himself, 
in  whose  biography  the  passage  occurs, 
and  compare  it  with  those  of  other 
”  good  men” — with  that,  for  example, 
of  Samuel  Johnson — and  what  contrast 
can  be  sharper  than  that  of  the  homely 
peacefulness  of  the  atmosphere  of  quiet 
anticipation  which  surrounds  the  one, 
compared  with  the  fear  of  death  and 
the  terror  of  hell  which  oppressed  the 
other.  “Is  that  Dora?”  asked  the 
old  poet  placidly,  as  the  door  opened, 
naming  the  dead  daughter  he  was  daily 
expecting  to  rejoin.  “  What  do  you 
mean  by  damned?”  was  the  soothing 
question  of  the  temporizing  divine  to 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  had  expressed  his 
haunting  fears.  “  Sent  to  hell  and 
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punished  everlastingly,”  was  the  grim 
and  uncompromising  definition  of  the 
dying  lexicographer. 

Yet  even  Johnson,  for  all  his  horror 
of  death — “  death,  my  dear,  is  very 
dreadful,”  he  had  written  not  long 
before  his  own — even  he  accepted  the 
inevitable  at  last,  met  it  with  fortitude 
and  with  the  courage  only  possible  to 
those  who  are  afraid,  and  was  able  to 
find  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
his  body  would  rest  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  fact  is  that,  vary  as  they  may, 
it  is  rare  to  find  a  deathbed  destitute 
of  dignity.  The  extremity  of  the 
crisis,  if  nothing  else,  forces  the  victim 
to  play  the  man  and  strips  him  of 
those  trappings  and  pretences  which 
alone  vulgarize  human  nature.  A  vul¬ 
gar  moribund  !  The  idea  is  just  con¬ 
ceivable,  but  surely  not  more.  ”  1  al¬ 
ways  made  an  awkward  bow,”  writes 
poor  Keats,  concluding  his  last  letter  to 
a  friend,  and  apologizing  beforehand,  as 
one  cannot  but  think,  for  the  possible 
deficiencies  of  another  and  more  final 
leave-taking.  But  he  need  not  have 
been  afraid  ;  he  was  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  when  it  came.  It  is  not  death  but 
life  which  is  the  tragedy  here.  Death 
was  simply  ‘‘  the  giving  over  of  a  game 
which  must  be  lost.”  Like  one  of 
Ford’s  characters  he  might  have  said — 

Welcome,  thon  ice  which  sitt’st  about  my 
heart : 

No  heat  can  ever  thaw  thee. 

“  The  hope  of  death,”  writes  Sev¬ 
ern,  “seems  his  only  comfort.  He 
talks  of  the  quiet  grave  as  the  first  rest 
he  can  ever  have.”  And  when  the  end 
comes  it  is  he  who  sets  himself  to  re¬ 
assure  his  friend.  “  Don’t  be  fright¬ 
ened,”  are  his  last  words  ;  “  be  firm 
and  thank  God  it  has  come.” 

A  recent  article  throws  a  curious 
side-light  upon  Keats’s  protracted 
agony,  and  upon  the  silence  he  pre¬ 
served  throughout  it  with  regard  to 
the  absorbing  passion  which  held  for 
him  the  whole  meaning  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  life.  That  human  friendship 
is  but  a  poor  makeshift  after  all  is  the 
reflection  forced  upon  one  by  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  two,  apparently  so  close 
that  each  could  have  counted  the  heart¬ 
beats  of  the  other,  yet  divided  by  a 
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gulf  as  deep  as  that  which  separated 
Dives  fiom  Lazarus. 

Of  another  poet  scarcely  more  than 
a  sentence  has  been  preserved  to  tell 
us  how  he  died,  yet  that  sentence  is 
sulficient  to  give  the  distinctive  note 
of  gentle  bitterness.  Dying  for  hick 
of  bread  in  King  Street,  Spenser,  we 
are  told,  “  refused  twenty  pieces  sent 
him  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  saying  that 
he  had  no  time  to  spend  them.” 

As  an  illustration  of  how  a  man’s 
last  hour  may  strike  the  keynote  of  his 
character,  and  sum  up  his  life,  John 
of  Barneveld  may  serve.  A  lawyer  by 
profession  and  temperament,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  an  authority  he 
does  not  recognize,  he  is  clearly  not  so 
much  disturbed  by  the  sentence  itself 
as  by  its  unconstitutional  nature.  “I 
am  ready  enough  to  die,”  he  explains, 
surely  with  a  touch  of  irritation,  to  the 
three  ministers  of  religion  who  would 
have  desired  to  limit  the  conversation 
to  spiritual  matters,  “  but  I  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  why  I  am  to  die.  I  have  done 
nothing  except  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  privileges  of  the  land,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  oath,  honor,  and  conscience. 
These  judges  .  .  .  have  no  right  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  me.”  And  again 
and  again  the  complaint  recurs.  “I 
am  ready  to  die,”  he  repeats,  “  but  I 
cannot  comprehend  why  I  must  die.” 
If  only  he  was  satisfied  of  the  reason, 
well  and  good,  but  that  the  highest 
legal  officer  of  the  States-General  should 
be  done  to  death  unconstitutionally, 
there  is  the  rub.  Presently,  however, 
he  finds  strictly  professional  comfort 
in  the  reflection  that  he  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  higher  Court,  upon  which 
he  can  depend  to  reverse  the  decree  by 
which  he  has  been  condemned.  ”  I 
console  myself  in  the  Lord  my  God, 
Who  knows  all  hearts,  and  shall  judge 
all  men.  God,”  he  adds  with  some¬ 
thing  like  triumph,  “  God  is  just.” 

And  so,  argumentative,  controver¬ 
sial,  perhaps  a  trifle  dictatorial,  in  ani¬ 
mated  discussion  on  matters  political 
and  religious,  the  old  lawyer  passes  his 
last  hours.  “  Had  there  been  ten 
clergymen,”  the  sentry  observed  to  his 
servant,  “  your  master  would  have  had 
enough  to  say  to  all  of  them.”  Brisk¬ 
ly,  almost  cheerfully,  though  resenting 
the  injustice  of  the  thing,  he  goes  to 
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execution,  a  little  bustling,  a  little 
fussv— “  Is  there  no  cushion  or  stool 
to  kneel  upon  ?”  he  demands  upon  the 
scaffold — a  lawyer  to  the  last,  pre¬ 
pared  to  plead  his  cause  at  the  eternal 
bar  and  secure  at  that  tribunal  of  suc¬ 
cess  ;  a  triumph  of  middle-class  forti¬ 
tude  and  self-respect.  “  May  my  last 
end  be  like  his,”  might  be  the  prayer 
of  the  legal  profession. 

Other  men  die  less  pleasantly  in 
character. 

I  paid  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  a  visit  (says 
Pope)  but  two  days  before  he  died,  and  I  think 
I  never  saw  a  scene  of  so  much  vanity  in  my 
life.  He  was  lying  in  his  bed  and  contem¬ 
plating  the  plan  he  had  made  for  his  own 
monument.  He  said  many  gross  things  in 
respect  to  himself  and  the  memory  he  should 
leave  behind  him.  He  said  he  should  not 
like  to  lie  among  the  rascals  at  Westminster. 
A  memorial  there  would  be  sufficient ;  and 
desired  me  to  write  an  epitaph  for  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  moral  sense  is  ab¬ 
sent  from  dreams.  However  that  may 
be,  the  ruling  passion  is  strong  in 
them.  There  is  a  dream  of  Sir  God¬ 
frey’s  preserved  by  Pope,  which,  from 
its  "curious  harmony  with  the  deathbed 
scene  described  above  as  well  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  broad  humor,  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  quoting  at  length. 

I  dreamed  I  was  dead  (said  the  painter). 

.  .  .  Before  me  I  saw  a  door  and  a  great 
number  of  people  about  it.  .  ,  .  As  I  drew 
nearer  I  could  distinguish  St  Peter  by  his 
keys,  with  some  other  of  the  Apostles.  They 
were  admitting  the  people  as  they  came  next 
the  door.  ...  As  the  first  after  my  coming 
up  approached  for  admittance,  St.  Peter  asked 
his  name,  and  then  his  religion.  ‘  I  am  a 
Roman  Catholic,”  replied  the  spirit.  “  Go 
in  then,”  says  St.  Peter,  “and  sit  down  in 
those  seats  on  the  right  hand.”  The  next 
was  a  Presbyterian  ;  he  was  admitted  too 
after  the  usual  questions,  and  ordered  to  sit 
down  on  the  seat  opposite  to  the  other.  My 
turn  came  next,  and  as  I  approached  St.  Peter 
very  civilly  asked  me  my  name.  I  said  it  was 
Kneller.  I  had  no  sooner  said  so  than  St. 
Luke  (who  was  standing  just  by)  turned  tow¬ 
ard  me.  and  said  with  a  great  deal  of  earnest¬ 
ness.  “  What,  the  famous  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
of  England  ?”  “  The  very  same,  sir,”  says  I, 
“at  your  service.”  On  this  St.  Luke  .  .  . 
embraced  me  and  made  me  a  great  many  com¬ 
pliments  on  the  art  we  both  of  ns  had  followed 
in  this  world  ;  and  entered  so  far  into  the 
subject  that  he  seemed  almost  to  have  forgot 
the  business  for  which  I  came  thither.  At 
last,  however,  he  recollected  himself,  and 
said,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Godfrey,  I  was 
so  much  taken  up  with  the  pleasure  of  con¬ 
versing  with  yon.  But  apropos  ;  pray,  sir, 


what  religion  may  you  be  of  ?”  “  Why  truly, 

sir,”  says  I,  “  1  am  of  no  religion.”  ”  Oh, 
sir,”  says  he,  “you  will  be  so  good  then  as 
to  go  in  and  take  your  seat  where  you  please.  ” 

Whether  the  dream  were  in  truth 
Kneller’s,  or  whether  it  were  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  Pope’s  own  inventive  faculty,  it 
is  an  appropriate  enough  commentary 
upon  the  real  deathbed,  and  the  painter 
upon  it  wrapped  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  design  for  his  own  monument. 

Pope’s  own  end  was  of  a  different 
type,  decorous,  self-respecting,  unemo¬ 
tional,  and  conducted  with  due  regard 
to  what  might  properly  be  expected  of 
him.  When  a  friend,  we  are  told,  in¬ 
quired  whether  he  would  not  die  as  his 
father  and  mother  had  done,  and 
whether  a  priest  should  not  be  sent 
for,  ”  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial,”  he  replied  politely,  ”  but  it  will 
be  very  right,  and  I  heartily  thank  you 
for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it.” 

The  very  spirit  of  indifferentism 
breathes  in  the  courteous  acquiescence 
in  the  forms  of  religious  observance, 
yet,  looked  at  in  another  light,  there 
18  something  of  a  matter-of-fact  uupic- 
turesque  heroism  in  the  unostentatious 
composure  which  accepts  death  as  tran¬ 
quilly  as  if  it  were  an  every-day  occur¬ 
rence.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  fact  that 
men  seem  to  step  out  with  equal  cour¬ 
age,  though  less  lightness  of  heart,  into 
the  darkness  as  into  the  light.  One 
remembers  in  this  connection  John 
Sterling’s  last  letter  to  Carlyle.  ‘‘  I 
tread  the  common  road,”  he  says, 
”  into  the  great  darkness,  without  any 
thought  of  fear  and  with  very  much  of 
hope.  Certainly  indeed  I  have  none. 
...  It  is  all  very  strange,  but  not 
one-hundredth  part  as  sad  as  it  seems 
to  the  standers-by.”  Had  death  struck 
him  down  in  those  earlier  years  when, 
full  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  he  was, 
according  to  Carlyle,  ”  rushing  for¬ 
ward  like  a  host  toward  victory,  play¬ 
ing  and  pulsing  like  sunshine  or  soft 
lightning,”  he  could  not  have  met  it 
more  gallantly.  Or,  to  cite  another 
instance,  what  farewell  to  life  could  be 
more  cheerful,  contented,  and  satisfied 
than  that  contained  in  what  David 
Hume  called  his  own  funeral  oration  ? 

Ten  years  before  Sterling  went  out 
“  into  the  great  darkness”  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  at  whose  feet  he  had 
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once  sat,  learning  that  the  Church  to 
whose  service  he  was  then  vowed  was 
not  dead  but  only  “  tragically  asleep," 
had  passed  away.  Mystic,  dreamer, 
and  philosopher,  there  was  neverthe¬ 
less  a  definiteness  about  his  religious 
faith  which  takes  one  by  surprise,  till 
one  remembers  that  it  was  a  time  when 
Wordsworth  paused  upon  the  stairs,  to 
say,  “  with  an  emphasis  which  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  very  profoundest 
recesses  of  his  soul,  ‘  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  for  the  Church  !  ’  ” — for  the 
Church,  that  is,  which,  earlier  in  the 
letter  from  which  the  quotation  is 
taken,  Mrs.  Henry  Coleridge  had  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  our  dear,  excellent,  vener¬ 
able  Church  establishment.”  The 
days  when  men  felt  enthusiasm  for 
“  establishments,”  as  such,  are  gone 
by  ;  but  Coleridge  shared  it.  “  When 
he  knew  that  his  time  was  come,”  says 
his  daughter,  “  he  said  he  hoped  by  the 
manner  of  his  death  to  testify  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  faith  ;  and  hoped  that  all 
who  had  heard  of  his  name  would  know 
that  he  died  in  that  of  the  English 
Church.” 

In  contradistinction  both  to  Pope’s 
eighteenth-century  deference  to  con¬ 
ventional  decorum,  even  in  the  matter 
of  dying,  and  to  the  serene  confidence 
of  Coleridge,  who  out  of  the  unprom¬ 
ising  material  of  a  State  religion  could 
contrive  to  construct  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  own  mystic  worship,  it  is 
curious  to  look  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  time,  not  a  hundred  years  before 
Pope’s  death,  when  England  had  been 
turned  into  one  vast  Methodist  chapel, 
and  when  the  spectacle  was  possible  of 
a  whole  regiment  in  the  very  heat  of 
battle  falling  upon  its  knees  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  a  single  dying  soldier. 
‘‘  Love  not  the  world,”  exclaims  Oliver 
Cromwell  as  his  wife  and  children  stand 
about  his  deathbed  ;  and  again,  in  re¬ 
iterated  entreaty,  ‘‘  I  say  unto  you,  it 
is  not  good  that  you  should  love  this 
world  !”  This  poor  much-abused 
world  !  One  would  imagine  that  Puri¬ 
tan  discipline  and  Calvinist  austerity 
had  left  little  enough  in  it  for  any  one 
to  love,  but  the  dying  man  probably 
knew  better.  The  walls  of  a  lifelong 
home,  even  when  they  are  bare  and 
whitewashed,  are  dear  to  the  traveller 
who  is  taking  his  last  look  at  them. 
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and  his  own  present  experience  may 
have  lent  the  vehemence  to  this  last 
warning. 

Of  all  the  incidents  which  have  been 
preserved  concerning  Cromwell’s  death 
there  is  one  which  stands  out  uni([ue 
in  its  pathos  and  in  the  light  it  seems 
to  throw  upon  the  inner  life  of  the 
great  Puritan.  As  the  end  drew  near, 
we  are  told,  haunted  by  dread  of  eter¬ 
nal  damnation,  he  turned  to  the  miu- 
ister  who  was  attending  him  with  the 
inquiry  whether  it  was  possible  that 
one  who  had  ever  been  in  a  state  of 
grace  should  fall  from  it.  The  Calvin¬ 
ist,  true  to  his  creed,  answered  in  the 
negative.  “  Then,”  said  the  dying 
man,  “  I  am  safe  ;  for  I  am  sure  that 
once  Ixoas  in  a  state  of  grace.”  Once  ! 
When  was  it,  one  wonders  ?  What  had 
risen  before  his  eyes  in  that  last  hour, 
a  pledge  and  guarantee  of  salvation? 
Was  it  some  day — perhaps  only  some 
hour — in  the  distant  past,  in  those  un¬ 
recorded  early  years  during  which  his 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea  had  taken 
place,  when  the  light  from  God,  after¬ 
ward  darkened  or  dimmed  by  care  and 
ambition  and  bloodshed,  had  first  illu¬ 
minated  his  path  ?  Had  he,  in  his  ex¬ 
tremity,  by  an  effort  of  memory,  re¬ 
captured  that  lost  certitude  and  clung 
to  it  in  his  supreme  need  as  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  safety  r  And  at  how  many  ob¬ 
scurer  deathbeds  is  the  incident  re¬ 
peated  ?  How  many  souls,  world- worn, 
and  with  the  springs  of  hope  and  faith 
long  since  dried  up  within  them,  may 
have  clung  at  the  last  to  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  some  day  long  gone  by — some 
hour  misted  over  by  the  years  which 
lie  between,  but  which  yet  has  power 
in  their  supreme  necessity  to  assure 
them  that  God  is  good,  and  salvation 
— whatever  the  word  may  signify  to 
them — possible,  and  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  made  for  something  more 
than  that  which  has  found  fulfilment 
here,  so  that  failure  itself  is  in  some 
sort  a  pledge  of  ultimate  success.  It 
would  be  curious  could  each  man’s  tal¬ 
isman,  sacred  or  secular,  be  set  side  by 
side,  each  differing  from  the  other,  yet 
each  performing  the  same  function 
toward  the  soul  in  its  hour  of  mortal 
need. 

Among  the  surprises  which  meet  us 
in  this  inquiry,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
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chiefest,  is  the  unimportance  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  apparently  exercised  by  sur¬ 
roundings  upon  those  called  upon  to 
leave  them.  One  would  imagine  be¬ 
forehand  that  they  would  have  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  natural 
enough  to  find  one  with  regard  to 
whom  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man 
seems  to  have  been  exhausted  in  order 
to  make  life  unendurable  content  to 
part  with  it,  and  to  begin  his  experi¬ 
ment  over  again  elsewhere.  When  we 
read,  for  instance,  of  the  poor  young 
Jesuit  ])oet,  Southwell,  who  had  been 
put  to  the  torture  on  thirteen  several 
occasions,  and  had  passed  the  conclud¬ 
ing  years  of  his  short,  heroic  life  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  hospitable  dungeons 
—when  we  read  that  the  refrain  of  his 
doctrine  consisted  in  the  recurrent 
maxim  that  “  life  is  but  loss,”  we  rec¬ 
ognize  in  it  an  almost  inevitable  deduc¬ 
tion  from  personal  experience,  and  it 
does  not  astonish  us  to  find  him,  at  the 
last,  willing  and  eager  to  exchange  his 
rison  for  the  splendors  of  the  New 
erusalem,  even  though  the  passage 
thither  lay  through  Tyburn,  and  the 
headsman  stood  as  jiorter  at  the  golden 
gates.  But  it  is  a  different  matter 
when  we  discover,  as  we  so  often  do, 
that  it  is  just  those  who  have  been  the 
most  honored  guests  at  the  banquet 
who  appear  readiest  at  the  first  sum¬ 
mons  to  rise  and,  without  a  backward 
glance,  to  quit  it ;  and  that  it  is  such 
as  have  in  the  fullest  sense  lived  who 
are  the  most  willing  to  part  with  life. 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life  ; 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

The  explanation  may  possibly  lie  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
leave  a  world  whose  resources  have  been 
exploited  to  the  utmost,  than  one  still 
full  of  untested  possibilities.  Fore¬ 
casts,  too,  are  largely  ruled  by  experi¬ 
ence.  “  Experience,”  says  St.  Paul, 
generalizing,  as  people  usually  do, 
from  his  own,  “  worketh  hope.”  A 
successful  man  expects  success  ;  while 
the  habit  of  failure  is  a  pledge  and 
prophecy  of  its  continuance.  When 
Cowper,  to  the  inquiry  of  his  physician 
how  he  felt,  replied,  “  Feel  !  1  feel  un¬ 
utterable  despair,”  it  was,  of  course, 
the  expression  of  a  mind  diseased  ;  but 
had  it  been  otherwise  it  would  have 


been  natural  enough  that,  having  found 
life  such  a  terrible  affair,  he  should 
have  been  unable  to  bring  himself  to 
expect  anything  better  from  death,  and 
that  when  a  well  meaning  friend  sought 
to  comfort  him  with  the  hope  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  a  future  world,  he  should  have 
interrupted  him  with  passionate  en¬ 
treaties  for  silence. 

Two  or  three  years  before  young 
Southwell’s  execution  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  scarcely  above  middle  age,  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyments  of  those  gifts  which 
nature  and  fortune  had  vied  with  each 
other  in  showering  upon  him,  had 
quitted  the  scene  of  his  unrivalled  suc¬ 
cesses  with  a  composure  almost  amount¬ 
ing  to  nonchalance.  To  assert  that  he 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  philosopher, 
and  carrying  out  his  own  maxims  to 
the  last,  may  describe  but  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  matter.  The  strange  thing 
is  that  such  a  philosophy,  brought  to 
the  test,  can  stand  its  ground.  The 
Medici  family  were,  it  is  true,  good  at 
dying.  One  remembers  old  Cosmo, 
Lorenzo’s  grandfather — the  same  who, 
with  a  fine  sense  of  the  picturesque, 
uncovering  his  hoary  head  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Venetian  envoys,  told  them 
that  it  should  not  be  long  before  the 
hair  of  those  who  sent  them  was  like¬ 
wise  whitened — one  remembers  him  an¬ 
swering  with  grim  brevity  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  why  he  closed  his  eyes,  “  That  I 
may  accustom  them  to  it and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  spirit,  touched  with 
humor,  is  discernible  in  Lorenzo’s  own 
reply  when  asked  how  he  liked  his 
food  :  “  As  a  dying  man  always  does,” 
was  the  answer.  In  his  response  to 
Savonarola’s  last  exhortation,  too,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  a  desire  to  out¬ 
do  his  old  antagonist  at  the  last  on  his 
own  ground.  The  priest  had  remind¬ 
ed  him  that  death  must  be  met  with 
fortitude.  ”  With  cheerfulness,”  cor¬ 
rected  the  moribund,  ”  if  such  is  the 
will  of  God.”  The  sequel  proved  his 
words  to  have  been  no  empty  boast. 
“  To  judge  from  his  conduct  and  that 
of  his  servants,”  says  Politiano,  giving 
an  account  of  the  end,  ‘‘  you  would 
have  thought  that  it  was  they  who  mo¬ 
mentarily  expected  that  fate  from 
which  he  only  appeared  to  be  exempt.” 
The  solitary  regret  expressed  by  him — 
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one  of  those  carious  irrelevant  regrets 
so  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  and 
which  may  be  placed  beside  Colling- 
wood’s  desire  to  try  another  fall  with 
the  French,  and  Peterborough’s  to 
prove  Burnet  a  liar — was  that  he  had 
not  lived  long  enough  to  complete  the 
public  library.  The  triviality  of  the 
reason  for  which  he  would  have  wished 
his  life  prolonged  is  the  measure  of  his 
indifference  to  death. 

Another  contemporary  magnate — 
this  time  an  ecclesiastic — furnishes  a 
second  example  of  the  same  kind. 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth — the  pope  to 
whom  the  ex-Huguenot  Henry  of  Na¬ 
varre  paid  his  damning  tribute  of 
praise,  “  1  have  lost  a  pope  after  my 
own  heart” — quitted  the  world,  like¬ 
wise  in  the  height  of  his  power  and 
with  every  ambition  gratified,  with  as 
cheerful  an  unconcern  as  if  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him  as  little  to  regret  as  that 
young  poet  subaltern  of  his  who  was  at 
that  moment  lying  in  his  English  pris¬ 
on.  “  A  prince  should  die  standing 
he  was  fond  of  quoting  Vespasian’s 
maxim,  and  he  carried  it  out.  Sixtus 
had  done  good  work  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  had  no  doubt  taken  pleasure  in 
his  labors.  Rome,  under  his  auspices, 
had  become  so  blameless  that  the  post 
of  judge  had  grown  to  be  a  sinecure. 
He  had,  in  fact,  given  the  imperial  city 
no  alternative.  Sixtus  was  a  master¬ 
ful  man.  A  ”  taylor”  guilty  of  box¬ 
ing  the  ears  of  “  another  person  of  the 
same  occupation”  was  sent  to  the  gal¬ 
leys  for  it— so  strict  was  the  decorum 
maintained.  “  If  I  thought  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  relapse  after  I  was  dead,  I 
would  hang  them  all  while  1  am  alive,” 
he  is  reported  to  have  declared  in  his 
business-like,  practical  way.  He  had 
filled  the  public  coffers,  had  not  neg¬ 
lected  his  duty  to  his  own  family,  and, 
especially  since  his  elevation  to  the 
papacy,  had  made  an  enjoyable  affair 
of  life.  And  yet — here  comes  in  the 
anomaly  —  the  bell  rings,  the  train 
stops,  and  he  is  as  ready  to  take  his 
journey  into  the  unknown  country  as 
any  starving  beggar  in  the  streets,  with 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 
We  cannot  even  feel  that  in  his  case  it 
is  a  very  serious  matter.  He  sends  for 
the  physicians  as  his  mortal  malady 
gains  upon  him,  but  more  with  a  view 
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to  the  interest  and  amusement  to  be 
derived  from  their  discussions  than  for 
any  practical  purpose,  for  we  find  him 
making  a  joke  of  their  consultations, 
and  for  the  rest  taking  his  own  way 
and  leading  his  life  as  usual,  until  one 
evening  toward  dusk  he  quietly  closes 
his  accounts  with  life  and  takes  his 
way  hence. 

There  are,  of  course,  innumerable 
other  examples — a  cloud  of  witnesses— 
whose  names  will  rise  at  once  to  the 
memory,  some  too  familiar  to  be  quoted 
here,  others  falling  into  the  same  cate¬ 
gories  as  those  which  have  been  given, 
but  almost  all  pointing  to  the  same 
conclusion — namely,  that  courage  in 
respect  to  death  when  it  is  near  at 
hand  is  so  general  as  to  come  near  to 
being  universal,  a  fact  only  accentu¬ 
ated  by  the  sharpness  with  which  ex¬ 
ceptions,  like  that  furnished  by  Robes¬ 
pierre,  stand  out  in  the  memory. 

To  sum  up.  The  fear  of  death  in 
the  abstract  is  a  natural  instinct,  and, 
being  natural,  is  doubtless  a  whole¬ 
some  one.  And  this  being  so,  a  con¬ 
stant  realization  of  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
desired.  It  is  much  to  be  questioned 
whether,  to  use  the  imagery  of  the 
hymn,  the  man  to  whose  consciousness 
it  was  continually  present  that  his  tent 
was  nightly  pitched  a  day’s  march 
nearer  to  his  grave  would  be  a  useful 
campaigner.  But  in  point  of  fact 
there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  be  so. 
The  story  is  told  of  a  priest  who,  under 
sentence  of  death  in  days  when  the  pen¬ 
alty  was  more  common  than  now,  ob¬ 
tained  the  privilege  of  preaching  to  his 
fellow  convicts  in  like  case.  It  is  a 
scene  which  is  repeated  in  a  thousand 
different  places  every  Sunday  morning, 
but  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  does  not  strike  either  preacher  or 
people  unpleasantly,  and  you  will  find 
each  going  home  to  dinner  as  cheer¬ 
fully  as  if  he  carried  a  special  exemp- 
tion  in  his  pocket.  It  is  best  so.  Kot/ 
to  climb  a  hill  till  you  come  to  it.\is  a 
homely  maxim  ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  much,  carried  out,  it  simplifies 
life.  You  imagine  it  to  be  an  alp  that 
is  barring  your  way,  and  when  you 
reach  the  spot  it  turns  out  to  be  a  gen¬ 
tly  rising  ground  from  which  you  may 
view  the  surrounding  country  before 
making  a  fresh  start.  And  so  with 
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death.  Formidable  as  it  appears  from 
a  distance,  the  more  one  looks  into  the 
subject  the  more  certain  it  becomes 
that  mankind,  when  brought  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  it,  have  agreed 
in  some  blind  way  to  recognize  in  the 
enemy  whose  approaches  they  have 
been  so  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
ward  off  something  altogether  different 
from  the  terrible  and  hostile  force 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 


A  LADY’S  LIFE 
BY  BARBARA 

“  Where  is  Heligoland,  dear?” 

“  Don’t  you  know,  dear  !  It’s  one 
of  those  places  Stanley  has  just  dis¬ 
covered.” 

If  I  remember  rightly,  two  charming 
voiing  women  said  this  in  Punch  some 
little  time  ago.  It  sounds  absurd,  of 
course  ;  but  upon  my  honor  the  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  of  ninety-nine 
hundreds  of  our  educated  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  is  not  very  much  further  ad- 
lanced. 

”  Going  to  Columbia?”  as  I  volun¬ 
teer  the  information.  ‘‘  Oh,”  with  a 
pause  of  uncertainty,  ‘‘  I  see.  Colum- 
bia,  British  Cofwmbia,”  with  a  delicate 
but  distinct  accent  on  the  lum,  to  gen¬ 
tly  intimate  my  shortcomings. 

“  No,  not  British  Columbia,”  meek¬ 
ly;  ‘‘Colombia,  in  South  America, 
you  know.” 

‘‘  Oh  !”  with  an  air  of  having  im¬ 
perfectly  heard  my  first  announcement, 
but  now  being  quite  on  firm  ground. 

“  South  America — of  course.  And  will 

ou  be  far  from  Buenos  Ayres,  dear? 

have  some  cousins  there.” 

As  niy  own  geographical  knowledge, 
though  extensive,  is  not  unlimited,  and 
lam  unable  to  tell  to  a  few  hundred 
miles  how  far  I  shall  be  from  my  ques¬ 
tioner’s  kin,  I  answer  cautiously,  ‘‘  Oh, 
yes — some  distance,  1  fancy.” 

As  my  readers  may  possibly  be  also 
a  little  hazy  as  to  my  whereabouts,  I 
will  briefiy  mention  that  Colombia  is 
in  the  northwest  of  South  America, 
with  an  area  of  over  three  hundred 
thousand  miles,  is  a  Republic,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  states,  was  formerly 


consider  it.  “  We  fall  on  guard,  and 
after  all  it  is  a  friend  who  comes  to 
meet  us,”  and  a  friend  bringing  in  his 
hands 

Oblivion  of  tears. 

Silence  of  passions,  balm  of  angry  sore, 
Saspense  of  loves,  security  of  fears, 

Wrath's  lenity,  heart’s  ease,  storm’s  calmest 
shore, 

Sense’s  and  soul's reprieval  from  all  cumbers. 
Benumbing  sense  of  ill  with  quiet  slumbers  ! 

— Nineteenth  Century. 


IN  COLOMBIA. 

CLAY  FINCH. 

known  as  New  Granada,  and  rejoices 
in  a  constitution  dating  from  1863. 
The  country  was  first  discovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century — by  the  way,  think 
what  a  century  that  was  to  live  in, 
when  the  possibilities  of  happening  on 
a  new  country  seemed  practically  lim¬ 
itless  !  The  veriest  pessimist  would 
have  found  life  worth  living  then  I  A 
Spanish  exploring  party,  under  Belca- 
zar,  started  from  Peru  on  a  northern 
search  for  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
which,  adorned  with  idols  of  pure 
gold,  was  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
ranges  of  the  Andes.  As  Amyas  Leigh 
and  his  men  sought  and  did  not  find 
Manoa,  so  Belcazar  and  his  band  never 
reached  their  goal,  but  they  did  come 
on  some  rich  gold-producing  gravel, 
which  induced  them  to  found  a  col¬ 
ony  ;  and  one  little  town  at  least,  Mari- 
quita,  looks  as  quaintly  old-world  as 
any  of  our  English  mediaeval  cities, 
with  its  old  Spanish  ruins  and  arch¬ 
ways,  taking  one  back  for  good  three 
hundred  years.  It  is  a  bit  of  a  place  ; 
but  Spanish  piety  was  redundant  in 
those  days — piety  which  had  effected 
an  absolute  divorce  from  morality — 
and  seven  churches  were  built  there, 
of  which  but  one  is  left. 

Though  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  never 
gladdened  their  eyes,  the  colonization 
of  Colombia  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the 
Spaniards.  There  was  gold,  and  there 
were  Indians.  Spanish  arithmetic 
made  the  product  riches  for  the  white 
man,  and  hideous,  hopeless  slavery  for 
the  brown.  Spain  has  a  fair  amount 
of  human  suffering  to  answer  for,  with 
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her  little  arrangements  of  the  holy 
office  and  the  autos-da-fe ;  but  no¬ 
where  perhaps  has  Spanish  cruelty 
been  more  full- blown  and  frightful 
than  in  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  the 
gentle,  friendly  aborigines  who  fell 
under  their  yoke  in  the  New  World. 
About  a  century  ago  Colombia  shook 
herself  free  of  the  Mother  Country, 
and  seems  at  present,  having  no  navy, 
and  not  much  of  an  army,  and  there¬ 
fore  being  incapable  of  showing  her 
teeth  to  her  neighbors,  to  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupy  herself  in  a  series  of  little  revolu¬ 
tions  between  the  Liberals  and  the 
Conservatives.  A  thousand  men  were 
killed  in  1877  in  a  fight  in  the  plains 
below  Frias,  which  an  English  lady 
and  gentleman  watched  from  their 
windows.  In  1885  the  two  opposing 
parties ’fought  for  a  bridge  at  Mari- 
quita,  and  "the  next  day  an  English¬ 
man  from  Malpaso  I’ode  past,  and 
counted  forty  corpses,  the  amiable  Co¬ 
lombian  custom,  in  time  of  war  being, 
“  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.”  Dur¬ 
ing  this  little  war  the  first  mentioned 
Englishman  had  in  his  charge  £8,000 
of  gold,  w'hich,  for  better  security,  he 
took  to  bed  with  him.  Fortunately, 
in  these  little  affairs  Colombians  keep 
themselves  to  themselves,  and  do  not 
molest  English,  or  any  other  strangers 
within  their  gates  ;  but  as  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  coast  is  cut  off,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  for  a  year  the 
unhappy  foreigner  is  unable  either  to 
send  or  receive  letters,  and  his  horses 
and  mules  are  always  appropriated  by 
the  Government  when  a  war  is  on,  an 
allowance  for  them,  however,  being 
generally  made  afterward. 

People  who  go  to  Colombia  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  leave  their 
nerves  behind  them.  Revolutions  and 
earthquakes— these,  however,  though 
common,  not  being  serious,  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  tremblement  de  terre,  rattling  china 
and  shaking  doors— not  like  the  dread¬ 
ful  Riviera  secousses — lurkes,  alliga¬ 
tors,  and  scorpions  being  among  the 
commonplace  facts  Of  existence  ;  and 
if  the  husband  is  a  medical  man  to  one 
of  the  mining  companies,  his  wife 
must  make  up  her  mind  that  about 
every  four  days  in  a  fortnight  he  will 
he  away  on  his  long  round,  and,  unless 
she  can  go  with  him,  she  must  make 


herself  happy  alone— servants  don’t 
sleep  in  the  house — with  a  baby  and  a 
revolver.  On  the  other  hand,  to  set 
against  all  these  cons— the  pros— the 
climate,  the  scenery,  the  flowers,  the 
birds,  the  trees.  To  a  botanist,  an 
entomologist,  an  ornithologist,  a  natu¬ 
ralist,  Colombia  would  be  paradise. 

Our  destination  was  Frias,  which  we 
reached  at  long  last.  Somehow,  in 
these  days,  distance  seems  so  annihi¬ 
lated  with  expresses  and  mail  steamers, 
that  it  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
hear  of  a  real  old-fashioned  journey, 
where  one  has  time,  and  more  than 
time,  to  see  where  one  is  going— I 
think  Ruskin  would  approve  of  Co¬ 
lombian  travelling.  We  are  certainly 
not  whisked  over  the  country  in  a  train 
like  parcels,  as  I  think  he  somewhere 
unkindly  says  is  the  way  of  us  mod¬ 
erns.  \Ve  began  in  the  ordinary  way 
— mail  from  Southampton  to  Sabanilla, 
twenty-four  days — and  we  took  the 
same  time  to  do  the  seven  hundred 
miles  from  there  to  Frias  !  We  start¬ 
ed  by  waiting  at  Barranquilla — it  seems 
rather  an  Irish  way  of  putting  it,  but 
we  did — for  a  steamer  to  take  us  up 
the  Magdalena  ;  and  fifteen  hours  after 
we  set  out,  we  broke  our  crank,  and 
had  to  run  into  the  bank  and  wait 
there  five  days,  till  another  boat  came 
and  rescued  us.  Another  day  we 
struck  on  a  sandbank,  otherwise  the 
voyage  was  uneventful — “  kinder  mo¬ 
notonous,”  a  Yankee  fellow-traveller 
remarked,  but  very  delightful.  The 
scenery  was  gorgeous ;  the  flowers, 
trees,  and  shrubs  exquisite  ;  and  some 
days  the  mountains  were  quite  close. 
The  river  is  beautiful,  full  of  islands, 
and  alligators  well  called  “  loathly,” 
who  take  the  air  on  the  sandbanks 
with  their  awful  jaws  wide  open.  If 
the  old  ballad-maker  had  ever  seen  an 
alligator,  he  could  have  turned  Kern- 
pion’s  lady  into  even  a  more  “  laidly 
worm”  than  he  did.  In  one  day  we 
counted  a  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
heat  was  terrible  ;  and  when  we  got  to 
Honda,  a  pretty  little  place,  something 
like  a  Welsh  village,  with  mountains 
all  round,  it  was  a  relief  to  stay  there 
a  few  days,  till  the  mules  came  down 
to  fetch  "us.  Frias  is  forty  miles  from 
Honda,  and  the  road  ! — il  n'y  en  a 
pas!  Thirteen  miles’  driving  across 
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the  plains  in  a  buggy— during  which 
we  alternated  pleasingly  between  a 
breakneck  gallop  and  a  crawl — brought 
us  to  Lombi.  The  nature  of  the  road 
may  be  guessed  when  I  mention  that 
we  were  three  hours  and  a  half  doing 
thirteen  miles.  After  coffee  we  mount¬ 
ed  our  mules  and  began  our  ride.  As 
I  have  observed  before,  people  with 
nerves  must  not  come  here.  I  don’t 
think  a  nervous  person  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  that  ride.  The  way  lay  up  a 
steep  precipice  with  loose  stones.  The 
mules  took  their  own  way,  like  Swiss 
ponies.  VVe  sat  on  their  backs,  but 
did  not  presume  to  interfere  with  them 
As  all  one’s  resources  were  taxed  to 
hold  on,  this  was  rather  a  fortunate 
arrangement.  In  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes  we  came  to  clayey  ground,  and 
climbed  on.  There  were  only  paths 
worn  by  the  mules’  feet,  but  that 
seemed  all  that  was  necessary.  How 
the  creatures  go  as  they  do — rushing 
uphill,  jumping  pieces  of  rock — and 
never  making  a  mistake,  is  a  mystery. 
Four  and  a  half  hours’  riding  brought 
us  to  Santa  Ana,  near  which  we  met 
and  killed  a  big  snake.  We  had  five 
hours’  riding  the  next  day,  so  alto¬ 
gether  it  took  thirteen  hours  to  cover 
forty  miles  ! 

Frias  consists  of  the  North  Tolima 
Silver  Mine,  the  houses  of  the  English 
connected  with  it,  and  of  one  or  two 
Colombians,  and  ranches  for  the  peons, 
or  native  laborers.  The  English,  who, 
speaking  Hibernice,  are  nearly  all 
Welsh  !  are  mostly  mechanics.  It  also 
boasts  a  chapel,  very  small  and  squalid 
—a  priest,  by  the  way,  has  only  been 
here  twice  in  six  months  ! — a  prison, 
and  a  fonda,  or  general  shop.  It  is 
4,100  feet  above  sea  level,  and  in  sight 
of  perpetual  snow,  but  lies  in  a  hole, 
surrounded  by  mountains.  Our  house 
is  a  hundred  feet  higher  up.  It  is  not 
an  imposing  structure — one-storied,  as 
all  houses  hereabouts  are — we  remem¬ 
ber  our  earthquakes — and  consists  of  a 
SHla,  or  living  room,  with  two  bed¬ 
rooms  opening  out  of  it  on  one  side, 
and  one  on  the  other,  verandas  back 
and  front,  and  a  small  pantry.  The 
kitchen,  with  a  room  for  the  female 
servants,  is  a  separate  building.  The 
great  servant  question  is  not  of  engross¬ 
ing  interest  here,  and  we  do  not  in- 
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dulge  much  in  cook  stories.  Our  do¬ 
mestics  are  not  very  troublesome  to 
provide  for  ;  they  need  neither  bed  nor 
blanket,  but  roll  themselves  up  in  a 
rug,  and  sleep  where  they  feel  ‘‘  so  dis- 
poged” — on  the  kitchen  floor  some¬ 
times.  Wages  are  infinitesimal.  A 
cook,  who  is  also  laundress,  gets  twelve 
shillings  a  month  ;  a  housemaid  six 
shillings,  and  a  boy  to  look  after  the 
mules  and  do  odd  jobs  sixteen  shil¬ 
lings.  As  the  female  servants  only 
wear  a  print  gown  and  a  colored  cotton 
handkerchief,  their  dress  expenses  are 
not  great !  But,  0  ye  British  house¬ 
wives  !  we  Colombians  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  you  which  will  excite  your 
keenest  feelings  of  envy  !  Think  of 
it,  0  London  matrons,  when  next  you 
settle  your  butcher’s  “little  bill,”  we 
buy  our  meat  at  threepence  halfpenny 
a  pound,  and  our  turkeys  at  five  and 
six  shillings  each,  our  chickens  are 
from  sevenpence  to  tenpence,  our  coffee 
fivepence  a  pound,  and  our  eggs  twenty- 
five  for  a  shilling  !  A  man  and  his 
wife  and  child,  with  three  servants  and 
three  mules  can  live  here  and  pay  all 
expenses,  including  maize  and  sugar¬ 
cane  for  the  beasts,  for  £10  a  month. 
Eu  revanche,  bedroom  candles  are  two¬ 
pence  halfpenny  each,  and  petroleum 
three  and  sixpence  a  gallon  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  clothing  is  an 
awful  price.  White  drill,  linen,  and 
brown  holland  can  be  got  at  very  big 
prices,  good  calico  there  is  none,  and 
the  print  is  like  paper.  Boots  are 
well  nigh  unattainable  luxuries,  and  a 
pair  of  canvas  shoes  for  a  two-year-old 
boy  cost  four  shillings.  However,  as 
it  really  does  not  matter  what  one  wears 
in  this  most  unsophisticated  region, 
the  want  of  fashionable  attire  is  not  so 
awful  as  it  might  be.  The  latest  mode 
in  bonnets,  par  example,  is  a  thing 
with  which  we  have  absolutely  no  con¬ 
cern.  Nothing  is  ever  seen  here  but 
sugar-loaf  hats,  made  of  the  very  finest 
straw.  The  sight  of  a  lady  on  her 
travels  is  startling  to  the  uninitiated. 
Imagine  her  seated  on  a  small  mule, 
with  a  very  long  flowing  habit,  put  on 
over  the  dress,  her  head  and  body  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  large  sheet,  for  the  sake  of 
coolness,  merely  the  face  showing ;  a 
sugar-loaf  hat,  and  a  small  parasol  as 
the  crowning  effort  of  elegance.  One 
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Yankee  dame  added  to  the  effect  by 
insisting  on  retaining  a  dress  improver 
under  her  habit,  which  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  originality.  Colombian 
fashion  sanctions  for  ball  dresses  such 
curious  combinations  as  blue  and  or¬ 
ange  plush,  and  white,  thickly  covered 
with  a  floral  design  in  brown  and  blue, 
heavily  ruched  and  puffed,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  a  front  breadth  of  pale 
green  spotted  satin.  At  a  dance,  or 
“  bail6,”  wallflowers  are  things  un¬ 
known,  as  there  are  at  least  ten  men 
to  every  woman  present.  The  music 
consists  of  a  “  tiply”  and  a  “  bandola 
the  lords  of  creation  are  refreshed  with 
acquadiente — the  native  spirit — rum, 
and  beer — at  three  shillings  a  pint ; 
the  women  with  sponge  cakes,  dulee, 
and  tea.  As  soon  as  a  dance  is  ended, 
etiquette  forbids  a  man  to  talk  lo  his 
partner  ;  so  the  lady  is  solemnly  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  seat  among  the  rest  of  her 
sex,  her  cavalier  makes  a  magnificent 
bow  and  retires  to  his  kind,  who  con¬ 
gregate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
— a  kind  of  sheep  and  goats  arrange¬ 
ment,  terribly  contrary  to  the  views  of 
any  British  match-making  mamma  of 
well-regulated  mind.  At  one  dance, 
which  ended  at  3.30  a.m.,  when  it  was 
pitch  dark,  the  guests  left  in  a  proces¬ 
sion,  riding  mnles,  and  carrying  lighted 
tallow  candles.  Carriages  are  not ; 
every  one  rides  ;  and  the  mnles,  who 
are  far  more  numerous  than,  and  gen¬ 
erally  very  superior  to  the  horses,  aver¬ 
age  £12  to  £20  each,  while  a  horse  can 
be  bought  as  low  as  £7.  The  marvel¬ 
lous  surefootedness  of  these  mules 
makes  them  perfect  treasures  in  a  re¬ 
gion  where  every  place  is  up  and  down, 
and  where  some  of  the  roads,  so  called, 
are  like  flights  of  stone  steps.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  some  of 
these  creatures  could  be  ridden  with 
absolute  safety  up  and  down  any  stair¬ 
case  in  England. 

“The  weather?”  Do  I  hear  you, 
as  a  true-born  Briton,  inquiring  anent 
the  national  subject?  Be  have  none. 
That  perpetual  rammering,  that  weari¬ 
some  reiteration  of  inanity,  “  talking 
about  the  weather,”  is  unknown  here. 
We  have  a  climate — and  a  climate  that 
knows  how  to  behave  itself  in  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  regular  manner — not  all  fits 
and  starts  and  inconsistency,  such  as 


August, 

you  endure  at  home.  Our  climate- 
let  me  beg  you  not  to  mention  “  weath¬ 
er”  again — is  delightful,  like  an  Eng- 
lish  May  or  June  on  its  beat  behavior, 
and  never  varies  tthink  of  that,  0  ye 
happy  islanders,  wno  put  up  a  parasol 
one  day  and  wrap  yourselves  in  furs 
the  next !).  That  is  the  case  with  us 
here  at  Frias.  Of  course,  as  one  goes 
up  or  down,  the  temperature  changes. 
A  few  days’  ride  from  here  in  the 
plains,  it  is  100°  in  the  shade  ;  while 
going  upward,  great  coats  and  furs  are 
desirable.  Indeed,  high  up,  w’here  it 
is  all  rock,  bare,  or  overgrown  with 
lichen,  when  water  actually  boils  it  is 
cool  enough  to  drink.  At  Frias  we 
live  in  the  open  air,  literally,  as  doors 
and  windows  stand  always  open— at 
least,  I  can  more  correctly  aver  that 
windows  are  never  shut,  as  they  do  not 
exist,  and  there  are  only  wooden  shut¬ 
ters  in  their  stead.  Our  time  is  six 
hours  behind  England  ;  and  we  ought 
to  be,  if  we  are  not,  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise,  for  we  go  to  bed  somewhere 
about  eight,  and  get  up  with  the  sun. 

I  remember,  in  Switzerland,  being 
dragged  up  the  Righi  by  conscientious 
friends  to  see  the  sun  rise  there — the 
railway  in  itself  was  a  nightmare— and 
being  only  too  glad  when,  thanks  to  a 
beneficent  fog,  the  sun  did  not  rise — 
at  least,  dispensed  with  our  attendance 
at  his  levee.  Here  it  is  rather  differ¬ 
ent  to  the  marrow-piercing  cold  of  that 
unfriendly  mountain  ;  and  it  is  worth 
while,  even  to  the  laziest  of  mankind, 
to  see  Ruiz  (18,000  ft.)  and  Tolima 
(19,000  ft.),  both  extinct  volcanoes, 
meet  the  dawn.  Think  of  two  glori¬ 
ous  heights  which  could  look  down 
from  four  and  five  thousand  feet  upon 
the  Jungfrau,  and  hold  their  own  with 
the  mighty  nursery  of  the  Nile— Ru- 
wenzori  itself  !  I  always  wonder  that 
men  never  invented  mountain  worship, 
while  assimilating  their  multitudinous 
eults.  They  always  seem  so  unap¬ 
proachably  sublime — unchanging  mon¬ 
uments  of  omnipotent  might. 

However,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  per¬ 
haps,  ordinary  things  are  more  con¬ 
genial — the  population,  for  example, 
which  is  very  ordinary.  I  have  seen 
but  one  Colombian  lady  with  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  good  breeding.  The  people 
are  a  mixture  of  the  Indians  discovered 
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here  by  Belcazar  and  the  Spaniards. 
The  ordinary  workpeople,  called  peons, 
are,  on  the  whole,  handsome,  but 
small,  idle,  and  ignorant.  There  are 
a  few  blacks,  descendants  of  slaves 
emancipated  in  1854,  but  the  majority, 
from  intermarriage  with  the  peons,  are 
of  mixed  blood.  The  term  intermar¬ 
riage  is  rather  a  fapon  de  purler,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  marriage  is  a  cere¬ 
mony  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance,  as  it  is  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  process,  and  in  the  country 
districts  priests  are  rarely  seen. 

The  mention  of  slaves  reminds  me 
that  1  have  not  said  anything  about 
gold  fields.  They  are  alluvial,  that  is, 
the  gold  has  been  “  weathered”  away 
from  the  original  reefs,  and  is  found 
in  a  gravel  composed  of  quartz  and  a 
reddish  clay.  It  is  washed  out  by  wa¬ 
ter,  led,  under  considerable  pressure, 
through  a  pipe  with  a  short  tube  at 
the  end,  shaped  like  a  cannon,  and 
called  a  monitor.  Through  this  the 
water  passes  with  tremendous  force, 
snfiicient,  it  is  said,  to  cut  a  man  in 
half,  and  describes  a  parabolic  curve 
for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet.  It  falls  on  the  face 
of  the  cliff  on  which  the  gravel  lies, 
and  a  few  hours’  working  will  wash 
away  a  cliff  of  considerable  size  in  an 
almost  incredible  manner.  It  is  a  very 
fascinating  sight.  The  gravel,  in  a 
muddy  stream,  runs  down  a  ditch  with 
a  sharp  grade  called  a  sluice,  paved 
with  oblong  blocks  of  wood,  between 
the  crevices  of  which  the  gold,  from  its 
greater  weight,  sinks,  and  can  be  picked 
up  at  stated  intervals — “clean-ups,” 
as  they  are  called.  At  Malpaso,  after 
six  weeks’  washing,  they  cleaned  up 
£5,000  of  gold.  It  was  the  gold  to 
which  the  poor  natives  of  the  country 
owed  their  destruction.  The  Spanish 
Conquistadores  had  no  mercy ;  and 
the  Indians,  made  into  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den,  died  by  the  hundred  under  the 
lash,  as  they  carried  the  hide-bound 
packages  to  the  coast  to  be  shipped  for 
Spain. 

We  are  in  a  land  of  flowers  here — 
such  orchids  as  my  poor  pen  is  power¬ 
less  to  describe.  Oleanders  and  mag¬ 
nolias  grow  wild  ;  and  in  our  own  gar¬ 
den  we  had  in  April  Mar6chal  Niel 
roses,  dahlias,  sunflowers,  very  large 


sweetwilliams,  heliotrope  and  tube¬ 
roses,  all  in  full  bloom.  There  are  or¬ 
anges,  lemons  and  guavas  in  plenty  ; 
and,  oh,  if  I  could  but  give  the  very 
faintest  description  of  the  forest !  Just 
about  us  there  are  extensive  clearings, 
as  this  is  an  old  settled  region,  and  of 
course,  higher  up,  in  a  colder  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  tropical  trees  and  flowers 
merge  gradually  into  others  less  luxu¬ 
riant,  till  Spanish  oaks  are  reached. 
Palms  come  up  to  where  we  live,  but 
hardly  beyond,  yielding  to  the  ferns, 
many  of  which  can  be  easily  ridden  un¬ 
der,  while  some  of  the  hanging  ones 
are  twenty  feet  in  length.  In  the 
plains  we  get  to  the  real  forest,  and 
there  one  stops  appalled  at  the  utter 
inability  to  describe  the  gorgeous  luxu¬ 
riance.  Let  me  take  the  words  of  one 
abler  than  myself — Frederick  Boyle. 

“  Great  tree-ferns  meet  across  the 
bubbling  water,  their  fronds  translu¬ 
cent  as  green  glass  where  the  sunlight 
flicks  tlirough  a  canopy  of  leaves. 
Every  tree  is  clad  and  swathed  in  creep¬ 
ers,  huge  snakes  of  vegetation,  bare 
and  ponderous,  sunning  their  jewelled 
heads  at  a  windy  height  above,  or  slen¬ 
der  tendrils  starred  with  blossom. 
Here  and  there  is  a  vast  hollow  pillar, 
reticulated,  plated,  intertwined — the 
casing  of  a  parasite  which  now  stands 
unaided,  feeding  on  the  rotten  debris 
of  its  late  support,  and  stretching  mur¬ 
derous  arms  abroad,  in  the  world  of 
leaves  above  to  clasp  another  victim. 
Other  trees  are  fading  to  a  lovely  death 
under  shrouds  of  fern,  which  descend 
from  the  topmost  branches  in  a  gray- 
green  cataract  soft  as  a  fall,  three  feet 
t  h  ick  ness  of  tender  sprays.  Great  sheaves 
of  bamboo  make  an  arch  of  verdant 
feathers  overhead.  A  thousand  tropic 
blossoms  unknown  to  us  clothe  earth 
and  brushwood  in  a  veritable  sheet  of 
color.  .  .  .  The  forests  of  the  New 
World  seldom  show  that  dim  and  aw¬ 
ful  gloom  so  impressive  in  tracts  of 
Oriental  jungle,  probably  because  all 
the  land  was  densely  peopled  when  the 
Conquistadores  came.  But  in  the  older 
parts  where  undergrowth  is  checked 
gray  Spanish  moss  drooping  from  the 
boughs  has  much  of  the  same  effect. 
I  do  not  remember  where  I  described 
the  trees  thus  solemnly  caparisoned  as 
‘  standing  like  cloaked  mourners  in 
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procession.’  I  do  not  now  think  of  a 
better  form  of  words.” 

Let  me  add  one  or  two  touches  of 
color  from  a  master  hand — the  hand 
of  him  whose  “  At  Last”  ends  the 
dream  of  his  long  l.fe — the  glowing 
splendor  of  the  tropics.  “  Trees  full 
two  hundred  feet  high,  one  mass  of 
yellow  or  purple  blossom  to  the  high¬ 
est  twigs,,  and  every  branch  and  stem 
one  hanging  garden  of  crimson  and 
orange  orchids  or  vanillas.”  “  The 
full  sun-gleam  lay  upon  the  enormous 
wall  of  mimosas,  figs,  and  laurels, 
which  formed  the  northern  forest,  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  slender  shafts  of  bamboo 
tufts,  and  decked  with  a  thousand 
gaudy  parasites  ;  bank  upon  bank  of 
gorgeous  bloom,  piled  upward  to  the 
sky,  till  where  its  outline  cut  the  blue 
flowers  and  leaves,  too  lofty  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  eye,  formed  a  broken 
rainbow  of  all  hues  quivering  in  the 
ascending  streams  of  azure  mist,  until 
they  seemed  to  melt  and  mingle  with 
the  very  heavens.” 

I  wish  I  could  name  the  trees,  but 
many  are  unknown  to  me.  Some  I  do 
know — mahogany,  cedar,  ceiba-trees — 

,  and  cacti,  liaues,  matapolos  of  all  sorts 
^  and  kinds.  Do  you  know  what  a  ceiba, 
or  cotton-tree,  is  like?  If  nof^  Tet 
1  Kingsley  tell  you.  “  The  hugest  Eng- 
lish  oak  would  have  seemed  a  stunted 
f  bush  beside  it.  Borne  up  on  roots,  or 
rather  walls,  of  twisted  board,  some 
y,  twelve  feet  high  .  .  .  rose  the  enor¬ 
mous  trunk  full  forty  feet  in  girth, 
towering  like  some  tall  lighthouse, 
smooth  for  a  hundred  feet,  then  crown¬ 
ed  with  boughs,  each  of  which  was  a 
stately  tree,  whose  topmost  twigs  were 
full  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground.  And  yet  it  was  easy  for 
the  sailors  to  ascend,  so  many  natural 
ropes  had  kind  Nature  lowered  for 
their  use,  in  the  smooth  lianes  which 
hung  to  the  very  earth,  often  without 
a  knot  or  leaf.  Once  in  the  tree,  you 
were  within  a  new  world,  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and,  as 
Cary  said,  no  wonder  if  like  Jack, 
when  he  climbed  the  magic  beanstalk, 
you  had  found  a  castle,  a  giant,  and  a 
few  acres  of  well-stocked  park,  packed 
awa^  somewhere  behind  that  labyrinth 
of  timber.  Flower  gardens  at  least 
were  there  in  plenty,  for  every  limb 
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was  covered  with  pendent  cactuses 
gorgeous  orchises,  and  wild  vines ;  and 
while  one  half  the  tree  was  clothed  in 
rich  foliage,  the  other  half,  utterly 
leafless,  bore  on  every  twig  brilliant 
yellow  flowers,  around  which  hum¬ 
ming-birds  whirred  all  day  long.  Par- 
rots  peeped  in  and  out  of  every  crannv, 
while,  within  the  airy  woodland,  brill¬ 
iant  hybrids  basked  like  living  gems 
upon  the  bark,  gaudy  finches  flitted 
and  chirruped,  butterflies  of  every  size 
and  color  hovered  over  the  topmost 
twigs,  innumerable  insects  hummed 
from  morn  till  eve  ;  and  when  the  sun 
went  down,  tree-toads  came  out  to 
snore  and  croak  till  dawn.  There  was 
more  life  round  that  one  tree  than  in 
a  whole  square  mile  of  English  soil.” 

Near  us  the  beasts  are  not  numerous, 
owing  to  the  many  clearings  ;  but  we 
have  within  two  days’  ride  pumas, 
jaguars — the  “  lions”  and  ”  tigers”  of 
the  New  World— bears,  deer,  and  wild 
pigs.  By  the  way,  the  puma  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  dreaded  than  the  larger 
and  fiercer  jaguar,  as,  unlike  the  lat¬ 
ter,  it  has  a  gruesome  habit  of  follow¬ 
ing  a  human  trail.  Its  own  trail  can 
always  be  distinguished  from  the 
“  tiger’s”  by  the  small  heap  of  earth 
thrown  up  by  the  forepaws.  The  hum¬ 
ming-bird — the  “  oiseau  mouche,”  as 
Buffon  calls  it — is  very  common  here. 
The  old  French  naturalist  gives  a  pretty 
description  of  it,  which  it  quite  de¬ 
serves.  “  Of  all  animated  beings  it  is 
the  most  elegant  in  form  and  the  most 
brilliant  in  colors — our  precious  stones 
cannot  be  compared  in  lustre  to  this 
jewel  of  Nature,  who  has  bestowed  on 
it  all  the  gifts  which  she  has  only 
shared  among  other  birds.  Lightness, 
swiftness,  grace,  and  the  most  splendid 
clothing  all  belong  to  this  little  favor¬ 
ite.  The  emerald,  the  ruby,  and  the 
topaz  sparkle  in  its  plumage,  which  it 
never  defiles  with  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  scarcely  ever  deigns  to  touch  the 
green  turf  for  a  moment.  It  is  always 
on  the  wing,  fluttering  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  possesses  their  freshness  as 
well  as  their  brilliancy  ;  it  lives  on 
their  nectar,  and  only  inhabits  those 
climates  where  flowers  never  cease  to 
bloom.  It  is  in  the  warmest  regions  of 
the  New  World  that  all  the  species 
known  of  these  birds  are  found ;  for 
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those  which  advance  in  summer  to  the 
I  temperate  zones  only  remain  there  a 
*  short  time.  They  seem  to  follow  the 
sun,  to  advance  and  retire  with  him, 
and  to  fly  on  the  wings  of  Zephyr  in 
the  train  of  an  eternal  spring.  ”  There 
are  also  exquisite  butterflies,  measur¬ 
ing  ten  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  lovely 
green  beetles,  and  fireflies.  One  of 
these  latter  was  caught  one  day,  put 
under  a  glass,  and  forgotten.  Some 
one  moved  the  glass,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  the  firefly  was  found 
floating  about  the  room,  a  perfect  ball 
of  light.  The  whole  place  was  lit  up, 
and  the  effect  was  so  uncanny  that  the 
creature  was  gladly  allowed  to  escape. 
It  had  two  “  lamps”  in  its  head,  which 
gave  out  a  strong  light  when  it  was  at 
rest ;  but  apparently  the  real  lights 
were  under  the  wings. 

But  we  have  other  forms  of  insect 
life,  alas  !  besides  fascinating  fireflies 
and  beautiful  butterflies.  In  Stanley’s 
“Darkest  Africa,”  he  gives  a  blood¬ 
curdling  account  of  his  little  friends 
in  the  forest.  We  are  not  vainglori¬ 
ous,  and  we  cheerfully  give  him  the 
pas.  He  outdoes  us  in  the  quantity  of 
different  species  ;  but  not — would  that 
he  did  ! — in  the  quality  of  their  kind 
attentions.  We  have  the  jigger  —he  is 
eminently  at  home  here — only  w'e  call 
him  negua.  He  is  a  very  small  flea,  a 
sort  of  multum  arrangement, 

and  buries  himself  chiefly  in  the  toes, 
down  by  the  nail,  but  sometimes  in 
the  soles  of  the  feet.  If  not  removed 
quickly,  it  swells  to  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  the  foot  and  leg  inflame  and  break 
into  sores,  and  one  hops  about  sorrow¬ 
ful  and  stockingless,  in  a  native  sandal, 
for  many  a  day.  Every  night  people 
arm  themselves  on  retiring  to  rest  (?) 
with  big  needles  wherewith  to  dislodge 
the  unwelcome  guest.  They  do  say 
that  if  we  would  only  follow  native 
customs,  and  go  about  barefoot,  and 
ive  up  that  extraordinary  British 
abit  of  perpetual  washing,  we  should 
be  free  from  his  attentions  ;  but  the 
remedy  sounds  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  mstrus,  or  gadfly,  generally  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  the  cattle,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  goes  for  higher  game.  The  egg  is 
deposited  under  the  skin,  and  forms  a 
large  tubercle.  Quite  recently,  a  man 


had  one  in  his  arm,  and  another  un¬ 
lucky  wight  had  one  extracted  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye. 

I.xodes — Anglicb,  ticks — swarm  on 
the  trees  in  the  plains,  and  infest  every 
creature  they  can  hang  on  to.  They 
are  perfectly  flat,  and  as  large  as  a 
lady-bird  ;  and  when  once  they  fix  on 
the  skin  to  suck  the  blood,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  pull  them  off,  and  they  can 
only  be  removed  by  acid  or  grease. 

The  walking-stick  insect,  or  ”  mata 
o  caballo” — death  to  the  horse — so 
called  because  it  is  believed  that  if  it 
gets  into  the  horse’s  food  it  is  fatal,  is 
about  six  inches  long,  six-legged,  green¬ 
ish-brown  in  color,  with  long  antennae, 
the  body  no  thicker  than  a  piece,  of 
thin  twine,  and  the  legs  than  coarse 
thread.  He  is  not  so  dreadful — but 
the  ants  !  To  keep  anything  from 
them,  cups  must  be  set  in  soup  plates 
full  of  water,  and  food  must  be  placed 
in  plates  on  the  top  of  the  cups.  (It 
sounds  rather  like  the  house  that  Jack 
built.)  The  big,  red  soldier  ants  bite  ; 
the  very  tiny  black  ants  swarm  into 
and  over  everything  sweet,  and  infest 
the  bread.  There  is  another  black  ant, 
which,  unlike  its  relations,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  “  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to 
men  but  the  first  introduction  to 
his  kind  was  a  little  alarming.  An 
army  of  them  invaded  the  house  one 
morning.  They  were  apparently  en 
route  for  somewhere,  and  could  not 
break  their  line  for  such  a  trifling  ob¬ 
stacle  as  a  house.  They  came  right 
through  ;  the  walls  and  floors  were 
covered.  Clolhes  were  hastily  thrown 
into  boxes,  curtains  and  valances 
turned  up,  furniture  put  into  a  heap 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  in¬ 
mates  retreated,  leaving  the  ants  in 
possession.  They  were  a  couple  of 
hours  marching  through,  but  they  not 
only  did  no  damage,  but  proved  of  im¬ 
mense  benefit,  as  they  cleared  out  every 
scorpion,  beetle,  and  cockroach  in  the 
place.  One  day  an  army  on  the  march 
met  a  two  year-old  laddie,  who  did  not 
yield  them  the  pas ;  so  they  went 
straight  over  him,  to  his  extreme  dis¬ 
comfiture,  and  he  had  to  be  hastily  re¬ 
moved,  undressed,  and  dusted,  to  shake 
off  the  invaders.  If  King  Solomon 
had  lived  in  Colombia,  he  would  have 
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thought  it  hardly  necessary  to  bid  the 
sluggard  “  go  to  the  ant.’’  You  see, 
it  comes  to  him  instead. 

There  are  snakes  in  plenty,  but  al¬ 
most  the  only  one  lo  dread  is  the  terri¬ 
ble  /er  de  lance,  so  greatly  feared  in 
Trinidad  and  Martinique,  which  is 
here  called  tya.  There  are  many  coral 
snakes — some  six  or  seven  feet  long — 
of  which  one  kind  is  said,  1  know  not 
how  truly,  to  be  venomous.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  poisonous  snakes  at¬ 
tack  people,  while  the  harmless  ones 
are  always  anxious  to  get  away.  A 
young  English  lady  discovered  a  snake 
in  her  bedroom,  and  one  evening  a 
family  were  visited  by  one  in  the  gala. 
One  creature,  kept  by  an  Englishman 
in  a  box,  was  apparently  some  kind  of 
boa.  For  four  months  it  ate  nothing 
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but  one  small  kitten,  which  really 
seemed  very  short  commons  for  a  per¬ 
sonage  eight  feet  long  ;  and  an  old  tom 
cat  was  put  into  its  box  not  long  since 
but,  being  a  veteran,  it  resolutely  de¬ 
clined  to  have  a  coil  put  round  it,  and 
delivered  such  weighty  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  blows  on  the  snake’s  head  that  the 
latter  declined  further  combat,  and  the 
cat  was  released  victorious.  Up  here 
in  the  hills  snakes  are  not  so  numerous 
as  in  the  plains  ;  still,  it  is  not  safe  to 
venture  out  after  dark,  as  they  come 
out  on  the  paths,  and  even  the  veran¬ 
das.  The  more  pi^s  there  are  the  fewer 
snakes,  as  their  hides  are  impervious 
to  bites,  and  they  trample  down  and 
eat  them!  Well  might  the  Jews  call 
swine  unclean  beasts  ! — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 
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The  deepest  mysteries  are  often  those 
which  by  reason  of  their  familiarity 
seem  to  us  the  least  mysterious,  an^ 
which  we.  not  infrequently  overlook 
altogether.  Thus,  if  a  so  called  “  ma¬ 
terial”  cause  can  be  given  for  any  fact 
relating  to  nature  or  to  man,  we  are 
apt  to  consider  that  we  have  attained 
an  ultimate  explanation,  that  we  know 
all  there  is  to  be  known,  and  need 
trouble  ourselves  no  further  ;  and  this 
feeling  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 
dislike  and  distrust  which  many  relig¬ 
ious  persons  feel  toward  the  enuncia¬ 
tions  of  science.  Such  a  conclusion, 
however,  is  about  as  wide  of  the  mark 
as  it  can  possibly  be  :  for  when  we 
have  thus  explained  our  fact  by  some 
ascertained  property  or  law  of  matter, 
we  have  explained  it  by  that  of  whose 
ultimate  nature  we  are  entirely  igno¬ 
rant.  Here  is  food  for  reflection  if  we 
care  to  reflect !  We  are  surrounded 
by  matter  ;  we  touch,  v/e  see,  we  eat, 
we  breathe  matter ;  nay,  physically 
considered,  we  are  matter  ourselves, 
and  yet  we  do  not  know  what  matter 
is — in  its  essence,  of  course.  The  forms 
of  matter  we  are  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  ;  the  earth  on  which  we  stand, 
the  ocean  which  encompasses  it,  the 


fair  array  of  vegetable  life  in  which 
both  abound,  the  multitudes  of  Jiving 
creatures  which  tax  our  powers  to 
name  and  classify  ;  these  are  all  forms 
of  matter,  and  we  are  able  to  study  and 
examine  them,  to  investigate  their 
properties,  to  discover  of  what  sub¬ 
stances  they  are  composed,  and  to  as¬ 
sign  to  each  of  these  its  due  rank  and 
proportion  in  the  aggregate  of  matter, 
animate  or  inanimate,  of  which  it  is  a 
constituent  part.  We  can  also  ascer¬ 
tain  the  general  properties  of  matter, 
— those  by  which  under  all  its  manifes¬ 
tations  we  recognize  it  as  matter, — and 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  we  un¬ 
derstand  something  of  its  structure; 
but  beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  The 
sum  01  our  material  knowledge  may 
seem  of  respectable  proportions  when 
we  contemplate  the  vast  quantity  of 
literature  it  has  called  forth,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  giants  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  laboriously  adding  to  its 
amount,  and  the  costly  array  of  in¬ 
genious  and  delicate  apparatus  with 
which,  in  order  to  the  investigation  of 
matter  and  its  laws,  a  well-orgiinized 
modern  laboratory  is  replete  ;  but  that 
sum  dwindles  to  an  almost  vanishing 
quantity  when  in  reply  to  the  question, 
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whicli  a  child  might  ask,  “What  is 
matter?”  the  most  accomplished  and 
far  seeing  of  students  would  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  reply,  “  I  cannot  tell.” 

So  unqualified  an  assertion  of  igno¬ 
rance  seems  a  discouraging  commence¬ 
ment  to  our  subject,  but  after  all  it  is 
practically  {i.e.  for  the  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  of  life,  and  the  ordinary  range  of 
thought)  of  very  little  moment,  and 
has  only  been  referred  to  in  order  to 
demonstrate  how  closely  the  unknown 
is  in  touch  with  the  known,  even  in 
the  most  ordinary  experiences  of  our 
daily  life.  Though  we  are  compelled 
to  forego  any  pretence  to  knowledge  of 
matter  in  its  ultimate  nature,  science 
can  nevertheless  give  us  much  useful 
information  regarding  it ;  even  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  abstract,  and  not  under 
any  of  its  concrete  forms.  To  arrive 
at  this  information,  however,  we  must 
bfgin  by  eliminating  from  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  matter  all  those  properties  such 
as  color,  hardness,  tangibility,  etc., 
whicli  belong  to  its  particular  manifes¬ 
tations,  then  those  which  still  remain 
will  be  universal  properties  belonging 
to  all  matter  without  exception.  Of 
these  we  shall  find  that  there  are  pri¬ 
marily  two  :  extension,  i.e.  occupation 
of  space ;  and  resistance  to  force. 
Matter,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
visible  or  invisible,  must  occupy  space  ; 
we  cannot  reduce  even  the  most  com¬ 
pressible  ^as  to  zero  dimensions ;  it 
may  require  a  very  small  space,  but 
some  is  indispensable.  Only  nothing 
can  dll  nothing.  Extension,  then,  is 
the  first  universal  property  of  matter, 
and  at  the  rise  of  what  may  be  called 
modern  science,  the  great  philosopher 
Descartes,  to  whom  that  rise  was  in 
great  part  due,  attempted  to  bring  the 
whole  conception  of  matter  under  this 
one  head.  Had  it  been  possible  to  do 
80,  physics  would  have  been  reduced 
to  a  development  of  geometry,  but, 
needless  to  say,  it  was  impossible  ;  for 
equally  universal  and  characteristic 
with  extension  is  that  other  property 
which  we  have  called  resistance  to 
force,*  and  which  is  in  reality  that 

*  In  many  physical  treatises  this  property 
is  called  iinpenetrsbility,  bat  the  term  resist¬ 
ance  seems  preferable,  becanse  it  is  only 
throngh  the  resistance  opposed  to  our  effort 


which  gives  us  our  primary  conception 
of  matter.*  Were  we  blind  and  deaf, 
unable  to  taste  or  smell,  and  were  our 
sense  of  touch  restricted  to  the  mere 
consciousness  of  resistance  to  our  bodi¬ 
ly  motion,  we  could  yet  detect  the 
presence  of  matter  by  reason  of  that 
very  resistance.  As  any  reader  who 
chooses  may  demonstrate  to  himself, 
“  our  conception  of  foreign  bodies  is 
in  its  primary  essence  that  of  resistance 
to  our  organs,  and  the  conception  of 
our  own  bodies  that  of  direct  resistance 
to  our  muscular  effort.”  f 

It  follows  from  this  that  an  effort  is 
required  to  set  a  body  in  motion,  or  to 
change  or  put  an  end  to  its  motion  (as 
every  rider  who  has  been  thrown  from 
his  horse  by  the  unexpected  swerving 
or  stopjrage  of  the  latter,  has  unpleas¬ 
antly  experienced)  ;  and  force,  or  that 
which  initiates,  changes,  or  arrests  the 
motion  of  matter,  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  conceptions  of  modern 
physical  science.  For  the  moment, 
however,  we  are  occupied  solely  with 
the  properties  of  matter ;  and  not 
force,  hut  resistance  to  force,  is  one  of 
these.  To  express  the  double  fact  of 
the  incapacity  of  matter  to  initiate  mo¬ 
tion,  and  of  its  resistance  to  change  of 
motion,  physicists  have  formulated  the 
conception  of  the  inertia  of  matter, 
upon  which  the  whole  superstructure 
of  modern  physical  science  rests. 
Every  fresh  discovery  made,  and  every 
new  fact  brought  to  light,  demon¬ 
strates  with  greater  clearness  the  depth 
and  solidity  of  this  basis  ;  yet  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  note  that  though 
the  most  firmly  established  of  all  scien¬ 
tific  hypotheses,  it  yet  does  not  rank 
above  this.  Facts  demand  this  expla¬ 
nation,  and  the  more  facts  are  discov¬ 
ered,  the  more  satisfactory  does  the  ex¬ 
planation  appear,  because  it  can  always 
be  applied  to  them.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  facts,  a 
direct  experimental  test  of  the  truth 

that  we  are  primarily  conscions  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  two  bodies  occupying  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time. 

*  Descartes  was  obliged  practically  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  property  of  matter  in  order 
to  define  “  body,”  bat  he  never  really  gave  it 
considenttion,  being  wholly  occupied  with 
mathematical  conceptions, 
f  Naville,  ”  La  Physique  Modeme,”  p.  29. 
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of  inertia  is  impossible,  because  we  can 
never  apply  it  to  a  body  absolutely  at 
rest,  there  being  no  known  body  in 
this  condition.  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  not  really  accurate  to  say  that 
force  either  initiates  or  arrests  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  bodies.  Change  of  motion 
alone  can  be  positively  ascribed  to  it. 

Having  acquired  these  two  concep¬ 
tions  of  extension  and  inertia,  we  are 
enabled  to  take  a  further  step  and  as¬ 
sert  the  unity  of  matter,  i.e.  its  iden¬ 
tity  with  itself  under  all  its  various 
forms.  If  matter  is  always  extended 
and  always  inert,  we  perceive  that  it 
must  in  its  essence  be  one  and  the 
same  ;  just  as  the  possession  of  self- 
conscious  intelligence  and  of  free-will 
mark  out  the  unity  of  human  nature, 
despite  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
individuals  ;  and  this  unity  of  matter 
under  all  the  extraordinarily  diverse 
manifestations  of  which  it  is  capable 
(compare,  for  instance,  the  human 
brain  and  a  diamond),  is  not  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  aspects  under 
which  we  can  regard  it 

This  unity  is  further  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  modern  discoveries 
tend  to  show  that  all  matter  without 
exception  is  capable  of  assuming  any 
one  of  the  “  states”  under  which  we 
know  it — solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conditions  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  Not  so  very  long  ago  it 
was  supposed  that  only  some  substances 
were  capable  of  undergoing  all  three 
changes,  while  others  were  fixed  in  one 
state  or  the  other  ;  and  even  within 
the  last  twenty  years  a  distinction  was 
maintained  between  a  true  or  “  per¬ 
manent”  gas  {i.e.  one  which  could  not 
be  liquefied)  and  a  vapor.  Now,  how¬ 
ever;  that  some  of  the  most  refractory 
substances  have  been  melted,  and  even 
vaporized  by  the  enormous  heat  of  the 
electric  arc,  and  that  gases  whose  boil¬ 
ing  points  are  so  low  as  those  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  have  nevertheless  been 
liquefied,  it  is  becoming  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that,  given  the  requisite  temper¬ 
ature  and  pressure,  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stance  which  cannot  be  made  to  assume 
in  turn  any  one  of  the  three  states  in 
which  matter  exists  ;  and  this,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  is  a  very  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  its  unity. 

Another  essential  properly  of  matter, 
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but  wbich  does  not  commend  itself  to 
superficial  observation,  like  tliose  of 
extension  and  resistance,  is  indestructi¬ 
bility.  So  far  as  experiment  and  ob¬ 
servation  can  discover,  matter  cnii 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed.  On 
the  surface  facts  seem  to  contradict  this 
assertion,  for  any  particular  portion  of 
matter  may  be  decomposed  and  re¬ 
solved  into  its  constituent  parts,  so 
that  it  seems  to  have  disappeared,  be¬ 
cause  the  form  under  which  we  knew 
it  is  no  longer  present.  In  reality, 
however,  no  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  existing  matter  has  taken  jdace. 
One  proof  of  this  is  easily  afforded  by 
combustion.  If  we  allow  a  piece  of 
wood  or  coal,  or  any  combustible  solid 
body,  to  “  burn  away,”  there  will,  as 
we  all  know,  be  ashes  remaining.  If, 
while  the  combustion  is  going  on,  we 
take  means  to  preserve  not  only  the 
ashes,  but  also  every  part  of  the  body 
which  would  ordinarily  be  dissipated 
as  smoke  and  steam,  and  then  weigh 
all  the  different  substances,  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous,  that  we  have  ob¬ 
tained,  we  shall  find  the  combined 
weights  equal  to  the  original  weight  of 
the  body  itself.  The  mention  of  weight 
may,  perhaps,  raise  in  the  minds  of 
some  readers  the  question  whether 
weight  or  heaviness  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  property  of  matter.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  in  the  negative.  What  we  call 
heaviness  is  a  variable  quality,  and  un¬ 
der  suitable  circumstances  may  disap¬ 
pear  altogether.  It  is  due  to  the  force 
of  gravitation,  of  whose  nature  we  are 
absolutely  ignorant,  though  its  effects 
are  well  known,  and  the  law  according 
to  which  it  acts  was  formulated  by 
Newton.  To  call  it,  as  is  usually  done, 
attraction,  is  merely  a  convenient  form 
of  expression,  apt  to  be  misleading  if 
regarded  as  an  explanation.  For  to 
attach  the  notion  of  attraction  to  inert 
matter  is  clearly  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  If  matter  really  possessed  any 
property  of  attraction  for  itself  the 
theory  of  inertia  would  be  impossible, 
because  matter  would  be  able  to  set 
itself  in  motion,  and  even  to  direct  its 
motion.  Though  thus  precluding 
heaviness  from  ranking  as  a  property 
of  matter,  however,  the  process  of 
weighing  which  we  invariably  connect 
with  it  has  been  brought  forward  as 
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proving  the  indestrucMbility  of  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  therefore, 
that  the  comparison  is  not  really  be¬ 
tween  two  weights,  but  between  two 
nmses.  The  mass  of  a  body  means 
the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it, 
and  this  has  been  proved  never  to  vary, 
though  the  weight  may  easily  do  so. 
Thus,  if  we  weigh  two*  bodies  having 
the  same  volume  very  accurately  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  find  that  they 
exactly  balance  one  another,  and  if  we 
then  weigh  them  with  equal  accuracy 
in  water,  we  shall  find  that  they  wifi 
both  be  less  heavy  than  they  were,  but 
they  will  still  exactly  balance  one  an¬ 
other.  The  mass  has  therefore  re¬ 
mained  unchanged,  though  the  weight 
has  varied  owing  to  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  operation  of 
weighing  was  performed.  It  is  for  the 
reason  that,  under  the  same  conditions, 
the  weight  of  a  body  before  combustion 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  various  sub¬ 
stances  left  after  combustion,  that  we 
may  feel  certain  the  original  mass  or 
quantity  of  matter  has  undergone  no 
diminution.* 

Extension,  inertia,  unity,  and  inde¬ 
structibility  have  now  been  shown  to 
be  universal  properties  of  matter. 
There  remains  a  fifth  to  be  added, 
stiucture.  The  idea  that  matter  is 
not  continuous,  but  composed  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  particles  or  atoms, 
eluding  the  keenest  sense-perception, 
even  when  aided  by  the  powerful  arti¬ 
ficial  means  which  modern  science  has 
at  its  disposal,  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  It  dates  back  to  Democritus,  for 
that  philosopher  propounded  the  the¬ 
ory  that  “  nothing  exists  except  atoms 
moving  in  vacancy.  Sweetness  and 
hardness,  heat,  color,  and  the  like,  are 
only  sensible  appearances — in  reality 
all  this  is  merely  a  variously  ordered 
assemblage  of  atoms,  the  movements 
of  which  are  rendered  possible  by  the 
void  spaces  interspersed  between  them.’’ 
Epicurus  and  Lucretius  further  devel¬ 
oped  this  conception,  but  though  a 


*  The  mass  of  a  body  is  said  to  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  weight,  and  this  is  trae,  despite 
the  possible  variation  of  the  latter,  because  a 
body  of  greater  mass  will  always  exceed  in 
weight  by  the  same  amount  a  body  of  less 
mass,  under  whatever  conditions  they  are 
weighed,  provided  the  balance  be  accurate. 


very  clever  guess,  showing  remarkable 
powers  of  insight  and  generalization 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  formulated 
it,  we  yet  cannot  regard  it  as  anything 
more  than  this.  In  ancient,  and, 
indeed,  until  comparatively  modern 
times,  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
to  verify  a  scientific  theory  by  system¬ 
atic  observation,  or  to  put  it  to  any  ex- 
lerimental  test.  Philosophers  seem  to 
rave  supposed  that  they  could  arrive 
at  a  true  undei  standing  of  the  universe 
by  questioning  their  own  brains,  and 
until  they  perceived  that  their  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  addressed  to  Nature  and 
not  to  themselves,  they  could  not  hope 
to  arrive  at  any  but  vague  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  if  not  absolutely  false,  answers. 
Thus,  though  Democritus  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  had  hit  on  a  partial  truth,  they 
could  not  develop  or  add  to  it,  for  it 
was  bound  up  with  error  and  had  no 
solid  basis.  In  the  present  day,  how¬ 
ever,  experiment  and  calculation  have 
alike  led  scientific  men  to  adopt  a  recti¬ 
fied  and  coherent  “atomic  theory”  of 
the  constitution  of  matter  ;  it  is  found 
that  phenomena  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  any  other  hypothesis,  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  on  this,  and 
that  as  fresh  facts  in  chemistry  and 
physics  come  to  light,  they  fall  natu¬ 
rally  within  the  scope  of  its  applica¬ 
tion.*  We  do  not  suppose,  however, 
as  Democritus  did,  that  the  atoms  are 
provided  with  hooks,  whereby  they 
hang  together  to  form  sensible  masses 
of  matter,  for  Newton’s  law  of  univer¬ 
sal  attraction,  applied  to  later  discov¬ 
eries,  provides  a  better  explanation 
than  this.  According  to  it  we  under¬ 
stand  that  atoms  are  held  together,  in 
invisible  aggregates  called  “  mole¬ 
cules,”  by  chemical  affinity,  and  that 

*  The  reader  who  will  pour  a  little  drop  of 
wine  or  any  colored  liquid  into  a  glaas  of 
water,  and  watch  bow  it  gradually  diffuses 
itself  throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the 
water,  will  receive  ocular  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  infinitesimal  spaces  between  the  wa¬ 
ter-particles,  despite  their  invisibility.  Scents 
are  diffused  through  the  air  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  “  porosity”  of  metals  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  an  experiment  first  made  in  16t>l 
on  the  compressibility  of  water.  A  hollow 
metal  sphere  was  filled  with  water  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  enormous  pressure,  with  the  result 
that  some  of  the  water  was  forced  through  the 
molecular  interstices  on  to  the  outside  of  the 
sphere. 
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molecules  are  in  their  turn  held  to¬ 
gether  in  larger  masses  or  “  bodies” 
by  cohesion,  both  chemical  affinity  and 
cohesion  being  forms  of  the  force  of 
universal  attraction.  Since,  however, 
”  attraction,”  as  we  have  already  point¬ 
ed  out,  is  but  a  convenient  term  to  ex¬ 
press  a  fact  of  whose  real  nature  we  are 
ignorant,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
chemical  affinity  and  cohesion  are  but 
terms  also.  We  do  not  know  what 
binds  the  atoms  into  molecules,  and 
the  molecules  into  bodies,  auy  more 
than  we  know  what  binds  the  planets 
to  their  orbits  round  the  sun. 

The  size  of  the  molecules  which  are 
the  physical  units  of  matter  has  been 
determined  within  certain  (rather  wide) 
limits.  Thus,  in  a  discourse  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1881,  Lord 
Kelvin  announced  to  his  audience  that 
four  lines  of  argument,  on  which  he 
afterward  entered,  but  of  which  want 
of  space  forbids  even  the  briefest  epit¬ 
ome  here,*  “  made  it  perfectly  certain 
that  the  molecules  which  constitute 
the  air  we  breathe  are  not  very  much 
smaller,  if  smaller  at  all,  than  one  ten- 
millionth  of  a  centimetre  in  diam¬ 
eter.”!  At  the  close  of  the  same  dis¬ 
course  be  stated  this  conclusion  in 
rather  different  words,  viz.,  that  “  the 
mean  distance  between  the  centres  of 
contiguous  molecules  is  less  than  one 
five-millionth  and  greater  than  one 
thousandth  millionth  of  a  centime¬ 
tre,”!  adding  that  ‘‘  to  form  some  con¬ 
ception  of  the  degree  of  coarse-grained¬ 
ness  indicated  by  this  conclusion  [his 
hearers  should]  imagine  a  globe  of 
water  or  glass,  as  large  as  a  foot-ball, 
to  be  magnified  up  to  the  size  of  the 


earth,  each  constituent  molecule  to  be 
magnified  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
magnified  structure  would  be  more 
coarse-grained  than  a  heap  of  small 
shot,  but  probably  less  coarse-grained 
than  a  heap  of  cricket-balls.”  The 
notion  of  being  obliged  to  magnify  a 
single  drop  of  water,  whose  diameter 
would  not  much  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
centimetre,  to  the  size  of  our  planet 
before  the  molecules,  magnified  in  the 
same  proportion,  would  attain  even 
such  moderate  dimensions  as  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  extreme  limits  of  small 
shot  and  cricket-balls,  enables  the 
reader  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
extraordinary  minuteness  of  these  phy¬ 
sical  units  of  matter  ;  and  he  may  be 
further  assisted  in  this  direction  by  an 
examination  of  the  accompanying  lines, 
which  show  the  length  of  a  centimetre 
and  that  of  a  millimetre.  According 
to  Lord  Kelvin’s  estimation  a  length 

Centimetre.  Millimetre, 
equal  to  one-millionth  part  of  the  milli¬ 
metre  would  approximate  to  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  a  molecule  ;  and  this  molecule 
would  be  composed  of  two  or  more 
atoms*  smaller  than  itself,  separated 
(as  the  molecules  also  are)  by  spaces  of 
comparable  dimensions.  With  regard 
to  these  spaces,  they  are  empty  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
term.  Is  anything  else  present  in 
them  ?  This  is  a  question  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  but  its  discussion  must  be  re¬ 
served  until  w'e  come,  in  a  future  pa¬ 
per,  to  the  consideration  of  Force,  for 
it  is  this  which  host  enables  us  to  find 
an  answer  to  what  might  otherwise  be 
an  insoluble  problem.— G'ooJ  Words. 
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The  death  of  Professor  C  H.  Pearson  has 
removed  one  who  promised  at  one  time  to 
hold  a  high  position  among  English  historians. 
In  the  sixties,  when  he  published  his  history 

*  They  were  based  respectively  on  contact 
electricity,  on  the  limiting  thickness  of  the 
film  of  a  soap  babble,  the  measurement  of 
wave  lengths  of  light,  and  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases. 

f  “  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,”  vol. 
i.  p.  151. 

j  Ihid.,  p.  217. 


of  the  ”  Early  and  Middle*  Ages  in  England" 
and  his  ”  Historical  Maps”  of  England,  he 
enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation,  and  he  proved 
a  successful  teacher  at  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  An 
amiable,  kindly  man,  he  was  his  own  most 
severe  critic,  and  often  forget  that  “  le  mienx 
est  I’eunemi  du  bien  and  this,  combined 


*  'fhe  atom  is  the  chemical  unit  of  matter, 
just  as  the  molecule  is  the  physical  unit. 
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with  delicate  health  and  a  certain  restlessness 
of'disposition,  led  him  to  abandon  the  career 
he  bad  marked  ont  for  himself  and  emigrate 
to  Australia,  where  eventnally  he  entered  on 
political  life,  and  became  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Victoria.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  gained  the  ear  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  in  a  way  he  had  never  done  in  his  pro¬ 
fessorial  days,  by  his  remarkable  work,  “  Na 
tional  Life  and  Character,*’  which  appeared 
last  year  and  excited  much  discussion. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  Writes  :  “  The  connection 
of  Defoe  in  his  earlier  days  with  the  brick- 
making  industry  has  been  asserted  by  more 
than  one  of  his  biographers,  though  little  has 
come  to  light  about  it.  It  may  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  record  that  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  examination  of  the  accounts  relating  to 
the  building  of  Greenwich  Hospital  an  entry, 
under  date  March  6th,  1696(-7),  was  found, 
of  payment  of  £20  to  ‘  Daniel  Foe,  brick- 
maker.’  That  the  ‘  bricks  are,’  presumably, 
‘  alive  to  this  day  to  testify  ’  to  this  episode 
in  the  career  of  the  author  of  *  Robinson 
Crusoe  ’  is  surely  a  fact  not  without  interest.” 

German  papers  report  that  the  Japanese 
professor  Mori,  who  studied  in  Germany,  has 
translated  Goethe’s  “  Werther's  Leiden”  into 
his  native  language,  and  that  ”  Young  Japan” 
is  crying  over  the  sufiferii^gs  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  lover. 

The  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  lecture  at  the  Low«ll  Institute 
in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Brooke  will  leave  fur 
America  in  September,  and  does  not  return  to 
England  till  about  Christmas.  This  is  his 
first  visit  to  America. 

The  most  powerful  work  of  the  Parisian  lit¬ 
erary  season  just  past  has  been  ‘‘Demi- 
Vierges,  ”  by  M.  Marcel  Prevost,  a  young  nov¬ 
elist  brought  out  by  M.  Brunetiere,  the  new 
editor  of  the  ifeuue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The 
book  has  even  been  compared  with  the  works 
of  M.  Alphonse  Dandet— rather  high  praise 
for  a  beginner  to  receive. 

Professob  John  Fiske  says  that  his  first 
book,  “  Myths  and  Myth  Makers,”  grew  out 
of  a  discussion  he  had  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
rhymes  of  that  worthy  old  dame  of  poetic 
fame,  the  lamented  Mother  Goose. 

General  Lew  Wallace’s  **  Prince  of  India’  ’ 
has  been  translated  into  Danish,  and  favor¬ 
ably  commented  upon  by  the  Copenhagen 
press. 

An  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  introduce 
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the  works  of  Maurice  Jukai,  the  great  Hun¬ 
garian  writer,  to  American  readers,  and  what 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  his  most  popular 
novels,  '*  In  Love  with  the  Czarina,”  will  be 
put  out  first  upon  the  American  market. 

Over  two  thousand  magazines  are  published 
in  Great  Britain,  of  which  about  one  fourth 
are  of  a  religious  character. 

Andrew  Land’s  chief  work  this  year  will  be 
an  illustrated  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
ballads  and  lyrics.  An  introduction  to  the 
edition  will  give  Mr.  Lang's. critical  estimate 
of  Scott  as  a  lyric  poet. 

The  mother  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  said,  in  a 
recent  interview,  that  she  still  had  much  of 
her  daughter's  diary  that  had  not  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  that  the  journal  would  not  appear 
in  its  entirety  until  she  herself  was  dead. 

The  craze  fur  making  lists  of  ”  popular 
books’  ’  has  reached  Norway.  Kringyjaa  pub¬ 
lishes  a  list  of  twenty- five  received  from  read¬ 
ers  and  correspondents.  It  appears  that  the 
Danish  “  Per  Gynt”  is  the  most  popular,  next 
comes  ”  Familjen  paa  Gilje”  and  the  Bible. 
Next  come  Ibsen,  Lie,  and  Bjornson.  Charles 
Dickens  is  the  most  popular  among  the  for¬ 
eign  authors. 

Lord  Tennyson  has  applied  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  for  a  faculty  to  erect  a  tablet  to 
his  father  in  Freshwater  Church,  for  which 
he  has  written  the  following  epitaph  : 

”  In  loving  memory 
”  of 

”  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson, 

”  Whose  happiest  days  were  passed  at 
‘  ‘  Farringford, 

”  in  this  parish. 

”  Born  Aug.  6tb,  180J, 

”  Died  Oct.  Gth,  1892. 

”  Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

”  Oct.  12th,  1892. 

‘  Speak,  living  Voice  I  With  thee  death  is 
not  death  ; 

‘  Thy  life  outlives  the  life  of  dust  and 
breath.’  ” 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kiplino  will  remain  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  until  the  end  of  September,  when  he 
proposes  to  return  to  Vermont.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  upon  a  series  of  four  ”  Jungle 
Stories,”  of  which  the  first  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  new  series  of  the  Pall  Mali  Bud¬ 
get.  Also  he  is  revising  for  the  press  a  second 
series  of  his  ”  Barrack-Room  Ballads,”  which 
will  be  issued,  if  possible,  before  he  leaves 
England.  Further,  in  the  intervals  he  is  ar- 
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ranging  another  series  of  stories  for  pnblioa- 
tion  in  book  form.  Bat  this  may  not  appear 
before  another  volame  which  he  has  in  con¬ 
templation— to  consist  entirely  of  stories 
which  have  not  been  issued  in  any  periodical. 

Sevebai.  writers  of  repute  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  £12  a  thousand  words  for  their  short 
stories  ;  but  no  novelist,  we  believe,  has  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  for  his  serial  rights  as  the 
editors  of  the  PaU  Mall  Magazine  have  paid 
Mr.  George  Meredith  for  Lord  Ormont  and 
his  Aminta.”  The  price,  it  is  said  on  the 
best  authority,  was  £10  a  thousand  words. 

OiaADSTONE  is  finding  solace  under  his  sor¬ 
row  of  fading  sight  in  translating  into  Eng¬ 
lish  verse  the  odes  of  Horace.  He  is  so  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  original  that  this  amusement 
gives  little  work  to  the  eye. 
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Bbeath-Fioubes  and  Dust  Photoqbaphs. — 
It^has  long  been  known  that  under  favorable 
conditions  objects  bearing  designs  in  low  re¬ 
lief  give  rise  to  more  or  less  perfect  impres¬ 
sions  on  polished  surfaces  near  which  they 
are  placed,  and  this  curious  phenomenon  has 
now  and  again  occupied  the  attention  of  sci¬ 
entific  men,  as  a  sort  of  mild  philosophical 
recreation.  The  designs  are  known  as 
“  breath-figures”  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  visible  by  breathing  on  them. 

As  far  back  as  1840,  Professor  Karstens  of 
Berlin,  by  electrifying  a  coin  laid  on  glass, 
produced  a  latent  image,  which  revealed  itself 
when  breathed  upon  ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  others  found  that  similar  impressions 
could  be  obtained  with  simple  paper  devices, 
and  that  these  could  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  al¬ 
ways  visible.  In  1842,  Moser  of  Konigsberg 
attributed  the  results  he  obtained  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  light,  and  compared  them  with  those 
of  Daguerre.  Moser  indeed  expressed  the 
opinion  that  light  acts  uniformly  on  all  bodies, 
and  that  all  bodies  depict  themselves  on 
others,  though  extraneous  circumstances  gov¬ 
ern  the  possibility  of  the  images  becoming 
visible.  The  assumption  is  certainly  a  great 
one,  though  perhaps  not  quite  unjustified  in 
view  of  certain  facts  of  modem  photography  ; 
but  the  multitude  of  images  would  lead  to 
confusion,  and  only  freshly  polished  surfaces, 
on  which  no  more  than  one  definite  impres¬ 
sion  had  been  made,  could  be  free  to  show  it. 

For  the  production  of  the  most  perfect 
breath-figures  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
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of  electricity,  and  the  following  method  has 
been  found  most  successful.  A  glass  plate 
six  inches  square  is  put  on  a  table  for  insula- 
tion.  On  it  is  placed  a  coin,  with  a  strip  of 
tinfoil  passing  from  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
glass  ;  and  above  this,  again,  is  put  the  glass 
to  be  impressed,  which  should  be  about  four 
or  five  inches  square.  Above  the  glass  a  sec- 
ond  coin  is  laid.  The  glass  should  be  scrupu. 
lonsly  clean,  and  dry  polished  with  leather. 
The  coins  may  be  chemically  cleansed  or  nut 
and  may  be  of  any  metal  without  affecting  the 
results.  The  poles  of  a  Wimshurst  electrical 
machine,  giving  three  or  four-inch  sparks 
are  connected  to  the  tinfoil  and  the  upper 
coin,  and  the  handle  turned  for  two  minutes, 
daring  which  one- inch  sparks  must  be  kept 
passing.  On  examining  the  glass  thereafter, 
no  change  is  visible  to  the  eye,  even  with  the 
help  of  a  microscope  ;  but  when  either  side 
is  breathed  on,  a  clear  frosted  picture  appears 
of  the  side  of  the  coin  which  faced  it,  so  mi- 
nntely  perfect,  that  even  a  sculptor's  mark 
below  the  head  can  be  read.  The  breath  ap- 
pears  to  adhere  to  the  parts  of  the  glass  an¬ 
swering  to  the  sunk  portions  of  the  device, 
making  these  appear  white.  There  is  a  fine 
gradation  of  shade,  corresponding  to  the 
depths  of  the  catting,  and  the  raised  parts  of 
the  coin  appear  black.  The  microscope  shows 
that  there  is  a  deposition  of  moisture  over 
the  whole  surface  ;  and  the  size  of  the  minute 
water  granulations  increases  with  the  darken- 
ing  of  the  shade  of  the  picture.  The  disk  is 
surrounded  with  a  black  ring  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  this  is  sometimes 
marked  with  radial  lines,  caused  by  the  mill¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the  coin. 

If  carefully  protected,  such  figures  remain 
permanently  distinct,  but  are  generally  soon 
obscured  by  the  dust  which  gathers  after 
they  are  often  breathed  on  After  more  than 
two  years,  some  have  been  found  still  clear 
and  well  defined.  Rubbing  with  leather 
while  the  glass  is  moist  effaces  them,  but  not 
readily  ;  and  several  plates  bearing  figures 
may  be  laid  together  to  preserve  them  with¬ 
out  their  being  blurred  by  the  contact.  It 
may  be  noted  that  in  the  production  of 
breath  figures  in  this  way  there  is  no  actual 
contact  between  the  coin  and  the  glass,  for  in 
unworn  coins  the  rim  keeps  the  device  clear 
of  the  surface,  and  the  most  perfect  pattern 
is  perfectly  reproduced. 

The  arrangements  may  be  modified  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  Several  coins  placed  side  by  side 
touching  each  other  give  beautiful  results. 
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and  there  is  no  necessity  for  each  coin  ex¬ 
actly  facing  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glass.  Coins  and  glasses  may  be  piled  up 
alternately,  and  by  regulating  the  application 
of  electricity,  perfect  images  may  be  obtained 
on  both  sides  of  each  glass.  If  several  glasses 
are  superposed,  and  coins  applied  to  the 
oater  surfaces,  images  appear  only  on  the 
ontside  pair.  Sometimes,  when  electricity 
has  been  applied  in  excess,  the  impressions 
come  oat  wholly  black,  and  in  such  oases  rub¬ 
bing  the  glass  when  dry  with  leather  reduces 
the  excess  ;  while,  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
image  may  appear  as  it  were  to  develop  by 
time,  so  that  the  over-excited  glass  usually 
gives  a  clear  picture  after  a  day  or  two. 

Photographs  have  been  taken  of  breath- 
figures,  and  they  have  been  rendered  visible 
by  sifting  finely  powdered  red  lead  on  the 
plates,  instead  of  breathing  on  them.  Some 
experimenters  have  succeeded  in  fixing  the 
figares  by  etching  the  glass  with  hydrofluoric 
acid.  Experiments  tried  to  ascertain  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  various  gases  showed  very  little  varia¬ 
tion,  except  that  oxygen  gave  the  best  results. 
No  figures  could  be  obtained  in  a  vacuum. 

The  polish  of  the  surface  which  it  is  desired 
to  impress  appears  to  be  the  chief  essential 
of  success.  The  glass  used  may  be  either 
sheet  or  plate  glass,  and  of  any  thickness  ; 
and  probably  any  polished  surface  may  be 
susceptible  of  taking  the  impression.  Quartz 
plates  give  perfect  images,  which  remain  fresh 
longer  than  those  on  glass.  Mica  and  gela¬ 
tine  do  not  give  such  good  results,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  giving  the  necessary  fine¬ 
ness  to  the  surface-polish  of  such  materials. 
Metal  surfaces  give  fairly  good  impressions  if 
oiled  paper  is  put  between  them  and  the 
coins. 

The  use  of  electricity  appears  only  to  hasten 
and  perfect  the  production  of  breath-figures, 
as  these  may  be  obtained  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  by  mere  contact  and  light  pressure. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  coin  resting  for  a 
while  on  glass  will  give  an  outline  of  its  disk, 
and  sometimes  faint  traces  of  the  pattern 
when  the  glass  is  breathed  on.  If  a  coin  is 
lightly  pressed  for  thirty  seconds  on  the  new 
surface  of  a  freshly  split  piece  of  mica,  a 
breath-image  is  left  behind.  A  piece  of  paper 
printed  on  one  side,  placed  between  two 
plates  of  gloss  and  left  for  ten  hours  or  so, 
either  in  the  dark  or  in  daylight,  and  weighted 
with  a  small  weight,  unless  the  glass  is  heavy, 
will  yield  a  breath-impression  of  the  print  on 
both  pieces  of  glass.  That  which  faced  the 


blank  side  will,  of  course,  read  directly  ;  and 
that  which  was  in  contact  with  the  print,  in¬ 
versely.  This  experiment  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on  to  yield  perfect  results,  as  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  appear  to  have  some  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  molecular  activities  involved. 
The  impressions  also  vary  in  appearance. 
Sometimes  one  or  both  may  be  white,  some¬ 
times  black  ;  or  one  part  may  be  white,  and 
another  black.  They  may  even  change  while 
being  examined. 

Other  experiments  of  this  kind  are  simple, 
and  easily  succeed  at  any  time.  Stars  and 
crosses  of  paper  placed  for  a  few  hours  below 
a  plate  glass  yield  clear  white  breath-figures 
of  the  devices.  A  piece  of  paper  folded  sev¬ 
eral  times  each  way  to  form  small  squares, 
then  spread  out  and  placed  under  glass,  gives 
white  breath-traces  of  the  raised  lines  of  the 
folds.  Writing  on  paper  with  ordinary  ink 
and  well  dried,  leaves  a  very  lasting  white 
breath-image  after  a  few  hours’  contact  with 
a  piece  of  glass.  If  the  writing  is  traced  on 
glass  with  an  ivory  point,  using  slight  press¬ 
ure,  a  black  breath-image  may  be  got  at  once, 
which  reads  directly,  while  the  white  image 
reads  inversely.  Inverse  impressions,  if 
looked  at  through  the  glass  from  the  other 
side,  of  course  read  directly. 

If  glass  plates  are  allowed  to  lie  for  some 
hours  on  a  table-cover  bearing  flowers  or 
other  patterns  worked  in  silk,  they  yield 
strong  white  breath  images  of  the  various  pat¬ 
terns,  which  may  be  increased  in  clearness 
by  warming  the  glass.  Curiously  enough, 
variations  in  the  materials  have  been  found 
to  cause  differences  in  the  images.  Wool 
and  cotton  give  black  ;  silk,  white. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  these  curious 
figures  are  due  to  the  presence  on  the  surface 
of  the  glass  of  dust  or  other  impurities,  which 
form  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  breath  into  minute  droplets  of 
various  sizes.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  also 
some  kind  of  molecular  bombardment  be¬ 
tween  the  impressing  and  the  impressed  sur¬ 
faces,  which  is  intensified  by  electrification. 

There  is  another  class  of  somewhat  analo¬ 
gous  figures,  known  as  “  Dust  Photographs,” 
which  are  observed  in  special  circumstances, 
and  are  doubtless  due  to  similar  causes.  One 
example  was  observed  in  a  London  hotel 
where  a  window  had  on  the  inside,  but  not 
in  contact  with  it,  a  ground  glass  screen, 
bearing  the  words  '*  Coffee  Boom”  in  clear, 
unfrosted  letters.  When  the  screen  was  re¬ 
moved,  these  words  were  left  plainly  visible 
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on  the  window,  and  no  amonnt  of  washing 
conld  obliterate  them.  In  another  case,  the 
same  words  were  noticed,  on  misty  days,  on 
the  window  of  a  room  in  a  London  lodging, 
which  on  inquiry  was  found  to  have  been  a 
hotel  two  or  three  years  previonsly,  when  this 
particalar  window  had  been  fitted  with  brown 
ganze  blinds,  bearing  in  gilt  letters  the  in¬ 
scription  which  had  left  this  natural  photo¬ 
graph  of  itself. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thistleton  Dyer  communicated 
to  Nature,  in  December,  1892,  an  account  of 
a  remarkable  instance  observed  by  him  in  the 
Victoria  Street  Station  of  the  District  Bail- 
way.  An  arrangement  for  informing  passen¬ 
gers  of  the  destination  of  the  next  train  con¬ 
sists  of  a  shallow  box  with  glass  sides,  into 
which  boards  are  let  down  bearing  the  names 
of  the  stations  in  white  letters  on  a  blue 
ground.  The  board  with  the  words  “  Inner 
Circle"  is  most  frequently  exposed.  The  box 
is  illuminated  at  night  by  a  lamp  at  each 
side.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Dyer  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  next  train,  owing  to  dis- 
location  of  the  traffic,  and  the  box  was  empty. 
Glancing  at  it  sideways,  he  saw  the  words 
‘‘Inner  Circle”  on  the  glass  in  quite  clear 
dark  letters,  on  a  pale  illuminated  ground  ; 
and  a  platform  official,  on  his  attention  being 
called  to  it,  remarked  that  he  thought  he  had 
seen  it  before.  At  ordinary  times,  there 
would  be  little  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  as 
the  box  would  not  be  empty.  The  explana¬ 
tion  suggested  by  this  observer  was,  that  the 
light  of  the  lamps  had  caused  some  molecular 
change  in  the  paint  of  the  notice  board,  affect¬ 
ing  the  blue  and  white  differently  ;  while 
there  might  be  a  different  electrical  condition 
between  the  board  and  the  glass,  which  would 
cause  a  bombardment  of  particles  of  the  blue 
paint  on  to  the  glass,  to  which  they  had  ad¬ 
hered.  These  particles,  by  scattering  the 
light,  would  produce  the  effect  of  a  pale  illu¬ 
minated  ground  ;  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
letters  being  clear,  would  stand  out  relatively 
dark. 

There  may  be  often  noticed  on  the  inner 
side  of  a  glass  which  has  lain  above  a  picture 
for  years,  being  kepi  out  of  contact  by  the 
mount,  an  outline  of  the  picture,  which  is 
visible  without  breathing  on  it.  This  appears 
to  be  a  dust-figure,  easily  removed,  and  caused 
by  the  loosening  of  fine  paint  particles  by 
heat  and  light,  which  have  been  drawn  up 
and  attached  to  the  glass  by  the  electricity 
generated  by  rubbing  the  outer  side  to  clean 
it.  Unless  the  picture  has  been  well  framed, 
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so  as  to  be  practically  air-tight,  dust  and 
damp  get  in  and  spoil  the  effect. 

There  have  been  frequent  instances  noted 
in  which  the  deposits  of  soot  from  lamps  have 
been  so  distributed  as  to  map  out  on  the  ceil- 
ings  of  large  rooms  the  outlines  of  the  joists 
the  laths,  and  sometimes  even  the  heads  of 
the  nails  supporting  the  laths,  and,  in  the 
case  of  large  cornices,  the  supporting  bars. 
Two  possible  explanations  have  been  given  of 
this  phenomenon,  which  suit  respectively 
those  examples  in  which  the  soot  marks  ont 
the  lines  of  the  joists  and  laths,  either  by  ac¬ 
cumulating  over  these,  leaving  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them  light  in  color  ;  or  by  accumulat¬ 
ing  in  the  intervals,  indicating  the  positions 
of  the  joists  and  laths  by  leaving  them  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  deposit,  which  is  more 
frequently  observed.  In  the  former,  the  soot 
appears  to  be  deposited  by  the  molecular  ac¬ 
tion  which  drives  dust  out  of  warm  air  to  set¬ 
tle  on  all  cool  surfaces  ;  the  woodwork,  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  plaster,  keeping  the 
latter  cool  by  conducting  the  heat  away  from 
it,  while  the  portions  of  the  plaster  which 
have  no  backing  of  wood  are  warmed  to  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  and  receive  no  coat¬ 
ing  of  dust.  On  the  other  view,  the  soot 
gathers  over  the  interspaces  of  the  woodwork, 
because  the  porous  plaster  acts  as  a  dust- 
filter  on  the  warm  air  which  streams  upward, 
more  or  less  freely,  through  its  porosities, 
into  the  open  space  above,  while  the  wood 
prevents  this  action  where  it  touches  the 
plaster.  Why  the  one  action  should  take 
place  rather  than  the  other  is  no  doubt  due 
to  local  circumstances — the  nature  of  the 
plaster,  the  heating  of  the  room,  or  more  ob¬ 
scure  conditions.  The  presence  of  actoal 
smoke  is  not  necessary  for  the  phenomena  of 
dust-deposition  to  be  observed.  Ceilings  are 
blackened  even  above  incandescent  lamps— 
the  cleanest  of  all  forms  of  lighting — by  the 
upstreaming  warm  air  parting  with  its  dust- 
contents  to  the  cooler  surfaces. 

Hoar-frost  has  been  observed  to  bring  out 
figures  of  the  same  kind.  On  a  smoothly 
boarded  gate,  the  parts  behind  which  the  bars 
of  the  framing  ran  were  marked  ont  by  a 
much  thicker  coating  of  hoar  frost  than  the 
rest ;  and  similarly,  on  a  wooden  pier,  the 
planking  was  crossed  by  broad  bolts  of  white, 
which  exactly  outlined  the  supporting  tim¬ 
bers.  Such  appearances  are  probably  due 
rather  to  differences  in  the  rate  of  melting 
than  to  an  increased  deposition  of  frost ;  the 
parts  thickened  by  the  supports  taking  longer 
to  warm  up  and  melt  the  frost-covering,  when 
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the  temperatare  of  the  air  tises. — Chambers's 
Journal. 

Xelzphones  and  Thunderstokms.  —  Sub- 
gcribers  to  the  telephone,  while  fnlly  recog. 
nizing  its  usefulness,  have  long  been  familiar 
with  its  occasional  irregularities.  They  have 
only  lately,  however,  learned  that  it  also  has 
its  risks.  The  “  strange  story”  of  a  telephone 
is  thus  recounted  by  an  eye-witness  :  “  I  now 
hang  the  receiver  on  its  hook  just  as  the 
storm  was  at  its  height,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  tremendous  flash  occurred,  sending  a  shower 
of  sparks  from  the  receiver  to  the  transmitter 
and  to  the  several  metallic  parts  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  including  the  bell  connections,  such 
as  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  hearing  if 
not  to  the  life  of  any  listener.”  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  an  occurrence  cannot  bo  doubt¬ 
ed.  With  proper  precautions,  however,  the 
risk  becomes  inappreciable.  In  the  absence 
of  data  impossible  to  obtain  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  actual  amount  of  danger  incurred 
by  any  one  who  might  happen  to  be  using  the 
instrument  at  such  a  moment.  It  seems  in 
no  way  probable,  however,  that,  thus  subdi¬ 
vided  into  a  “  shower  of  sparks,”  such  a  dis¬ 
charge  would  prove  directly  dangerous  to  life. 
That  it  might  produce  local  effects  of  a  seri- 
oas  nature  and  even  inflict  irreparable  injury 
on  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt.  It  will  at  least  be  wise 
for  any  one  not  wishing  to  demonstrate  this 
interesting  point  by  actual  experiment  on  his 
own  person  to  take  the  simple  (though  not 
quite  adequate)  precaution  of  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  the  telephone  in  the  presence  of  a 
thnnderstorm.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
any  such  electrical  apparatus  becomes  for  the 
time  being  a  “lightning  conductor,”  and  if 
danger  is  to  be  avoided,  a  lightning  charge 
gaining  access  to  such  a  conductor  must  be 
provided  with  an  efficient  means  of  ”  putting 
itself  to  earth.”  It  is  in  recognition  of  this 
fact  that  telegraph  and  telephone  instruments 
connected  with  overhead  wires  are  or  ought 
to  be  provided  with  a  “  protector”  or  “  light¬ 
ning-arrester” — in  other  words,  with  the 
means  of  carrying  a  strong  current  to  earth 
without  its  passing  through  the  instrument. 
It  is  also  because  of  the  careful  adoption  of 
this  precaution  that  a  telegraph  operating- 
room  has  been  regarded  as  the  safest  refuge 
in  a  thnnderstorm.  An  overhead  wire  may 
bs  invaded  by  strong  currents  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  may  bo  directly  ”  struck”  by 
lightning,  or  more  probably  it  may  become 
the  seat  of  those  ”  indneed”  charges  and  dis¬ 


charges  which  must  to  some  extent  always  oc¬ 
cur  during  an  electrical  disturbance  in  its 
vicinity.  Thus — speaking  roughly  and  apart 
from  many  complications — the  thundercloud 
charged  with  electricity  of  a  certain  polarity 
“  induces”  in  the  wire  a  charge  of  opposite 
sign.  When  the  flash  (”  the  disruptive  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  storm-battery”)  occurs  the  in¬ 
duced  potential  in  the  wire  suddenly  subsides 
by  oscillating  disruptive  discharge,  and  equi¬ 
librium  is  established  with  the  nearest  oppo¬ 
sitely  charged  conductor.  But  in  the  parts 
of  the  telephone  itself  which  are  not  in  me¬ 
tallic  connection  with  the  wire  there  will  have 
been  an  induced  charge  of  opposite  sign  to 
that  in  the  wire,  and  if  this  charge  become  so 
great  that  the  potential  is  sufficient  to  over¬ 
come  the  “  resistance”  of  the  intervening  air 
space  a  discharge  by  sparking  must  inevitably 
occur.  The  erratic  behavior  of  the  telephone 
in  question  was  doubtless  a  manifestation  of 
phenomena  such  as  these.  The  “clacking” 
sound  also  described  might  have  been  caused  by 
the  oscillating  discharges  of  small  induced  cur¬ 
rents,  even  in  a  protected  instrument,  and  could 
be  of  no  moment  so  far  as  danger  is  concerned. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  certain 
obvious  precautions  suggest  themselves.  On 
the  part  of  the  public  it  will  be  wise  not  to 
handle  the  telephone  daring  a  thunderstorm. 
On  the  part  of  the  telephone  companies  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  recognized  necessity 
of  having  each  instrument  duly  protected  will 
be  strictly  carried  out.  With  these  two  pre¬ 
cautions  supplementing  each  other  immunity 
from  danger  is  practically  secured.  But  even 
these  can  scarcely  be  said  to  provide  for 
every  possible  contingency.  The  occasional 
eccentricities  of  lightning  conductors  are  well 
known,  and  the  precaution  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  does  not  cover,  for  example,  such  a  case 
as  the  following  ;  Suppose  a  telephone  wire 
passing  from  London  to  Brighton  to  encoun¬ 
ter  an  electrical  disturbance,  say,  at  Redhill. 
This  might  not  be  known  at  either  end  of  the 
wire  (and  therefore  no  precaution  taken)  until 
the  fact  is  announced  by  some  such  alarming 
demonstration  as  the  one  above  described.  It 
thus  becomes  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
have  a  reliable  “  protector.”  The  form  which 
this  ought  to  take  will  depend  upon  individ¬ 
ual  expert  opinion.  One  -  of^  the  devices 

adopted  by  the  Post  Office  for  this  purpose 
(and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  better)  consists 
of  two  metal  plates  faced  with  platinum,  one 
connected  with  the  line  and  the  other  “  put 
to  earth,”  the  disks  being  separated  by  a  per¬ 
forated  mica  plate.  Sneh  an  arrangement 
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affords  insulation  for  ordinary  working  cnr-  succeeds  in  effecting  as  great  a  change  in  hn. 


rents,  bat  allows  a  loophole  of  escape  for 
those  of  high  potential.  The  currents  in 
question  would  easily  spark  across  the  minute 
air  gap,  and  so  pass  Uarmlessly  to  earth.  Al¬ 
though  recent  figures  show  that  while  in  Ham¬ 
burg  the  proportion  of  telephone  subscribers 
to  population  is  1  to  40,  in  Berlin  1  to  78,  in 
New  York  1  to  167,  and  in  London  only  1  to 
636,  still  the  actual  number  of  those  using  the 
telephone  in  this  country  represents  an  enor¬ 
mous  aggregate.  To  this  class,  of  which  medi¬ 
cal  men  form  an  increasing  item,  the  tele¬ 
phone  has  become  a  convenience  and  almost 
a  necessity.  With  proper  precautions  it  need 
not  be  a  danger. — Lancet. 

Thk  Pkospects  of  the  Twentieth  Centuby. 
— Novelists,  socialists,  political  economists, 
and  philosophers  have  all  had  a  fling  at  fore¬ 
casting  the  state  of  society  a  hundred  years 
hence,  and  each  has  dune  so  according  to  his 
own  lights  and  with  a  bias  toward  his  own 
predilections.  Men  of  science,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  chary  either  of  indulging  in  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  form  of  speculation.  Standing  as  they  do 
among  the  roots  of  things,  and  seeing  in  their 
past  discoveries  many  of  the  prime  factors  of 
change,  they  can  perhaps  gauge  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  most  men  the  direction  and  limits 
of  future  development.  Chemists,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  though  apt  to  credit  themselves  with 
rather  too  much  in  the  way  of  origination, 
are  able  to  exert  a  very  considerable  influence 
on  human  affairs,  and  it  is  a  chemist  who  has 
enunciated  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  bold¬ 
est,  of  all  the  modern  Utopian  dreams.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  says  M.  Berthelot,  in  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  at  a  banquet  of  chemists,  will  be  the  en¬ 
tire  disappearance  of  the  farmer,  the  grazier, 
and  of  agriculture  generally.  Chemistry  will 
have  solved  the  problem  of  existence  so  as  to 
render  unnecessary  the  cnltivation  of  the 
soil.  He  draws  a  pleasing  picture  of  virgin 
landscapes,  undefiled,  as  he  calls  it,  by  the 
geometrical  disfigurements  of  the  farmer. 
Then  there  will  be  no  more  mines,  no  under¬ 
ground  labor,  no  horrors  of  “  black  country,” 
no  strikes !  A  combination  of  physics  and 
chemistry  will  have  solved  the  fuel  question. 
War,  protection,  trade  restrictions  will  have 
disappeared  before  the  dawn  of  an  era  which 
embraces  aerial  navigation,  supported,  of 
coarse,  by  motive  power  borrowed  from  the 
stores  of  chemistry.  As  for  the  dreams  of 
Socialism,  these  too,  says  the  sarcastic  French¬ 
man,  may  be  thrown  in,  if  only  chemistry 


man  nature  as  it  will  certainly  have  wrought 
upon  the  material  affairs  of  the  world. 

Wherein  lie  the  prospects  of  these  changes? 
What  inkling  of  them  have  we  now?  Well 
we  have  seen  manual  labor  replaced  by  steam 
— that  is  to  say,  by  chemical  combustion 
That  is  not  enough.  We  must  go  further 
and  abolish  labor  in  coal  mines  ;  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  exhaustion  of  the 
coal.  To  cut  the  matter  short,  we  must  tap 
the  solar  energy  direct,  or  we  must  utilize  the 
heat  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  M.  Berthelot 
sees  no  diflicalty  in  the  latter  scheme.  Engj. 
neers,  even  now,  he  imagines,  might  construct 
a  well  from  four  to  five  thousand  metres  in 
depth,  which  should  take  us  plumb  down  to 
the  regions  of  flame.  All  we  have  to  do  then 
is  to  locate  our  boilers  in  situ  and  give  power 
to  the  whole  world.  There  we  have  stores  of 
thermo-electric  energy  given  away  like 
“clinker  and  fine  ash,”  for  the  asking. 
There  we  have  also  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
chemical  energy.  The  products  of  chemistry 
will  be  cheap  and  universally  obtainable,  and 
that  means  that  no  one  need  want  for  food. 
For  chemistry  has  already  solved  in  principle 
the  manufacture  of  food.  It  has  analyzed  and 
can  practically  reproduce  the  fats  and  oils  of 
commerce  ;  it  is  making  great  headway  with 
the  sugars  and  hydrates  ;  and  even  the  nitrog¬ 
enous  bodies  are  by  no  means  hopeless.  We 
take  carbon  from  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  from  water,  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
and  there  we  have  in  outline  the  solution  of 
the  food  problem.  In  the  year  2000  a.d.  we 
shall  waste  no  time  on  meals.  Nitrogenons 
food-stuff  in  tabloids  ;  fatty  substances  in 
pills  ;  tiny  crumbs  of  starch  and  sugar  :  these 
will  be  our  methods  of  sustaining  existence. 
It  will  not  be  so  exciting,  perhaps,  as  it  is  at 
present,  but  the  whole  aim  of  the  Utopian  re¬ 
former  is  to  eliminate  excitement. 

For  one  thing  we  may  be  thankful.  M.  Ber¬ 
thelot  spares  ns. the  eLctrio  craze.  Life  in 
his  scheme  of  creation  will  not  consist  of 
pushing  a  button.  He  says  we  shall  work 
harder  than  ever,  and  develop,  and  develop 
most  amazingly.  What  at,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed.  Presumably  it  will  be  at  our  moral 
and  sesthetic  selves.  And  so  the  Golden  Age 
shall  return,  and  the  world  shall  be  one  huge 
garden,  not,  however,  inhabited  by  man,  be¬ 
cause  the  deserts  will  offer  superior  sanitary 
advantages  ;  and  over  all  we  shall  erect  a  smil¬ 
ing  complacent  image  of  chemistry,  who  hai 
given  us  all  these  good  things  to  be  thankfnl 
for. — Pall  MaU  Oaietie. 


